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PREFACE 


I N my English Village in the Thirteenth Century, published in 
1935, I summed up the results of my research on Enghsh 
agrarian history, some of which had already appeared in 
Soviet historical journals In 1947, this work, levised and 
supplemented as a result of fresh research, was republished 
with Its present, more suitable title, and is now offered (m a 
somewhat abbreviated translation) to the Enghsh reader. 

It has not been my aim to give anything hke a complete 
picture of the agrarian structure of medieval England All 
that I wished to do was to illummate certain questions which 
seemed to me to be paiticularly important for the under- 
standing of Enghsh agranan development. I mean such 
questions as types of manorial structure, the part played by 
free tenures, the divisions among the Enghsh peasantry (m 
particulai with regard to the size of their holdings) ; the various 
ways in which Ae labour force on the thirteenth-century 
manor was exploited. I was also particularly interested in 
the special features of the small estate as compared with the 
big manors of the great (especially ecclesiastical) feudal lords. 
For the prevaihng ideas about the manorial rdgime were based 
largely on a study of the big estate It seemed to me, there- 
fore, that a study of the small estate would advance our 
understanding of English medieval social and economic 
development 

I have used qmte a Hmited group of sources in these studies, 
the most important being the Himdred Rolls of 1279 This 
material has never been the object of special study, although 
Vinogradoff pointed out as early as 1883 how important it was 
for the study of English social history. The special characteris- 
tics of the Hundred Rolls, which I have analysed in these 
studies, are such that they arc particularly suitable for tackhng 
the problems I have mentioned. In particular, they are 
irreplaceable for the study of the small estate Furthermore 
this matenal enables us to use the statistical method over a 
considerable area. It will be noticed, however, that I use these 
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statistics without trusting them overmuch Yet the problems 
on which they shed light aie hardly soluble by other means. 

I have supplemented the information derived from the 
Hundred Rolls by using the Inquisitions post Mortem This is a 
very dilEcult source to use, as well as being very unreliable. 
Here again, with proper care the inquisitions can be made to 
yield important infoimalion. Other sources, such as extents, 
manoiial court rolls, and ministers’ accounts have only been 
used on occasion as a check on the main sources. Other 
documents, too, had their use — Domesday Book, for mstance, 
allows one to extend the chronological framework of one’s 
investigations; the records of the royal courts illustrate the 
forms which the conflict between classes assumed in the 
thirteenth-century village. 

My work has been written on the basis of Marxist-Leninist 
method, and in it I use Marxist terminology. Woik done in 
England by such Marxist historians as M. H Dobb, R H. Hilton 
and G. Hill has already to some extent faimliarized the F.ngligti 
reader with this terminology. Even so, I feel I must say more 
about the meaning of certain fundamental terms. 

I deal here with a number of problems of English feudalism. 
Now by ‘feudalism’ Marxists mean a definite ‘mode of pro- 
duction’ which was predommant throughout medieval Europe. 
Its distinctive features were. 

I. A special type of landed property which was directly linked 
with the exercise of lordship over the basic producers of 
society, the peasants, though of course with considerable 
vanation m the degree to which that lordship might be 
exercised. 

a. A special type of class of basic producers with a special 
connection with the land — ^which remained, however, the 
property of the ruling class of feudal lords 

It must, of course, be understood that the predominance of 
the feudal mode of production— as m the case of all other 
modes of production — wm never ‘absolute’. And so in thir- 
teenA-century England we still see some survivals of pre-feudal 
relations, remnants of the old fi:ee peasant communities We 
can also see germs of new relationships, signs of the developing 
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changes within feudalism towards a new mode of production — 
the capitalist — and with it the characteristics of new ‘relations 
of production’ We can see these new relations when the basic 
producers appear as hired labourers, deprived of their land 
and of all means of production. 

Feudal property achieves its economic realization in feudal 
rent — dues (of whatever form) which the dependent peasant 
hands over for the benefit of the feudal landowner. In a broad 
sense, feudal rent includes everything which the proprietor 
gets from the peasant. However, m most cases the sources 
reveal only the basic part of the rent, that which the peasant 
pays over, more or less related to the size of his holding, in 
labour, kind, or money 

The traditional organization for the appropriation of feudal 
rent is the feudal estate — the manor But the manor assumed 
great diversity of type according to the form of rent predomi- 
nant, resulting from local economic, historical or geographical 
conditions 

The classics of English economic history have given us an 
analysis of the typical large manor, based on servile labour 
rent In my work I have been mainly concerned with 
phenomena which might be called ‘non-typical’ — ^with manors 
whose structure departs from the typical, with firee holdings 
and free rents, with money rent, with the small estate, with 
hired labour (in the hmited sense in which it is found in the 
feudal manor). But it is precisely in these ‘non-typicaJ’ 
phenomena that we may see the germs of the new relations of 
production. 

Of the reviews which the second edition of my book received, 
the most thorough is that of the well-known economic historian. 
Professor M M. Postan, pubhshed in the Economw History 
Review for 1950. I think that this review most completely 
sums up the objections which my book might provoke among 
non-Marxist Enghsh historians. Therefore the preface to the 
Enghsh edition of my book seems to me the right place for a 
reply to this criticism. 

Professor Postan makes very large demands of my book. 
Whilst this is very flattering, it opens a very wide field to 
criticism Therefore from the very outset I should emphasize 
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again that I have never claimed to offer an exhaustive, much 
less a ‘classic’ study of the history of the English countryside 
in the thirteenth century. I intended only to subject to critical 
review some of the problems which seemed important and at 
the same time incorrectly or insufficiently treated by previous 
historians. Hence when Professor Postan indicates a series of 
problems which I have not touched in my book, I can only 
answer that I did not set myself such broad aims. I shall be 
satisfied if I have cast new hght on those problems to which I 
have consciously limited myself, and which seem to me to be 
important My book does not deal with problems of agricul- 
tural technique, with the influence of climate and soil on 
the character of the economy, or with the relations between 
cultivation and live stock breeding It does not deal with 
problems of demography, with forms of settlement, internal 
colonization, land hunger, and the struggle for land, it does 
not treat of the character of the market, the influence of price 
fluctuations and the value of money. 

This list of problems which are not dealt with at all, or are 
only incidentdly touched upon, could be further eiilarged, 
but for their solution it would be necessary to write a completely 
new work 

The problem of the manorial system lies at the centre of my 
work. Professor Postan thinks that this problem is not so 
sigmficant as was formerly beheved He considers that ‘the 
manor is an established convention of Marxist historiography’. 
Here Professor Postan is mcoirect The manor is rather an 
‘estabhshed convention’ of the classical school of bourgeois 
economic historians of the mneteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The manor interests the Marxist historian only as 
the concrete form in which the productive relations of the 
feudal penod (feudal property and the forms of exploitation 
flowing firom it) are usually embodied. We see the manor 
not as an ‘established convention’, but as a real fact, charac- 
teristic of the medieval countryside, provided, of course, that 
one does not attribute to it the narrow sigmficance which the 
classical school headed by Seebohm and Vinogradoff did. 
My aim, m fact, has been to show that over-simplification in 
this regard is misleading, and to reveal the extreme complexity 
of the manorial pattern characteristic of feudal England. But 
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even taJdng account of all the additional problems which 
Professor Postan has indicated, the problems of feudal property 
and exploitation, of their emergence, development and decay, 
and of the concrete forms which these foundations of feudalism 
adopted, remain, as before, a central question in the history 
of feudal society 

The study of agricultural technique, demography, the 
market, prices, and the hke, must not be allowed to distract 
us from this central pioblem or be substituted for it. I hope 
that I have succeeded in bringing greater precision to our 
conception of the manorial system. However, I am far from 
claiming that I have discovered somethmg new when I refer 
to money rents, the differentiation of peasant allotments, and 
cottars The existence of these factors has long been known. 
But It seemed worth while to define more closely the problems 
they raise In particular, the question of the dominant form of 
rent remains unsolved, and disagreements on this point still 
exist among historians. 

Of all the criticisms made by Professor Postan the most 
substantial seems to be that of the absence or inadequacy of 
chronological perspective. This cnticism has often been made 
in the U.S S.R. as well. In fact, the main source which I have 
used, the Hundred RoUs, relates to a specific year, 1279, and 
the other sources I have used also relate to approximately the 
same time. I refer to an eleventh-century source (Domesday 
Book) only occasionally, m order to make certain comparisons. 
Why, then, did I think it possible to base my conclusions 
on the study of this type of matenal? I have tried to answer 
this question in my book. I think that any moment in history 
contains elements of both the past and the future, and that the 
study of any particular moment sheds some light on both 
preceding and subsequent developments. But here I am 
concerned with answering the charge that as a result of an 
incorrect historical perspective I am tied by the conception 
of ‘continuous movement away from the pure forms of natural 
economy and manoriahzed agriculture towards the freer 
and more capitahstic forms of econoimc life*. 

I hope that I have made it clear m my book, that I in no way 
share this conception. If this was in fact the fundamental hne 
of development m the Middle Ages, that is not to say that it was 
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a ‘continuous’ line. In the first place I am far from holding 
over-simphfied notions about the correlation between natural 
economy and the manonal system. In a number of cases the 
development of the market leads to the temporary strengthen- 
ing of the ‘manonal system’, that is, of labour rents and serfdom. 
I have emphasi2ed more than once that the strengthening of 
the manonal system, of labour rents and the exploitation of 
the serfs, was a response to the development of market relations 
in the thirteenth century. I think that the manorial system 
was more developed in the thirteenth century than in the 
eleventh or twdfth, and that, in fact, it then reached its apogee 
in England. This pnmarily relates to the large manors of 
the lay and ecclesiastical lords. 

The small manor, on the other hand, as is shown by its 
structure and the nature of its rents, evidently never attained 
full development as a feudal manor, and adapted itself to the 
reqmrements of the market by other methods which were a 
defimte step towards ‘more capitalistic forms of economic life’ 
A special chapter is devoted to this problem. 

In the transition to more capitalist forms an important role 
was played by peasant and especially large-scale peasant 
economy. But I did no more than draw attention to this side 
of the matter, since the break-up of the large feudal manor 
and of the manorial system as a whole took place as late as 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes, and therrfore hes outside 
my period of study 

Professor Postan also ascnbes to me the view that the ‘size’ 
of manors was the determimng factor in their structure. He 
refers to the contradictions to which this conception leads when 
taken in conjunction with the conception of ‘continuous develop- 
ment’. But since I do not support either of these theories I am 
unable to observe in my conclusions the contradictions to which 
Professor Postan refers. 

The diversity in the structure of manors does not, of course, 
depend only on their size. I am quite well aware (and I refer 
to this fact) that considerable variations can be' observed in the 
structure of both large and small manors, and that the structure 
of the manor and the type of economy adopted in it are deter- 
mmed not only by its size, but also by a number of other 
conditions. These include the historical origin of the particular 
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manor, the predominance of pastoral or arable fanning, the 
conditions of the market, the distance from the centre of the 
estates of the particular lord (this applies to both small and 
large manors), and the internal stmggle takmg place in the 
manor. 

I merely pointed out that the typical ‘serf-labour rent manor’ 
IS to be observed in the thirteenth century chiefly among large 
manors, as regards small manors, they manifest some pecu- 
lianties of structure, both m the relative size of the demesne 
and m the social composition of the peasantry and the nature 
of rent 

Changes in the general character of feudal economy, 
whether they make for the strengthenmg or for the weakening 
of the manonal system, are not necessarily accompamed by 
changes in the quantitative relation of large and small manors 
or in their average size, and Professor Postan is wrong in 
drawing this conclusion from my work The strengthening 
of the manorial system in the thirteenth century was the result 
of the strengthemng of labour dues in the large manors I see 
no contradiction m the fact that the proportion of large and 
small manors did not undergo substantial change and that the 
average size of the manor remained approximately as before. 

There is no over-simphfication in holding that the lay and 
ecclesiastical magnates owned large manors and the small 
feudal lords owned small manors I have made a special 
examination of this problem and have reached the conclusion 
that large manors are in fact concentrated on the estates of the 
great lords and small manors on the estates of the small lords 
But I am well aware of exceptions, includmg the peculiarities 
of the estates of the Templars and the Hospitallers; nor do I 
Ignore the special features of ecclesiastical estates, whether of 
the old or the new rehgious houses. But if the student should 
not simplify and schematize his material, he should also not 
lose sight of the fundamental guidmg lines because variants 
exist 

In conclusion, I should note that Professor Postan, in his 
criticism, several times attacks the Marxist conception of 
historical development. It seems to me that these remarks 
spiing fiom an over-simplified conception of Marxism, and often 
miss Ae point. As I have already noted, he is wrong m seemg 
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in the manoi an ‘established convention of Marxist historio- 
graph/. 

The divergence between us and the historical school to 
which Professor Postan belongs is, I think, rooted not so much 
m the evaluation of the histoiical role of the manor as m the 
denial by this school of features specific to the feudal mode of 
production as a whole. 

The Marxist conception of a ‘natural economy’ is seen by 
Professor Postan m an over-simplified fashion. He says: ‘The 
notion of the Middle Ages as a period of natuial economy may 
still linger in Marxian writings, but has very few adherents 
elsewhere’. This is said in connection with my conclu dons on 
the predominance of money rent in thirteenth-century England 
But a natural economy is m no way conceived by Marxist 
histonans in an over-simplified way, i e. as consisting merely in 
the absence of a market and of money-circulation, or of money 
rent. 

The exaggerated contrast between a ‘natural’ and a 
‘monetary’ economy is a source of considerable theoretical 
errors, and is characteristic, not of Marxist, but of the crudest 
nineteenth-century bourgeois hislonogiaphy. It provided a 
basis for the equally crude counter-assertions of Dopsch and his 
school. The Marxist conception is opposed to over-simphfied 
views of either type. Exchange and money, and with them 
elements, too, of money rent appear at extremdy early stages of 
development, during the predominance of a natural economy, 
i.e. an economy in which the product is produced not for sale, 
but directly for consumption. But certain surpluses over 
consumption can go for sale and become commodities. Accord- 
mg to Marxism the opposite of a natural economy is not a 
‘monetary’, but a ‘commodity’ or a ‘commodity-monetary’ 
economy, in which the product is produced as a commodity. 
Urban production in the Middle Ages was, from the very 
begi nnin g, primaiily of a commodity type Agricultural 
production, predominant in the Middle Ages, gradually 
became more and more commodity production, though long 
preservmg the basic features of natural economy At the end 
of the medieval period, the dominance of simple commodity- 
production, already a transitional stage to capitalist production, 
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was chaiacteristic. Capitalist production only begins when 
labour-power is cJso transformed into a commodity. It should 
at the same time be noted that capitalist lelations are gradually 
generated within the feudal mode of production 

Fmthermore, money lent, according to Marx, is not at all 
a ‘non-feudal rent’, it is only the last stage of development of 
feudal lent Elements of it can appear very early, but its 
predommance already signifies the breakdown of the feudal 
mode of production. Marx makes a defimte distinction 
between feudal money rent and capitahst rent, which has 
completely different economic characteristics and can only 
arise m capitahst society. 

Professor Postan thinks that the conception of continuous 
development which he finds in my book, is characteristic of 
Marxism As I have already stated, I do not adhere to this 
conception, and it is certainly foreign to Marxism The 
transition from a feudal (or ‘manorial’) economy to ‘more 
capitalistic forms’ does not lepiesent a direct line of develop- 
ment, and the growth of the market can, m certain circum- 
stances, be accompamed by an intensification of feudal 
exploitation, as Marx showed.^ The development of the 
productive forces, also, does not appear in the shape of a con- 
imuous progress. Here, too, halts and setbacks due to varying 
conditions both of a natural and, more often, of a social 
character are possible, while, quite often, the strength and 
duration of natural retarding factors are deteinuned by social 
conditions Piofessor Postan is wrong in thinking that a 
fatalistic faith in the automatic progress of mankind is a feature 
of Marxism; a faith in continuous evolution is even less 
characteristic 

If I succeed in completing my plans, I shall try to link the 
analysis of the relations of production in feudal England, which 
I have given in my book, with an analysis of the productive 
forces and trace, in the conditions of medieval England, the 
operation of the econoimc law of the necessary correspondence 
of the relations of production with the character of the forces 

* Capital, Vol 1, ‘The Greed for Surplus Labour Manufacturer and Boyard’ 
Engels speaks of the same thing, calling it ‘second serfdom* Many Soviet scholars 
refer to this, for example, B D Grekov m his Peaamls tn Bus 
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of production ^ But this is a new, large, and complex task 
The present book only partly carries out this theme 

However, I hope that I have succeeded in posing in a new 
way a number of questions of fundamental sigmficance for the 
history of medieval society ® 
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E vgeny Alexeyevich kosminsky’s name is 

well known to historians of medieval England as the 
author of three articles published m the Economic History 
Rmew m 1928, 1931 and 1933.^ The first of these deals with 
a theme often taken up by Kosnunsky — ^the traditional interest 
shown by Russian scholars in English history; while the second 
two deal with the problems of thirteenth-century Enghsh 
agiarian history which are more fially exanuned in this book 
Kosminsky stands in the tradition of Vinogradoff, Savine and 
Petrushevsky and like them has been closely linked with the 
teaching of medieval history m Moscow from the date of his 
graduation in 1915 in the Faculty of History and Philosophy 
at the University His research and teaching at various 
historical mstitutes culminated m 1934 m his appointment 
as head of the department of medieval history at Moscow 
University! a post he held until 1949 At the same time 
(1936-52) he was head of the medieval section of the Institute 
of History of the Academy of Sciences of the U S.S R. He was 
also, for a period, m charge of a group in this Institute which 
was concerned with the promotion of Byzantme studies. 
In 1939 Kosminsky became a corresponding member, and 
in 1948 a full member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U S.S R , the highest academic honour m the country. Much 
of his activity of late has been curtailed through ill-health, 
but it is characteristic that he should have been chosen in 
1952 to be editor-m-chief of the journal News, devoted to a 
cause dear to his heart, the furthering of understanding between 
his own country and the English-speaking world 

In addition to makmg his own contribution to historical 
knowledge Kosmmsky has been responsible for the foimation 
of a younger generation of medievahsts. The strong bent of 
these younger historians towards English history may be seen 
in the pages of the periodical The Middle Ages^ and in the new 

I Economic History Remtw, vola i, ui and v 

* Issued by the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Four volumes have so far appeared 
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History of the F.nglish Revolution, a work of collaboration 
between Kosmmsky and some of his pupils. 

If Kosmmsky contmues a great Russian historical tradition, 
he does not mark tune in the footprmts of his predecessors. 
Whilst appreaatmg their contribution he also criticizes their 
conclusions, not only because of the appearance of fresh 
evidence, but also from the theoretical standpomt Kosminsky 
is a Marxist, while his predecessors were not. 

It is not necessary either to be a Marxist or to have an 
extensive knowledge of the Marxist historical method to 
appreciate Kosminsky’s work. However, the writings of 
Kosminsky and his school can be better understood if one has 
some acquaintance with its approach and terminology. The 
author, m his preface, has endeavoured to explain some of 
the terms he uses, and occasional editorial footnotes attempt 
further clarification. It may also be useful to mdicate here 
some of the most important sources of Kosminsky’s method, 
particularly some Marxist writings which are not widely 
known in this country. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The first volume of Marx’s Capital, and especially its historical 
chapters, is clearly very important in the formation of the 
theoretical background of Marxist historians. It has been 
well known to Enghsh students for many years, as have a 
number of other expository works dating from what may be 
called the first period of the elaboration of Marxist theory.^ 
On the other hand the third volume of Capital, edited by 
Fredenck Engels and published posthumously, is much less 
well known outside Marxist circles though its importance 
m the development of the Marxist historical method is con- 
siderable. It contains two historical chapters of great interest. 
These are Chapter XX, entitled ‘Historical Data Goncemmg 
Merchants’ Capital’, and Chapter XL VII, entitled ‘Genesis 
of Capitalist Ground Rent.’ Briefly their argument is as follows. 
In the first, Marx analyses the part played by merchant capital 
in historical development, with critical imphcations for the 
theory in vogue in his day, and since, that it was the develop- 

^ Such as the Manifesto if the Commimtst Party (1848) by Marx and Engels, 
Marx’s Jniroductuin to the Qniiqm <f Political Ecommy (1859), Engels’ Anit-DiJmng 
(1877) and Ludmg Feuerbach ^886), and other lesser Works 
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ment of international trade and the accumulation of money 
capital that brought about the disintegration of feudal, and 
the rise of capitahst, society. The second contrasts what Marx 
calls ‘feudal rent’ (whether in labour, in kind, or in money) 
with capitahst ground rent. According to Marx, the level of 
feudal rent is determined by the degree of non-economic 
compulsion which the landlords, because of their ownership 
of the land and their political power, can exercise against the 
peasant producers The level of capitahst ground rent, on 
the other hand, depends only partly on the landlord’s monopoly 
and mostly on the general level of capitalist profit. 

It IS a fairly widely held misconception that Marx was httle 
interested in the peasantry His earliest political battles had 
been m defence of the common rights of the Rhenish peasantry, 
and towards the end of his life he became very mterested m 
the revolutionary potentialities of the Russian peasants Even 
so, it was primarily the Russian Marxists who developed the 
theoietical analysis (from the general Marxist standpomt) of 
the peasantry as a class in feudal and capitalist society It 
was a practical political problem for them Although they 
opposed the peasant utopiamsm of the Populists (the Narod- 
mki) in order to emphasize the importance of the small but 
highly concentrated mdustrial proletariat, they could not 
ignore the fact that Russia was primarily a peasant country. 
It was essential for them to explore peasant society, and to 
examine the social and economic tensions in the Russian 
village which would make revolutionaries of some peasants 
and reactionaries of others. 

This was a problem which V. I. Lenin studied a great deal 
in the early days of the Marxist movement in Russia. His two 
chief works on Ae subject were ‘The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia’ and ‘The Agrarian Problem in Russia at the End 
of the Nineteenth Century’.^ Based on official statistical 
material, his analysis owes much to the chapters m the third 
volume of Capital already mentioned Since conditions in the 
Russian countryside, even after the liberation of the serfs, 
were amazingly medieval in many ways, it is natural that 
Soviet historians in approaching medieval Enghsh agrarian 
history should have the history of their own peasantry in mind. 

1 Lenin, Selected Works (English Edition), i 
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And in view of the great prestige of Lenin as a theoretician of 
Marxism, we must add these two books to our hsL of works 
which must be considered of importance in the formation of 
the historical school to which Kosminsky belongs. The reader 
will see for himself what analogies Kosminsky feels able to 
draw between the history of the Russian and of the Enghsh 
peasantry. * 

The foregoing remarks do not aim to be in any way compre- 
hensive as a presentation of the theoretical bases of the Soviet 
historical school, but the Enghsh reader who wishes to under- 
stand a little more about the background of the Soviet 
medievahsts would be well advised to consult the works 
mentioned. 

4c H: iN 

The conclusions at which Kosminsky has arrived as a result 
of his detailed study of the Hundred Rolls of 1279 are already 
well known m outline to Enghsh historians from the articles 
already referred to The importance of their contnbution 
can be appreciated if one notes the references to them in most 
works dealing with the medieval English social structure that 
have appeared since their publication. The importance of 
this present book is, of course, partly in the extra material 
which It contains But for the English reader it will have an 
additional interest. The author’s method of mquiry is one 
which has been little used in medieval studies in this country; 
and the author fully explains the apphcalion of his method 
to the reader during the course of the mquiry. 

The novelty of Kosnunsky’s method is neither in his use of 
statistics nor m the choice of questions which have been put 
to the material, but rather m a combination of the two. 
Such statistics as we find in most contemporary medieval 
agrarian studies are not m the same class as those used by 
Kosmmsky, for the tables illustrating the growth of estate 
economy (the most characteristic subject of study to-day) 
are based on comparatively scanty data. However, we must 
note that it was one of our own greatest medievalists who 
stated the case for the use of what our author calls ‘mass 
statistics’. Referring to Domesday Book, F. W. Maitland 
wrote; ‘Far be it from us to say that microscopic labour spent 
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upon one county or one hundred is wasted; often it is of the 
highest value, but such work is apt to engender theories which 
break down the moment they are carried outside the district 
in which they had their origin Well would it be if the broad 
features of Domesday Book could be set out before us in a 
series of statistical tables.’^ 

Kosimnsky has done precisely this, for the only source for 
Enghsh agranan history in the medieval penod which can be 
compared with Domesday Book. He has corrected impressions 
derived from imcroscopic labour, spent not so much on one 
county or one hundred as on the individual large estate He 
has shown that theones based on the most conscientious and 
meticulous examination of the documents of the large baronial 
or monastic estate can also break down the moment they are 
carried, not to another country, but to other forms of property, 
such as the small estates of rich peasants or small knights, in 
the very same district. The statistical analysis of the manorial 
structure, forms of rent and availability of labour on hundreds 
of these small estates throughout the Midlands is one ofKos- 
minsky’s chief contributions to Enghsh economic and social 
history. 

Another important feature of Kosminsky’s work, distinguish- 
ing it from many previous writings, is the treatment of the 
problem of rent The emphasis on rent is not simply due to a 
more or less arbitrary selection for special attention of one 
among a number of important topics. It results from the 
conception that in the payment of rent are embodied the 
essential features of the social relations between the two basic 
classes of feudal society — ^landlords and peasants. We must 
bear m mind that for our author, ‘feudal rent’ m the Middle 
Ages IS analogous to ‘surplus value’ m capitalist society It 
represents the maximum amount of their product, surplus to 
the subsistence and reproduction (i.e. re-investment) needs 
of the peasant household, which the landlord can extract from 
the peasants at any given time 

‘Feudal rent’ is not necessarily everything that is left after 

^ Domesdeff Book and Beyond, 467 The reader will see that Kosminsly has studied 
Maitland carefiilly But he has, of course, other precedents m the use of the 
statistical method in agrarian history, such as the works of Lemn mentioned above, 
and the work of I I Granat, die Russian historian, critically discussed bdow, 
pp 208-11 

b* 
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the peasant has fed and clothed himself and his family, and 
provided seed, stock and implements for the next cycle of 
production. Custom and peasant resistance can reduce the 
amount that the mdividual landlord, or the slate representmg 
the landlord class as a whole, can obtain. Furthermore all 
manner of circumstances can determine the form in which 
the rent is paid, whether m labour, produce, or money Again, 
the position of different peasant gxoups m-d-vis the landlord, 
may be strengthened or weakened m different degrees accord- 
ing to the form rather than the amount of rent. Hence, a 
commutation of labour services for money is to the advantage 
of the well-to-do peasant who wants to increase production 
for the market, but not to that of the middling peasant con- 
cerned only with subsistence. In Kosmmsky’s view, the period 
of the Hundred Rolls was one in which^ — ^in spite of the preva- 
lence of money rent — the level of feudal rent m general was 
very high But his conception of landlord-peasant relation- 
ships is not over-simplified. The book demonstrates the very 
great diversity in the level and the forms of rent at the time of 
the compilation of the Hundred Rolls; and were he to carry 
the story further he would show how considerably the level of 
rent was affected by the temporary tipping of the balance of 
social forces in favour of the peasants, especially after 1381. 

The peasant rising of 1381 occupies a prominent position 
m Kosminsky’s conclusion, m spite of the fact that it occurred 
a century after the penod about which the book is mamly 
concerned. Smee the author’s conception of feudal rent 
necessarily includes a conception of soci^ conflict, it is natural 
that he should project his examination of the rural class 
struggle forward to this formidable expression of it. But this 
IS not the only zispect of his interest in the rising to which we 
should draw attention. There is also a more general feature 
of the interpretation of history to which Kosminsky subscribes 
which IS worth noting, the refusal to separate the economic 
fi»m the social and pohtical sides of historical development. 
Thus, the successful increase of rents obtained by landlords 
in the thirteenth century was an aspect of the general increase 
in their pohtical and social power. The fall in rents in the 
later Middle Ages was due to political and social action by the 
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peasants in defence of their interests.^ Kosminsky does not 
discount the more impersonal elements of econonuc develop- 
ment (such as the supply of and demand for the various 
factors of production), but lays much greater stress than do 
most contemporary economic historians on the human factor, 
in the sense of the more or less conscious pursuit of social aims 
by the principal contending classes. For this reason, the expres- 
sion of aims m the Smithfield and Mile End programmes is 
seen as the crystalhzation of peasant ideas after two centuries 
of minor conflict over issues connected with attempts to increase 
feudal rent. 

Finally, we must draw attention to the treatment in the 
book of die key problem of labour supply Among tlie best 
sources for an exact estimate of the relative amounts of servile 
and wage labour in the thirteenth century are the annual 
accounts of manorial bailiffs Kosminsky does not use this 
source to a great extent, although he employs the accounts 
of some of the Earl of Norfolk’s manors as a check on his 
principal sources But the estate accounts, m spite of their 
detail and precision, do not allow that wide comparison of 
labour problems on estates of diffeient size and structure 
which the author aims to achieve Hence his most important 
conclusions about the employment of wage labour on the 
properties of peasants and small landowners are drawn by 
inference from calculations from the Hundred Rolls concerning 
the inadequacy of labour services 

It will be noticed that Kosimnsky introduces an element in 
his discussion of labour problems which is perhaps new to 
many English readers. This is the question of the extent to 
which medieval wage labour was subject to non-economic 
compulsion. If the growth of a body of propertyless wage 
labourers, free to sell their labour power m any market, is a 
necessary prereqmsite for the development of the capitalist 
mode of production, the extent to which labourers were free 
to sell their labour power will be of considerable importance. 
The same non-economic compulsion that was used by the 
landlords m obtaining rent was exercised against wage- 

^ This fall in rents is not, as some historians seem to imagine, mcompatible 
with vast accumulations of wealth by certam families These efibrts at concentra- 
tion were probably caused by the mse des fortunes setgneunales, which was not 
confined to England 
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workeis in so far as many of them were recruited from servile 
families and subject to the legal disabilities of villeinage. 
These features of pre-capitalist wage labour affect the mobility 
of labour, rates of wages, and so on, and Kosminsky naturally 
has to concern himself with these matters when discussing 
embryo capitalist forms on the estates of the small landowners. 

* 4 . * 

In the Russian edition of this book, the author’s introduction 
and the first chapter dealt with the bibliogiaphy of the subject 
and with some of the general problems of English agrarian 
history. Since it was necessary, for the Enghsh edition, to 
economize on space, it was decided with regret that these 
would be the most suitable parts of the book to omit, particu- 
larly since the argument was directed to the Soviet rather than 
to the English student 


JwK 1955 
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STUDIES IN THE AGRARIAN 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


CHAPTER I 

REVIEW OF THE SOURCES 

N O other country can compare with England in its fund 
of sources for the study of agranan history, both printed 
and unprmted. Of these sources, we shall choose those 
which are most suitable for our purpose — mass statistical 
calculations covering large areas. 

I 

Manorial Records 

Manorial documents are the most important for the agrarian 
history of the thirteenth century, and of these we must first 
mention the manorial surveys or extents, and the records of the 
manor courts. 

Manonal surveys, usually based on the depositions of the 
most respected, that is, the most prosperous peasants, give a 
detailed catalogue of free and ser^e holdmgs on the manor, 
with all their dues. The demesne land is often described as 
well. Although the term ‘extent’ {extenta, extentum) presupposes 
that tenants’ dues and income from demesne are given m 
money, ^ the term is commonly apphed to all surveys of this 
type, whether or not they mclude monetary assessments of 
revenue and dues 

Court rolls contam short accounts of all cases heard in manor 
courts, some indication of fines and amercements paid to the 
lord, the decisions of manorial juries, and the occasional record 
of rulings under manorial custom They abundantly illustrate 
the inner hfe of the manor, ils customs, and many aspects of 
^ Cf R V Lennard, ‘What is a manorial extent'”, EJtR., xliv (1999) 
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everyday existence. They are a unique source of infoimation 
about the never-ending class stiuggle which filled the daily 
life of the manor’s inhabitants. 

These two types of document formed the main material for 
the description of life on the classical manor, as found in the 
works of Seebohm, Vinogradoif and Petrushevsky But from 
the end of the nineteenth century specialists more and more 
concentrated on a third source — mimsters’ accounts. These 
mclude the annual accounts rendered by reeves and bailiffs of 
all manorial income and expenditure, in both money and 
produce. They also mclude a statement of all labour services 
owed, whether rendered as such or replaced by money pay- 
ments An analysis of these accounts gives particularly valuable 
results when there is not one separate account, but a whole 
senes covering a number of years ^ No other source can illus- 
trate in such detail the linla between the demesne and the 
market, the commutation of labour services for money, or the 
expenditure in the maintenance of the demesne economy But 
these accounts must be used caicfully Separate items both of 
income and expenditure often combine different elements 
without apparent reason, demanding careful analysis. For 
example, fixed payments made by fiee and villein tenants are 
usually confused under the single heading Redditus Assisae. 

Another important somce of manorial oiigin is contained m 
the instiucuons to reeves and baihffs regarding demesne 
admmistration and the keepmg of accounts. Such instructions 
often shed hght on a problem about which other sources are 
vague — ^the life of the lord’s household and the part played m it 
by the unfree house and farm servants. 

The souices so far mentioned have one common feature: they 
are all of manorial origin and depict the bfe of the manor 
firom the standpoint of the demesne economy and manorial 
administration. This detemunes both their strong and their 
weak points. Sources of this kmd only exist in sufi&cient 
abundance for the large church estates and to a lesser degree 
for lay estates, mostly in the south and east of England. 
Complex and accurate accounts and court rolls only existed, 
generally speakmg, in the establishments of large estate 

^ Important studies based on analyses of senes of accounts include A. E 
Levett, 'Black Death on the Estates of the See of Wmchester’, 0 S SJL H,, v, 
(igiS): F Davenport, Seonomte Devetopmenl qf a Miifolk Manor (igo6) 
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owners — or of such as had adopted forms of monetary accozmt- 
ancy. These sources, in fact, show us how tilings worked in the 
large feudal, and especially in the church estates, of southern 
and eastern England They shaped the older studies upon which 
current conceptions of the ‘classical’ manor are based 

Deeds 

A very nch and by no means fully utilized source consists of 
deeds, some in the oiigmal, others collected in cartulaiies 
They deal with gifts, land sales, di\ isions of property, bequests, 
and court decisions on land ownership, among other topics. 
They contain valuable information about the composition of 
estates, about rents, tenures, and forms of alienation, as well as 
agrarian conditions They are especially valuable since they 
are not confined to any one type of landed property, as in the 
case of documents of manorial origin The studies of Gray, 
Stenton, and Douglas, based principally on this type of material 
have yielded important results m the study of local agrarian 
conditions.^ 

Government Records 

Next, we must consider matenals of government ongin* 
surveys, court cases, legal treatises, legislation, and so on. Their 
abundance illustrates the large part — by comparison with 
continental Europe — ^played by the state in feudal England, 
and the Domesday survey of 1086 is but an early example of 
such documents. The activity ofioyal commissions and itinerant 
justices increased under the Angevin kmgs, and financial and 
legal mquuies served to create a class of records of gieat 
importance for agrarian history. Among these, pnde of place 
goes to the Himdred Rolls, especially those of 1279 These 
form a cadastral survey far superior to Domesday Book in 
detail and accuracy Surveys for taxation assessment are also 
of great significance, in particulai for the evidence they provide 
of social stratification within the villages The group also 
includes surveys for special purposes, such as those made 

L Gia.y, English Field Systems F M Stenton, ‘Types of Manorial 

Structure in the Northern Danelaw’, OSSLH, 11 (igto), D C Douglas, ‘The 
Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia’, ibid , ix (1927) Deeds are, of course, 
the basic source for the pre-Conquest penod, but this is not under consideration 
here. 
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when estates fell into the king’s hands on confiscation or because 
of the death of a tenant-in-chief {inquisiHones post mortem). We 
should mention here the accounts rendered by the crown 
oflScials m charge of such estates. A group of surveys also 
worthy of mention is that of church estates and church revenues 
made several times during the thirteenth century, the most 
important being the Taxatio Ecclestastica of Pope Nicholas IV 
(i 29 r).i 

Legal records are an abundant source for the history of 
agrarian relations in the thirteenth century, of which a good 
sample are the Plactta de Q^o Warranto.^ To these legal records 
we should also add the records of court cases made by practising 
lawyers, known as the Year Books. Court cases reveal many 
aspects of the class struggle, particularly the stiuggle between 
lords and peasants. This source is, of course, very important 
for the study of Wat Tyler’s using, but has also been used by 
E. F. Jacob in his picture of the class struggle at the time of 
the Barons’ Wars, and by R, H. Hilton in his study of the 
class struggle in the English village in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth ccntuiics ® 

Legal treatises based on court practice express the point of 
view of authoritative jurists of the period on a number of 
problems concerned with agrarian relations * Historians have 
long used these woiks, and their use has raised a number of 
complicated problems concermng the relation between legal 
theory and reahty. Agncultural treatises, too, are of great 
interest, especially the best known of them, that of Walter of 
Henley.® 

To finish this cursory sketch of the main sources for English 
agrarian history in the Middle Ages we must mention legislative 
enactments and hterary sources Of the former, the Statutes of 
Merton, Westminster II, De Vim Religiosts, and Quia Emptores 
are most significant for the thirteenth century, and enactments 

Secord Commtssion (iBoa) * tbtd (iBiS) 

* £ F. Jacob, ‘Studies m the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion*, 
OSSLH, viii (1935), R H Hilton, ‘Peasant Movements in England before 
1381’, EcH,R, and ser, 11, a (1949). Bracton’s Note Book (ed F W Maitland, 
1887) IS an important source of the type under discussion 

* E g Glanville, De Legthus et eonsuemtntbut regnt Anghae, ed G E Woodbine 
(193a), Bracton, De Legibus et consueiudtntbus Anghae, ed. T Twiss (1878-83), 
Fleta seu commentanus June Anglteant, ed, J. Selden, and edition (1685), ‘The 
Mirror of Justices’, SS ,vu (1893) 

‘ W(Uter of Henley s Husband^, ed. £. Lamond (i8go). 
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such as those coimected with the regulation of labour become 
abundant in the fourteenth century. Of the latter, chronicles, 
literary works and political tiacts provide information on 
agrarian matleis and especially details of everyday life which 
cannot be found in other sources. 

Evaluation of Sources 

Our choice of sources is determined by the tasks we have set 
ourselves. For theii accomphshment we require infoimation 
on a massive scale which will enable us to extend our know- 
ledge beyond the limits of the laige (usually ecclesiastical) 
manor Although manoiial extents are concrete and detailed, 
and although court rolls and bailiffs’ accounts arc rich in 
information about everyday matters, they are limited and one- 
sided. Hence, to begin with, we must turn to the more 
summary government sun'eys, which cover a wider field and 
are of large-scale application. Among these we must assign 
first place to the Hundred Rolls of 1279 This was the source 
which troubled Seebohm because of its comphcations and 
confusion, drew Vmogradoff’s attention to the importance of 
the free tenants of the manor; and provided Maitland with the 
basis for his attack on the ‘classical’ conception of the manor. 

As early as 1883 Vinogradoff drew attention to the first-rate 
importance of the Hundred Rolls of 1279 for the social history 
of England, setting them on a level with Domesday Book.^ 
Yet, although Domesday Book already has a whole literature 
of its oivn, no one has dealt specifically with the Hundred 
Rolls of 1279, although their thoroughness and detail, and the 
possibility of checking and supplementing them from other 
contemporaiy sources promise much more piecise and valuable 
lesults than those extracted with such difficulty from the famous 
eleventh-century record. The reason for this neglect lies, 
without doubt, in the fact that, whereas Domesday Book towers 
high above the other scanty souices for the eleventh century, 
the Hundred Rolls are overshadowed by a quantity of more 
‘live’, detailed and concrete material, the bias or one-sidedness 
of whach is not at first sight apparent. Furthermore, the 1279 
Hundred Rolls cannot compare with Domesday Book in 
territorial scope. They are only a fragment; but the fiagment 

^ Athenaeum, 1883 
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is a very large one, taking m more than 700 centres of habita- 
tion in an almost unbioken band from Suffolk to Oxfordshire. 

An investigation based upon such a source will not, of course, 
give an exhaustive answer to the problems of the structure of 
the F-nghsh village in the thirteenth century, but it will lay a 
solid foundation for such an answer. Precisely because it is a 
large-scale survey executed at one time and composed on a 
uniform plan, it affords a number of advantages which are 
practically never present when work is done on scattered 
sources emanating from different places and different peiiods. 
It provides a guaiantee agamst the one-sidedness which 
commonly results from deliberate selectivity. The Hundred 
Rolls describe, cheek by jowl, church and lay estates, large and 
small estates, typical manors, and agrarian structures such as 
can scarcely be called manors at all. For very many estates 
they are the only source of information. Furthermore, all parts 
of the survey were carried out at the same time, which is a safe- 
guard agamst the inclusion m one picture of features pecuhar 
to different phases or periods. The very nature of the suivey, 
its division into hundreds and counties, stresses local peculiarities 
and guards against their obhteiation. Lastly, and most impor- 
tant of all, a survey of this kind permits the employment of 
statistical methods. 

The region covered by the Hundred Rolls of 1279 is very 
well defined It is the area of the Upper Thames, tihe Ouse 
and the Avon — one of the most fertile areas of England, with 
a good system of waterways, a predominantly arable region. 
The localities described by that pait of the survey that chance 
has preserved for us arc thus sinular in character, and we must 
be careful not to apply observations and conclusions drawn 
from this material to areas or places with different characteristics. 
This is the region of arable frirramg, of serfdom, of the stubborn 
survival of labour dues Here weie entirely favourable con- 
ditions for a full development of the manorial system 

In order to extend my study beyond the area covered by the 
1279 Hundred Rolls, I have drawn upon one further source — a 
source already used by Gray for the study of the vicissitudes of 
feudal rent m England I refer to the Ingumtiones post Mm tern, 
which provide a vast series of surveys of the estates of lay 
vassals of the king begmning in the diiitics of the thirteenth 
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century These allow us to cany our observations a httle 
further back m time and to broaden them to cover practically 
the whole of England. I have studied more than four hundred 
manorial surveys appended to the inquisitions of Henry Ill’s 
time and of the early part of Edward I’s reign They are one 
of the most difficult sources, and to approach them without 
due criticism is dangerous But it does permit us to lay bare 
a number of features which cannot be described by any other 
means. It will help us to place the conclusions we reach on 
the basis of a study of the Hundred Rolls m their proper setting 
within a wider and more generalized picture. 


a 

The Hundred Rolls 

Under the general name of Hundred Rolls, Rotuli Hundre- 
dorun, there are preserved in the Public Record Office a number 
of sources close to one another m both time and content ^ 
The most important of these are (1) the inquiries by itinerant 
justices in the thirty-mnth year of Henry Ill’s reign, into the 
feudal nghts of the crown, and of private individuals and into 
the state of the royal forests; these have been preserved, m 
fragmentary form, for five counties, (ii) the investigations 
by the special commissions of the second and third years of 
Edward I’s reign (1274-75) into the feudal rights of the 
crown, their usurpation by piivate individuals, the feudal 
rights of the great lords, and, m particular, into abuses of 
power by the king’s officials; these have been preserved in toto, 
or in later extracts, for almost all counties, (111) the inquincs 
which interest us, that is, the mquests of 1279 (7-8 Ed I.) 

The Rotuli Hundredorum were published by the Record Com- 
mission in two volumes (1812 and 1818), but their edition 
cannot be treated as final For the 1279 survey it gives, in 
whole or m part, the descriptions of the hundreds of Willey 
and Stodden m Bedfordshire, Mursley, Banstow, Stodfold 
and Mucha, and the borough of Marlow, m Buckinghamshire, 
almost the whole of southern Cambridgeshire (the Isle of Ely 
IS m iss in g), viz , the town of Cambridge, the ‘suburb’ of 

^ See H M Cara, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls (1931), and the same 
author’s ‘Studies in the Hundied Rolls’, OS S LH ,\i (zgai) 
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Barnwell, the hundreds of Chesterton, Ghilford, Fiendish, 
Northstow, Papworth, Staine, Staploe, Longstow, Thriplow, 
Wetherley and Whittlesford (the hundreds of Gheveley and 
Radfield in the east, and Armingford in the south-west are 
missing) The survey of practically the whole of Huntingdon- 
shire is extant (the hundreds of Hirstingstone, Leightonstone, 
Normancross and Toseland, and the town of Godmanchester), 
and almost the whole of Oxfordshire — ^the hundreds of 
Bampton, Banbury, Bullmgton, Chadlington, Dorchester, 
Ewelme, Langtree, Lewknor, fragments of the survey of the 
town of Oxford, the hundreds of Pirton, Thame, Ploughley, 
Wootton, and the royal demesne of Woodstock; the hundreds of 
Bloxham in the north and Bmficld in the south are noissmgA 
Altogether the surveys of about 640 centres of habitation 
have been published in whole or in part. Among the Miscel- 
laneous Books of the Exchequer in the Pubhc Record Office 
there is a volume of 120 pages, discovered by Vinogradoff, 
which contains a copy of the survey for the two Warwickshire 
hundreds of Stoneleigh and Kineton, brmging in about no 
more inhabited places. In the Cambridge Public Libiary 
and in the British Museum, in two old registers which belonged 
to the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, Powell discovered copies of 
the survey dealing with eight Suffolk hundreds. Although 
these copies are headed De ttinere Salomonis Rqffensts et soaorum 
suorum anno regni regis Edwardi filit Hennci III incipimte XV (i.e. 
1286-87), Powell succeeded by means of a comparison with 
the inquisitions post Mortem, in establishing beyond doubt 
that the actual date is about 1280, and that we therefore 
probably have here a copy of the 1279 survey. The copies in 
this case are not full; only those parts of the survey are given 
which the monastery saw fit to record for its own purposes. 
In some cases, however, places are included which have 
nothing to do with the abbey’s estates There are also omissions 

‘ Giuseppi in his Gia 4 t to the Public Records, i, 340-42, points out that not all 
the Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire surveys have been printed. He refers also 
to two unpublished documents which contain a survey of Middlesex But these 
documents, in fact, have nothing to do with the 1270 survey. For Oxfordshire, 
there is a short survey of the borough of Banbury which has not been published. 
For Cambndgeshire, a small fragment of the survey of the hundred of Noithstow 
(it can hardly be deciphered), and the survey of the village of Dullmgham m 
the hundred of Radfield, remain unpublished. 
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and abbreviations.^ In any case we do not have more than one- 
tenth of the whole survey. There also exists a copy of a short- 
ened survey of the Leicestershire hundreds of Guthlaxton and 
Gartree, made by the early seventeenth-century antiquaiy, 
William Burton. This shortened version was probably made 
at the Exchequer from the 1279 survey.® 

Background of the 1279 Survey 

The 1279 investigation belongs to the period of intensified 
royal activuty, after the end of the troubles of the latter years 
of Henry Ill’s reign and following the accession of his son In 
October 1274 a number of commissions were appointed to 
investigate the loss and destruction of royal rights owing to the 
troubles of the preceding reign and the dislocation of local 
government 

Surveys of this sort were nothing new in English practice. 
The crown made wide use of inquests by juiies, and the same 
method was used by feudal lords for their own purposes; 
and It IS possible, as Brunner, Maitland, H M Cam and 
others have argued, that the practice may have deriv ed from 
that of the Frankish kmgs. Domesday Book is a monumental 
example of such a survey; but it is not an isolated one, and 
should be set alongside a multitude of other inquests, stretching 
in unbroken succession from the time of the Norman Conquest. 
As the functions of the monarchy, especially the admimstration 
of justice and of finance, became wider and more involved, 
they gave a further impulse to the development of such investi- 
gations The royal revenues, and the rights connected there- 
with, are then principal subject Landed property and the 
payments made by vassals, and above all the question of 
franchises, are the thmgs which interest the king, matters 
which, in the past had been investigated both by special 
commissioners and justices on eyre. 

In Bracton we find a catalogue of the Capitula Ittnens, that 
is, of the questions committed for investigation to the justices 

1 Part of this document was published by E Powell, A Svffolk Hundred w 1283 
(1910) It IS printed in full in The Pmchbeck Reguler, ed Lora Francis Hervey, 11, 
go-aSa (1925) See also D C Douglas, ‘Feudal Documents from the Abbey of 
Bury St Edmunds*, Br lie, viii (193a). a \Kr n 

* See R H Hilton’s essay m Studies ut Leicestershire Agranm History, ed W. u. 
Hoskins (1949) 
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on eyre. Bracton notes that these questions vary according to 
circumstances, and are sometimes more and sometimes less 
numerous, 1 As this piactice is developed, however, the list of 
questions tends in general to become longer and longer. 
Among them three mam groups may be distinguished: (i) 
questions concerning the king’s rights of ownership, escheats, 
wardships, etc., these investigations did not lead to punish- 
ment or legal proceedings, but simply produced information 
which might later be used in a number of ways, (h) questions 
concerning the usurpation or abuse of franchises; here, too, as a 
lule, only information was called for, it was the business of 
the Exchequer to decide whether a case of quo warranto should 
be brought, (iii) a very important group of questions con- 
cerning the activities of sheriffs, coroners and bailiffs ® 

The 1274-75 investigation was entrusted not to the itinerant 
justices on their usual circmts but to a specially appointed 
commission. Some new questions were introduced and some 
of the old ones dealt with in more detail. In general this inquest 
was intended to be more thorough than its predecessors, its 
purpose was to liquidate the abuses perpetrated by feudal 
lords and officials dunng the paiod of unrest under Henry III. 
The investigation covered the following questions: which royal 
manors were in the kmg’s hands and which had been ahenated? 
What fiefs were held from the kmg in chief and which of these 
had been alienated? Qiiestions were put on the alienation of 
lands from the ancient demesne of the crown, on the alienation 
of lands in favour of the church, on the farms of hundreds 
and towns, on hundreds in the hands of the leng and others 
which had been alienated, on services due to the king which 
had passed to other persons, on franchises and their abuse, on 
chases and parks newly estabhshed or enlarged, on the failure 
of lords or their agents to carry out royal commands, on knights’ 
fees and other lands which had passed into the hands of the 
church or of other persons to the detriment of the king’s right. 
At the end came a long list of questions concerning the 
malpractices of royal officials. In all those cases where the 
rights of the crown had passed into other hands the inquest 

' Bracton, 11, i8a sqq , Statute of the Realm, i, 833; Mummenta Oddhallae 
Lonmitemu, 1, 79, and ii, 347 

> PoUock and Maidand, u, 531, cf. Cam, OSSL.H, \n, 9-113, 
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was to determine from what date and by vutue of what 
authorization {quo wananto) the transfer had been effected. 
From this time forwaid all Aese questions, under the name of 
nova capttula, were included in the usual capitula ttinens of the 
Itinerant justices 

The result of the 1274-75 investigations was the records 
which historians refer to as the Rotuh Hundiedorum, although 
in fact they foim only one part, though the principal part, of 
the rolls. ^ They give a very clear picture of feudal England at 
that date, and their value is enhanced by the fact that the 
records have been preserved, eithei m entirety or in abbrc\iated 
versions, for the majority of counties Theie is a connection 
between this investigation and some heads of the First Statute 
of Westminster (April 1275) which are directed against the 
malpiactices of the king’s officers; there is also a connection 
with the Statute of the Exchequer which regulated the seques- 
tration of property (October 1275) and with the Statute de 
Judicus Assignatis {de Ragmanms). The inquest of 1274-75 
was also without doubt the startmg-point for the Statute of 
Gloucester (August 1278), which laid dotvn that those who 
claimed any franchise must appear before the justices on eyre 
or before the king and prove ffieir rights ® 

In 1278-79 eyres of justices itinerant were ordered to take 
place, m the couise of which the judges initiated a long senes 
of suits quo watranto on the basis of the 1274-75 investigation 
Many of the commissioners who had made the previous 
mquiries were now appointed to go on circuit as judges. 
But in the same year, 1279, other commissions were appointed 
to cairy out a new survey on a different and very sweeping 
programme. The hcadmgs of the questions to be answered 
by this survey have not been preserved sepeirately; but they 
are frequently lepeated in the actual text of the answers, 
sometimes in shortened and sometimes m more detailed foim. 
By comparmg diffeient sections of the record it is possible to 
reconstruct with fair accuracy a long list of these questions; 

^ In Stubbs, {Constiluivmal History of England), m the Pohlteal History of England 
(ed Hunt and Poote), and in Oman {History of England) and m a number of general 
works on political histoiy, ‘the Hundred Rolk’ means the record of the 1374—75 
investigation 

> Stats 1, a6, 197, 44, 45 
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each is formulated in great detail, sometimes even with con- 
siderable verbosity ^ 

Some questions repeat the capttula of 1274-75. These concern 
the king’s manors and their alienation; holdings in chief and 
their alienation; the alienation of lands of the ancient demesne; 
hundreds in the king’s hands and those which had been 
alienated; services due to the king but lost by him; franchises; 
lands which had passed into the hands of the church or of other 
persons to the detnment of the king’s rights; and other in- 
fringements of the rights of the crown. A number of heads are 
reminiscent of the investigation of 1255 or of the Capiiula 
Itinetis in Bracton* those on wardship, mariiage, escheats, 
garrison service, and chuich patronage. The questions on 
malpractices by the king’s servants were not included in the 
heaings for the new investigation. On the other hand, 
there are a numbei of entucly new questions, the answers to 
which did m fact form the mam content of the new Hundred 
Rolls 

The commissions were charged to maJee investigation into 
the following matters: what holdings were held by each arch- 
bishop, bishop, abbot, prior, earl, baion, kmght, freeman or 
townsman in the cities, boroughs, townships and villages; 
what castles they had, what knight’s fees, land-holdings, 
demesnes, woods, meadows, parks, pastures (common and 
private), preserves for hunting, fairs, markets, what weie their 
revenues from rents, from villem holdings, from cottars, from 
labour services done by seifs; from waters, common and private 
fisheries, rivers, fish-ponds, mills, gardens, heaths, maishes, 
peat-beds, alder-groves, etc. Inquiry is to be made as to who 
holds his estates in fee and who by fee-farm, who for life or 
for a term of years, who holds of the king in chief and who of 
other lords, and in the latter case which bids and for what 
services or payments. Further, the inquiry is to discover what 
demesnes, freeholders, villeins, serfs, cottars and other tenants 
each of the aforementioned parties possesses, and whether they 
hold immediately of their lords or through mesne tenants, it is 
to estabhsh also the size of the holding of each free man, 
vdlein, serf or cottar, and its terms, that is from whom held 

^ The heads of the questionnaue are given in the greatest detail in the survey 
of the Cambndgeshire village of Kingston (RH, 1^ 514-17). 
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and against what services or dues,* and to find out which fees 
and other holdings should pay scutage and how much, who 
holds these fees, on what conditions and from what date. 

This programme completely altered the character of the 
inquiry, pushing into the background the questions which 
had provided the mam content of previous suiveys and 
dehberately setting before the commissions the monumental 
task of a general cadastral survey of all England — and one, 
moreover, incomparably fuller and more detailed than that 
earned out by the Conqueror. 

The instruction to the commissioners stated the motives that 
prompted the government to undertake so complicated a 
survey ^ In view of the usurpations that have taken place of 
other men’s rights, in particular those of the king, it is essential 
to establish with exactitude the limits of the rights both of the 
king and of other feudal lords, ‘so that we may know for 
future time what belongs and should belong to us, and others 
may know what belongs and should belong to them’ * It was 
in this hght that the commissioners understood their task, and 
their survey is almost entuely devoted to cadastral questions. 

The survey of 1279 must be considered against the back- 
ground of the Barons’ Wars of 1258-67, the ‘tempus guerrae’, 
when the estates of the rival factions among the barons so 
often changed hands, resulting in a long senes of court cases, 
and eventually the return of most of the confiscated lands to 
their previous owners. The struggle withm the feudal class, 
modified as a result of the intervention of the knights — the 
‘commumtas bachelcriae Angliae’ — and the burgesses, ended 
with a compromise. The feudal class banded together around 
the crown, and to whatever extent the social struggle had 
extended beyond them ranks in the period of the lebclhon, 
the great feudal lords remamed the dominant social and 
pohtical force m the kmgdom. In any case they had never 
pursued separatist policies, rather attempting the tiansforma- 
tion of the monarchy into a submissive oigan of baromal 


^ The commission is printed in the preface to the Record Commission’s edition, 
vol 11 See also H Hall, A Formula Book qf English Official Hutoncal Documents, u 
(1008-9), 141-42 

* Cf the definition of the purposes aimed at by the compilation of Domesday 
Book as given in the Dudogus de Scaecarto ‘ut videlicet quilibet jure suo contentus 
ahenum non usurpet impune.’ (ed Charles Johnson (1950), p 63) 
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government. With the political compronuse went, in efiect, a 
delimitation of the respective nghts of the king and the lords 
to feudal rent, the rights of each party, so frequently infringed, 
were exactly defined so as to ensure the regular, perhaps even 
the increased, flow of lent The Hundred Rolls of 1279, then, 
were to provide a complete account and definition of feudal 
rent with an indication of the rights by which each lord laid 
claim to his share. The crown naturally wished to recover 
Its full share, and formulated strict rules for the proof of 
franchise rights, but m practice it was ready to find an 
acceptable compromise. It was the investigation of 1274-75, 
however, which was most concerned with franchise rights; 
while that of 1279 was to provide the completes t possible 
picture of the division of rent and the tangle of feudal relation- 
ships It was to provide a reliable source of information 
for admimstrative, judicial and financial pui poses. 

Compilation 

For cairying out the survey special commissions were 
appointed, usually of three men each, each comimssion (so far 
as one can judge from the fragments remaining) apparently 
deahng with two counties In the Hundred Rolls the com- 
missioners aie denominated Justine domim Regis or Inguisitores 
domini Regis In the comimssion for Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Wilham Muschet, Nicholas of Bassmgboume 
and Geoffrey of Sandacre participated.^ In Oxfordslure the 
survey was executed by Sampson Foliot, and Fulk of Ruyeote 
cum sociis * In Warwickshire and Leicestershire those respon- 
sible were Henry of Notyngem, Henry of Seldon and John 
Arundel.® With reference to the 1274-75 commissioners Miss 
Cam notes that in some cases at least an attempt was made to 
choose persons weU acquainted with the counties to which 
they were sent. This is apphcable to the 1279 commissioners 
as well W Muschet own^ lands in Cambridgeshire, and m 
the same county there were many lands belonging to the 
Bassmgboume family, while Sampson Foliot had estates in 
Oxfordshire. Three of the 1279 commissioners had taken part 

‘E.if,u, 40 a. »R^r,u, 688 

* RH ( War ) , In the preface to the Record Commission’s edition other names 
arc given 
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in the 1274-75 investigation, and some of them had seived as 
justices on eyre.^ In any case, they were experienced and 
knowledgeable men, belonging to the upper ranks of the royal 
bureaucracy. 

How, then, was the actual survey earned out^ 

Some mformation of this can be found in the royal instruc- 
tions; much material is yielded by the text of the survey itself; 
some questions which are not clear can be elucidated by analogy 
With the practice of the itinerant justices as given by Bracton, 
and with that of other govemmait inquiries — ^particularly the 
inquests for the assessment of movables for the levy of the 
fifths, eighths, and fifteenths, which were no less complicated 
than the work of the 1279 commissions. 

The royal wnt instructs the commissioners to visit in peison 
all places m the counties allotted to them, to take evidence 
from j'uries, and to question each man conscientiously on his 
fiefs and holdings. In case of necessity they are enjoined to 
make a second mvestigation 

The sheriffs of the counties are given ordeis to call together 
on a given day and at a given place as many knights and other 
‘good and legal men’ as may be necessary for carrying out 
the survey. The whole population of the counties concerned is 
required to give the commissioners every assistance m the 
execution of their task The names of all the vills, hamlets and 
holdmgs were to be distinctly copied into special books which 
must then be handed ovei to the king. The commissioners 
had to take an oath to carry out the commission entrusted to 
them Without fear or favour,* and not to fail in their duty 
through gifts or promises, or to accept church benefices, 
pensions or any oAer offeimg without the king’s peimission. 
The oath was not out of place, we know that monasteries 
practised bribery on a wide scale in such cases ® 

The kmg’s orders give only fiagmentary and vague instruc- 
tions on the execution of the survey Indeed, there was 
apparently no need for detailed msti actions, smee here the 
commissioners followed the estabhshed practice of the itinerant 

^ Cf Cam, 0 SSLH ,vi, lafr-ay 

* ‘Ne pur bienfet, doun, ne premesse de nuUe que fet vos seit ou vos purra 
estre fet ’ The text is given in the foreword to the Record Commission's edition, 
vol 11, and m H Hall’s Fonrada Book, ii, 14a 

^ See, for example. Liber Memorandorum Ealesu de Bemewdle (1907), 171 
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justices, which Bracton describes as follows. Against the arrival 
of the judges the sheriff, who receives specific orders from the 
king to that effect, must call together a full assembly of the 
county court. Then the bailiffs of the hundi eds must choose 
four knights from each hundred, these in their turn must 
choose twelve kmghts, or, if knights cannot be found, plain 
freemen, who are capable of canying out the king’s business 
in a proper manner. The lists of these men are handed over 
to the justices. The twelve men chosen must take an oath, 
the form of which is given in Bracton. After they are sworn m, 
they have read out to them in order all the heads of the 
questions to which they must reply before the judges. One must 
assume that they were given copies of the question headings, 
especially in the case of such complicated investigations as 
tliose we have cited. Then a day was appointed on which 
the jurors must appear with the answers. The jurors carried 
out their investigations, each jury for its own hundred, and 
appeared before the judges on the appointed day. Each jury 
in turn passed before the judges and gave its answers to all 
the questions in the capitula ttinens. 

The 1279 survey must have been carried out on many points 
according to the practice of the itinerant justices. If we turn 
to the Hundred Rolls themselves, we see that their information 
emanates from jurors, whose names are often given; there are 
almost always twelve of them for each hundred. How did the 
jurors collect their information? The king’s orders and the 
commissioners’ oath assume the active participation of the 
commissioners m the compilation of the survey. They are 
enjoined to go round in person to the various places in the 
counties and to cross-examine individuals on their fiefs and 
holdings; and the population at large is ordered to give them 
all the necessary information. The wording of the oath assumes 
direct contact between the commissioners and the peisons 
whose estates were being surveyed. But in Bracton the judges 
play only a passive part; they make known the question 
headings to the jurors, and then examine them according 
to those headings. All the work of collecting information falls 
upon the jurors, and no indication is given of how the latter 
discharged their difficult task. But one quite simple method 
was possible. The surveys given by the Hundred Rolls are 
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very close in character to the manorial surveys, the extents. 
In the compilation of manorial surveys all the evidence was 
provided by jurors selected from members of the manorial 
court; the complicated and detailed Ramsey surveys of the 
mid-thirteenth century were compiled on the basis of informa- 
tion given by small juries of three to five men. It seems prob- 
able that the hundred j'urors in making their mvestigations 
followed the practice used m preparing private surveys and 
made use of the same machinery. The orgamzation of the 
manor and manor courts may have been used m carying out 
the survey. Sometimes we find in the Hundred Rolls such 
expressions as Veredutum vtllatae de Cuithgton,^ and headings 
such as Halymot de Lewes, Hahmot de Clanefeud^ In these one 
may see indications of village assemblies. The survey was made 
according to vills. But the use of manorial orgamzation also 
can be perceived. Within the limits of the different vills the 
material is arranged according to the manors (when the manor 
and the vill do not comcide) , sometimes the manorial arrange- 
ment even infringes the prescnbed order.® It would, however, 
be a mistake to assume that the whole survey could be carried 
out with the help of manorial assembhes and manonal juries. 
In many vills there arc separate holdings or groups of holdings 
which do not come within any manorial orgamzation or which 
are connected wth manors lying in far distant vills These 
holdings may have been surveyed by means of the personal 
cross-examination of their tenants In some cases we have 
direct evidence of such personal lamination, the survey of 
the hundred of Mursley (Bucks ), for example, ends up with a 
list of persons who had refused to answer the jurors.* 

One may reach the following conclusion the hundred jurors 
were left to acquire the information demanded of them as they 
saw fit. Probably they made me of manorial orgamzation 
and of the machinery of the manor for their survey where 
these were forthcoming. In other cases they had recourse to 
personal examination of the people concerned. 

It IS hard to decide to what degree the jurors made use of 
manorial documents, first and foremost of the extents. A 
1 RH ,u, 83a * RH ,11, 6go-gi 

' See, for example, the survey of the vill of Bampton {RH , ti, 688 and foil ) 
or of Little Odell {R H , u, 338 and 331) and many others 
* They are hsted by name, RH ,n, 338 

B 
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comparison of the text of the Hundred Rolls with the existing 
Ramsey extents^ shows clearly that the jmors did not make 
direct use of the lattei and certainly did not repeat them. 
But this does not preclude the possibihty of their having used 
other surveys which have not come down to us, especially if 
such had been made not long before the government investiga- 
tion. It is also possible that jurors made use of material con- 
tained in official inquiries concerning single manois or groups 
of manors, the inquisitions post Mortem in particular In the 
Cartulary of Ramsey Abbey there is a copy of the inquisition 
dpaling with the abbey’s manor of Elton (Aylingtone),® which 
is also surveyed in the Hundred Rolls.® The Ramsey cartulary 
dates the document from the third year of Hemy III ( 1 2 1 8-i 9) , 
but incorrectly, a moie likely date is the fifty-second year of 
Henry III (1267-68).* Comparison leaves no doubt that the 
corresponding section of the Hundred Rolls is in part copied 
word for word from the 1267-68 inquisition, and in part is a 
close paiaphrase of it Evidently the authorities of the manor 
of Elton placed before the hundred jurors the comparatively 
recent survey, which gave them all the information tiicy might 
require This satisfied the jurors who probably made out a 
new copy foi themselves, at the same time making corrections, 
which were at times of a very impeifect nature Thus, m cases 
where a tenant named in the escheator’s survey had died (or 
otherwise ceased to be a tenant) they substituted ‘held’ {tenuit) 
for ‘holds’, which did not, however, prevent them from 
rcferrmg to him later in the present or even the future tense. 
Nothing is stated as to the fate of the holdings after the dis- 
appearance of these tenants, or by whom they were held in 
1279. 

The end of the escheator’s survey was not included m the 
Ramsey Cartulary, and for this reason it is impossible to assert 
categorically that the jurors, instead of making their own 
investigation, simply copied out a survey which was not, after 
all, quite up-to-date, making only a few supeificial corrections. 
In any case, it is clear that one source of the jurors’ information, 
m addition to the examination of the inhabitants of the village 

* See below, p s8 ff " C. Rnm , i, 490 * RH,u, 656 

‘ The mistake in the date may be attnbuted to the resemblance between the 
figures 111 and In 
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or representatives of the manoiial lords, was found in manorial 
records 

The Elton survey is in its style httle distinguishable from 
many other Huntmgdonshiie surveys, and other surveys out- 
side Huntingdonshire also. Evidently the jurors set about their 
investigation by puttmg the same questions as the escheators, 
and the inquisition post Mortem could serve at times as a source 
or at any rate as a close precedent for the Hundred Rolls 
However, this case is umque A comparison of the text of the 
Hundred Rolls with that of other inquisitions of near dates does 
not reveal any direct connection betiveen these sources 

On the other hand, a companson with the extents brmgs 
out very clearly the dependence of the Hundred Rolls upon 
the ‘daily round’ of manorial affairs from which the extents 
themselves spiang ^ In the Hunched Rolls a whole senes of 
manorial customs are given which were moic or less immaterial 
from the point of view of the survey. Evidently the question- 
naire was filled in by the local manorial officers. At times 
there are even details of manorial life not included in the extents 
themselves We hear the voice of the guaidians of manonal 
custom who compiled the extents, and see a repetition of the 
same familiar items of infoimation, even the same familiar 
words and turns of phrase 

A comparison of the Hunched Rolls with the Eynsham 
Cartulary and the Ltbet Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bemewelle 
leads to the same conclusions 

The jurors of the hundreds were given a wide measure of 
freedom m the interpretation of the questions presented to 
them, which were put in a very generalized foim and left 
considerable room for different mterpretations of detail Was 
It necessary to give the size of the demesne only, or also its 
value? Should the villeins be hsted one by one, or only the 
total number, or was it sufficient to indicate the area of viUem 
land? Should a detailed description of labour-services be given, 
or merely an overall assessment of their value? Every jury 
answered these questions in its own way, and the result is 
vaiiations in the record which make its statistical analysis 
very chfficult We find some very detailed surveys closely 

^ Among the Ramsey documents, the survey of the manor of ICmg’s Ripton is 
particularly mterestmg from this pomt of view 
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approaching the style of manorial extents, others which are 
dry, short and systematized Sometimes the jurors introduced 
supplementary questions, which were apparently not among 
those supplied by the commissioners Evidently people also 
seized the opportumty to air their complaints, which led to the 
inclusion in the survey of some information unforeseen by the 
official plan.^ Sometimes the supplementary information is 
reminiscent of some previous survey ® But in some cases 
supplementary questions were put by the commissioners 
themselves ® 

Undoubtedly the juiors took down a detailed record as they 
made their investigations. These records were then apparently 
dictated by them to the commissioners’ clerks, and in this 
form they became the actual rolls which have come down to us 

What part was played by the commissioners themselves? 
Were they merely intermediaries between the Exchequer 
and the jtuors, or did they carry out the king’s instructions 
and take an active part m Ae work of investigation? 

We are left with the impression that the commissioners’ part 
consisted only in instructing the jurors, hearing their answers 
and, possibly, taking special measures in cases where informa- 
tion was refused. The actual work of collecting information 
was left entuely to the jurors. 

The question of the class sympathies and connections of the 
jurors was considered by Vinogradoff, who concluded that the 
jurors’ findings reflected the mterests of the landowning class. 
In his opinion the 1279 survey helped to bring about an 
extension of the rights of landowners. It was not, he said, false 
as a whole, but it was apt to throw different things into the 
same mould, and to do it in the mteiest of landed proprietors.* 
Hence it is imperative to determine as precisely as possible the 
social composition of the junes The survey preserves twenty 
hsts of jurymen, of which I have examined eighteen represent- 
ing rural areas and comprising about a hundred and eighty 

^ For instance, RH , a, 685 

* Rff , a, 689 — extortion under pretext of distraint of knighthood, 

® E g., at the end of the survey of an Oxfordshire hundred, we read. ‘De 
inquisitionibus libertatis extra capitulis iniunctis per preceptum domini Samp- 
sonis de Fohot de dommicis forestis et boscis domini Regis, et de his qui debent 
esse imhtes per preceptum dommi Regis, et de his qui manucaptores mde invemunt* 
RJi,, II, 725 

‘Vinogradoff, Vtilamast, 155 
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jurors. This is a sufficient basis fiom which to judge their 
social composition,^ which varied greatly from one district to 
another We can speak of a predominance of ‘the land- 
owning class’ only in Oxfordshire (and there not for all hun- 
dreds) and Huntingdonshire In Gambiidgeshire (with the 
exception of a single hundred) and in Buckinghamshire the 
landlord class is either quite unrepresented on the juries or 
very scantily represented. Here the free peasantry of middle 
rank predominates, and there is even a percentage of near- 
landless jurors It is, however, possible that our information 
on the possessions of these persons is incomplete, it is also 
possible that their property status was based on othci con- 
siderations than land. 

Even where ‘the land-owing class’ predominates, its repre- 
sentatives are mamly small knights who by no means always 
owned serfs, and who m a majority of cases possessed only few. 
Great lords, particularly great serf-owners, occur only excep- 
tionally, and those that do appear are ‘great’ only comparatively. 
The middle to the lower stiata of the knights, and the free 
peasantry form the basic element in the juries, and one would 
hardly attribute to them any tendency to defend the interests 
of the serf-owners. At times they note abuses committed by 
the great landowners and record the peasants’ complaints 
against the increase in dues, the decline of their social position, 
and the seizure of common rights. 

But while the commissioners did not take a personal part 
in collecting material, they undoubtedly exerted a certain 
influence over the jurors’ work, both by the way in which they 
bnefed them at the start and by the way in which they 
examined them and recorded theii findings. In each county, 
in spite of all variations from hundred to hundred, we find 
certain characterisuc traits. The summary and systematic 
surveys of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire are sharply 
distinguished from the detailed accounts of Oxfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire. A number of recurring foimulae, of which 
each county has its own charactcnstic assortment, reflect the 
way in which the jurors were examined and the way in which 
the surveys were finally given shape It depended on the 
commissioners whether this or that piece of information should 

^ A more detailed analysis of the composition of the juries is given in chapter v. 
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or should not be included in the rolls, whether this or that 
formulation should be employed 

As to the thoroughness and conscientiousness with which 
the survey was executed, it is important to determine the length 
of time which was taken to complete it. The commission 
appointed for Huntingdon and Cambridge completed its 
survey of the former county in the seventh year of Edward I, 
that is between March 12, 1279 and November 20 of the same 
year; the survey of Cambridgeshire was completed after 
November 20, 1279, as was that of Buckingham, in the War- 
wickshire hundred of Stoneleigh the jurors handed their 
information over to the commissioners on December 14, 1279 
We may assume that the whole survey was completed by Ae 
end of 1279. The earhest date mentioned is that for the 
Oxfoidshire hundred of Lewknor, here the jurors were 
examined by the commissioners at Oxford on April 10, 1279. 
Probably about this time the whole suivey of Oxfordshiie was 
completed This means that within twenty-nine days the 
sheriff had received the kmg’s instructions, had summoned 
to Oxford from the different hundreds the men from among 
whom the jurors were to be chosen, the commissioners had 
ariived in Oxford, the juries had been formed and given the 
appropriate mstructions; they had carried out their investiga- 
tion, and had returned to Oxford with their material prepared. 
If the date of April 10 is correct (and we have no grounds for 
questioning it), the survey was carried out very quickly. How- 
ever, such speed is nothing exceptional for official inquiries 
m mediaeval England. According to Miss Cam, in the 1274-75 
survey the whole procedure took no more than a week in each 
county, but she considers it possible that the heads for question- 
ing had been sent on to the sheriffs in advance ^ Even so, 
the jurors would scarcely have had enough time to pay close 
attention to the information received or to check dubious 
pomts. But it was at any rate not easy to deceive them, since 
they were local people well acquainted with the narrow circle 
of their own hundred. The whole procedure of mquests was 
faimliar and commonplace for the population concerned. 

‘ In Shropshire the mvesugation was carried out in six days; m Wiltshiie, 
where it was done from four different centres, less than two weeks were needed to 
complete it. In Norfolk the jurors complam^ that they could not collect all the 
information propter breoitatem tempons. Of. 0.5.5 L H,, vi, 125 
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Nevertheless, mtompleteness and onussions were still possible 
propter bievitatem tempotis 

Use of the Rolls 

The matenal for the Hundied Rolls, then, was collected with 
great speed, without hitch or hindrance, by means of an already 
existing and ined-and-tested machinery from a population 
accustomed to all manner of manorial and official investiga- 
tions. It IS impossible to say what use the government after- 
wards made of the extensive and complicated record that had 
been executed at its command. It is possible that the findings 
of the 1279 survey were used as a basis for bringing suits of 
quo warranto, but the close resemblance betw'cen the 1274-75 
and the 1279 surveys makes it impossible to distingmsh with 
certainty cases foi which it was so used An mtciest was shown 
in the survey, copies from it weie taken; as we have seen, a 
copy of part of the suiv^ey for Suffolk was included in the Buiy 
St. Edmunds Cartulary, and there is another, which, judging 
by the script, belongs to the late thirteenth century, contaimng 
a survey of two Warwnckshne hundreds Annotations in the 
margin of the latter indicate that users w^ere mainly interested 
in those franchises on which the jurors had leported: nesnunt 
quo wananto It is possible that this copy was made foi the legal 
commissions which weie to initiate pleas of quo warranto in 
Warwickshire, although it is not clear why for this purpose it 
was necessary to transcribe the full text. We have already 
mentioned also the abbieviated copies of the 1279 Hundred 
Rolls which were made at the Exchequer, of which one, 
relating to two Leicestershiie hundreds, was copied by the 
Leicestei shire antiquary. Burton In the Public Record Office 
there is another manuscript datmg from the fiist half of the 
sixteenth century^ which contains the bcginnmg of the survey 
of the Ramsey manors as given m the 1279 Hundied Rolls, 
and which possibly was m some way connected with the dis- 
solution of the monasteries But in general I am not clear what 
was the practical application of the 1279 survey, nor whether it 
was completed for all the counties of England, and why, if so, 
the greater part of it has been lost 

1 P R O , Rentals and Survi^s 8/56, 
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We have before us fragments — impressive fragments, it is 
true — of this survey But how far can we trust the results of 
the work of the king’s commissions and the jurors of 1279? 
How are we to understand their sometimes laconic and cryptic 
formulae? What questions can we put to them, and what 
degree of accuracy can we expect in the answers? 

Structure of the Rolls 

We must start with an analysis of the construction of the 
rolls. The matenal is arranged according to counties and 
hundreds^ the survey for each hundred represents a record of 
the findings of a separate jury of that hundred As we have 
already indicated, in the work of every commission and in that 
of every jury certain individual peculiarities can be remarked. 
Peculiarities of the same sort can sometimes be found even in 
the surveys of particular villages and manors within the same 
hundred Because of these variations statistical treatment is 
very diflBcult 

It has already been indicated that the survey was made on 
the same hues as the manorial extents The main point of 
difference is that in the Hundred Rolls the unit of the survey 
is not the manor but the village, the vill. Wheie the manor 
coincided with either a vill or a number of vills, or when a 
vill divides exactly into several manors, with nothing over, 
this difference does not matter. But in cases where a vill 
includes non-manorial elements or parts of manors — ^sometimes 
distant manors — ^the plan of the survey naturally departs 
from the usual manorial scheme. But the principle of division 
according to vills is not mamtamed strictly and is often replaced 
by division into manors. 

For each manor our source usually gives us the following 
information: 

1 . The name of the lord, the name of the manor, the number 
of knights’ fees, the chain of lordship up to the king, a list of 
franchises. 

2. A survey of the demesne: (a) the arable land in carucates, 
hides or acres; (b) meadow land; (c) pastures (enclosed); 
(d) woods or parkland; (e) fishing grounds, (/) (rarely) yard 
and garden; (g) mills, often with an mdication of their revenue. 
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The sun'eys of some hundreds (e g. Chadlington), give over 
and above this, an assessment of the revenue from the demesne. 
But the surs'eys of demesnes are usually shorter than this, and 
for some hundreds are totally absent 

3 A survey of the villein land Here considerable vaiiations 
are found. In the most detailed surveys a list of all the villeins 
by name is given, with an indication of the size of their hold- 
ings and with a detailed list of all their dues, money, produce 
and labour included, plus an assessment for each variety of 
labour-ser\'ice But more often we aie faced with summary 
surveys that give no assessments of labour-services In some 
cases we are given only general assessments without qualifica- 
tion of different kinds of services, and sometimes money pay- 
ments are insufficiently distinguished from labour dues, only 
geneial assessments of the villeins’ dues being gwen, without 
indication of the diffcient forms of rent (as in Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamslure) . 

4 A description of the free holdings Here, too, considerable 
variations occur Usually a list of the freeholders by name is 
given with the size of their holdings and the amoimt of their 
dues mdicated. Where necessary the names of the inter- 
mediary or mesne lord are given. 

5 Occasionally descriptions are given of common rights, 
especially m forests. 

Compaiing the Hundred Rolls with the extents, we are bound 
to note the brevity and summary character of the former 
The hst.of dues is sometimes incomplete. Sometimes a number 
of small customary rents are omitted Rarely are payments 
such as tallage or aid mentioned Feudal and ‘forinsec’ service, 
the payment of scutage, the sheiifPs aid, hidage, etc , are often 
omitted. 

Like the extents, the Hundred Rolls ignore or give only 
passing mention to many rents which were not chargeable in 
fixed sums but which played an important part in the manorial 
revenue, as may be seen from other sources, mmisters’ accounts 
in particular TThus the revenues of the manor courts (although 
there are occasional references to merchet, pannage, and 
revenue from monopoly nghts) remain outside the field of 
vision. Among the obhgations of freeholders, that of attendance 
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at the manor court is often mentioned, but reference to it is 
by no means legular, and its absence does not necessarily 
imply that it was not exacted 
Not infiequently the Hundred Rolls use abbreviated descrip- 
tions which make calculations more difficult Thus a very 
common omission is that of details about sub-tenants, who are 
ivritten off in the formula. ‘N cum suis tenentibus . cum suis 
parvis tenentibus, cotenentibus, parcenarus,’ etc. In some 
cases — more than once in the Oxfordshire surveys — we have 
grounds for supposing smallholders to have been omitted 
altogether Some hundreds m Oxfordshire are distinguished by 
the large size of their fiee holdings, and by the small number of 
small-holdings (e g, Dorchester) . But behind these large hold- 
ings small sub-tenants may be hidden ^ We find even villeins of 
substance (holding one hide, four virgates, three virgates) 
basing sub-tenants, who are not mentioned separately, but 
of whose existence we leam from the list of dues.® Further, 
there is always the danger of confusing free tenants of villein 
land with villeins The fact that a holding is for life, or for a 
term of years, or at the lord’s will, is not always mentioned, and 
it IS easy to mistake these foi hereditary tenements.® 

Accuracy of the Record 

Mistakes made by the jurois or by the clerks who took down 
their findings are by no means infrequent * Many are simply 
slips of the pen.® In some cases we find a repetition of informa- 

^ RH ,11, 752, 754 and many others. 

* R H,, 11, 748. 

’ This pecuhaiity is common to the Hundred Rolls and the extents Of Vmo- 

f radod, VtUavage, 330 'Manorial extents are sparing m the notices of leases, 
ecause their object is to picture the disUibution of ownership, and temporary 
agreements are beyond their langc’ Some of the holdings referred to m the 
Hundred Rolls as hereditary, turn out to have been for luc, if we refer to the 
Quo Warranto proceedings, cf RH,u, 329, and P Q.W , 5, RH , 11, 330 and 
P.Q.H' , II, on tenants in the vdlages of Harrold and Wilmington 
*Cf Stenton, Br Ac ,-v (igaol, cxi, on ‘The mistakes conUnuSlybemg made by 
the hurried clerks of the travelling justices’ 

' Such slips of the pen are very frequent in the matter of proper names and of 
figures Eg. ‘Jossel’ mstead of ‘Johannes Russel’ {RH , 11, 473), ‘Walteius f. 
Rogen’ IS on the same line referred to as ‘Willelmus f Rogen’ {RH , 11, 724), 
and manv more Often we find xi instead of vi, vi instead of iv and vice versa; 
and omissions of an x (xvii instead of xxvii — R H , 11, 348) Mistakes occurred 
especially often when reckomngs were made by scores Thus, on p. 49 1 the holdmg 
of Elis, Banbury is given as 20,000 acres instead of 240 (mxx instead of xii”). 
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tion alieady given, sometimes with certam discrepancies ^ In 
other places we meet with the mistakes in addition which aie 
so common m medieval accounts ® Omissions are a very 
common phenomenon Apart from sometimes very consider- 
able gaps due to the loss of mdividual mcmbianes, the jurois 
not infrequently made omissions in the sur\'eys of individual 
holdings and lists of dues Sometimes blank spaces are left 
where there should be the number of acres or the sum of an 
assessment Apparently they had not succeeded m obtaimng 
the appropriate information. Reraaiks are common to the 
effect that the jurors could not get an answer to this or that 
question, or that they are giving an approximate or hypothetical 
answer. Of common occunence arc such expressions as 
‘nescitur quid nec quantum’, ‘non possunt inquircrc quantum’, 
‘nescimus nec inquiri potest’, ‘de lesiduo non potest amphus 
mquiri’, ‘ut credunt’, ‘ut intelhgunt’ 

In addition to the mistakes made by the clerks of 1279, we 
should also mention the mistakes of the editois of the mne- 
teenth century The Recoid Commission’s edition was an 
achievement in its time, but it does not satisfy modem stan- 
dards. Material is mcoirectly arranged,® there arc passages 
which have been incorrectly read,* and maccuracies m proper 
names.® But upon the w'hole, comparison with the oiiginal 
manuscripts reveals only a comparatively small number of 
editorial mistakes, and generally speaking the Record Com- 
mission’s edition is still serviceable. We have already mentioned 

^ The Abbot of Dereham’s holding of 18 acres is repeated on p 589 from 
p 588, Galfr de Lewknore's holding of 10 virgates is menuoned twice on p 749, 
so IS the holdmg of Juliana Beebe on p 472 Inaccurate repetitions — on p 735 
Thom Laungel’s holding is given as 6 acres and on p 739 as 4 acres, the holding 
of the heirs of Walt Godard is described on p 335 twice, and incorrectly the 
second time See also the descriptions of J de Lomeri’s manor on pp 341 and 
34a 

‘ Thus the revenue fiom Ric Williamscot’s manor is given as £10, but the parts 
of It reckoned up come to (^14 41 {RH , u, 728-29). Gf Sombart, Dor modeme 
Kt^tUtltsmus, iv (1921), 296 sq 

• E g , the survey of the vill of Wickam m the hundred of Chilford appears for 
some reason between the surveys of the hundreds of W’etherley and Whittlesford 
(on p 568 instead of on p 429 of the Record Commission’s edition) 

* RH ,11, 554 ‘faciet duo averagia stne messe fuent’ — ^which should, of course, 
be ‘si necesse’, RH 11, 528 ‘latinos’ instead of ‘hbere tenentes’, R H , 11, 487 
‘facini’ instead of ‘nativi’, RH u, 322 ‘continentibus’ instead of ‘cotenentibus’ 

® £ g Beuie and Reine, Boceswith and Rokeswith, BoUenhuth and Rillehitch, 
Lynham mstead of Kmgham, Collendnbt mstead of RoUwiight 
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the fact that it is not quite complete. It is, perhaps, time for 
the question of a new and full critical edition to be considered. 

The problem of the accuracy of the information conveyed 
m the 1279 survey can be answeied best by comparison with 
other analogous sources, about whose accuiacy there aie no 
reasonable doubts Smee the Hundred Rolls approximate 
more closely to the manorial surveys than to anything else, 
they should first of all be compared with the extents The 
greatest abundance of material for comparison is provided 
by the famous Ramsey cartulaiy, in which the majority of 
dated extents relate to the years 1 25 1-52, and are thus separated 
firom the Hundred Rolls by twenty-eight years. The others 
refei to an even earlier period. This makes comparison some- 
what difficult, and raises the further question, how chahgeable 
condidons within a manor were, and how fast and in what 
ways they may have changed We shall make our comparisons 
mostly with the dated extents of Ramsey abbey, so as not to 
introduce yet a third unknown quantity 

Parallel surveys are available in the Eynsham cartulary 
as well, which provides extents of Oxfordshiie manors dating 
from 1269 and therefore only ten years earlier than the 
Hundred Rolls.^ Further material for comparison dating this 
time fi-om 1295 is provided by the Ltber Mmorandomm Ecclem 
de Bernewelle Altogether we can make comparisons covering 
twenty-six church manors In addition, a number of extracts 
(more than fifty) from the mquisitions post Mortem can be used 
to serve as parallel material, and finally there are the Hundred 
Rolls of 1274-75, closely 1 elated in origin, and the Plmta de 
quo warianto. 

Comparison with the extents of the Ramsey manors, which 
show little variation so far as dimensions and manorial 
structure are concerned, leaves a general impression of the 
accuracy and reliabihty of the information in the Hundred 
Rolls. There are no vital mistakes or discrepancies. If there 
are mistakes, they can m the majority of cases be traced to 
copying errors.* But the Hundred Rolls are shorter and more 


\ (f Hu Abbyf qf Eynsham, i, ed H E Salter (1907), pp 9-11 

EN, 11, 6o3, pves 18 vjrgaters’ holdings on the manor of Wistow C Ram 
J. 356-63, gives 38, at Holj^ell-Needingworth R H ii, 603, gives 36 holdings of 
one virgate, C Ram gives 16 In other cases we have the common clerk’s error of 
writing xviu instead of xxviu, xxvi instead of xvi 
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summaiy They make much more use than do the extents 
of conventional and fiscal measures and figures This comes out 
most cleaily in the desciiption of demesne arable land In a 
number of cases the manorial surv'eys do not state how many 
acres or other units of land there are on the demesne, and con- 
fine themselves to hstmg the places where the different parts 
of the demesne are situated, sometimes stating that the exact 
measurements in acres are not known In order to define 
the total area of arable land they indicate the number of 
ploughs needed for its cultivation But the Hundred Rolls 
state precisely the number of demesne ‘carucates’. In this 
instance the term ‘carucate’ repiesents a conventional unit 
which It IS not easy to translate into terms of real land measure- 
ments The clear, short and simple statement called for in the 
government survey compelled those who provided its informa- 
tion to over-simplify their reply to a question to which they 
did not know the precise answer. 

Meadow land is described very carefully m the Ramsey 
extents, but usually without indication of its total area, though 
sometimes the aicas of some parts of it aic given On the other 
hand all the places whci e the meadows lay are listed and named, 
the customs governing the use of the meadows are defined, 
and so are the special rights of particular individuals, if such 
there be Probably if the tenants who gave evidence about 
the meadows had been asked ‘quot acrae^’ they would, to 
satisfy their consciences, have answered ‘nescitur quantae 
acrae in eisdem contmentur*, as they sometimes answeied in 
the case of the demesne arable.^ But for the government 
survey they have ready round figuies (foity acres, twenty acres, 
fifteen acres, ten acres),* evidently reckoned ‘by eye’ Where, 
however, we are in a position to compai-e particular points, 
we find the data given in the Hundred Rolls to be correct. 

What has been said about meadow land might be repeated 
in the case of pasture and woodland. Heie, too, the extents 
give a painstaking list of locations, and define conditions of 
use, but omit total area. The Hundred Rolls, on the other 
hand, usually give the areas in round figures, defining the 
length and breadth of woods and pastures in leagues or parts 
of leagues. In this instance they are following the practice 
^ C Ram I, 394 ' RH 11, 603, 60a, 601, 600. 
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of Domesday Book, and sometimes the figures given agree 
wth those of Domesday Book, Mills are mentioned more 
fi'equently in the Hundred Rolls than m the extents. Possibly 
these were new mills that had been put up in recent years 

When we pass to tenants’ land, and, first of all to villein 
land, two questions arise (i) how correctly do the Hundred 
Rolls define the total aieas of villein land and the numbers and 
dimensions of separate lailein holdings^ (ii) how accurately 
do they specify the total amounts and varieties of payments 
and labour-services required from villein holdings^ 

Comparison between \illem holdings as given m the Ramsey 
extents and as given m the Hundred Rolls, indicates that in 
twenty-eight years no consideiable changes m the area of 
villein land oi m the dues and serv-ices owed by villeins had 
taken place Almost all the discrepancies in the sources are to 
be attributed to mistakes of copying Inaccuracies appear 
mainly in small matteis sometimes a number of the very 
smallest holdings are ignoied,^ or the fact that the tenants of 
large holdings often hold small supplementary holdmgs as 
well, is overlooked * At times some discrepancy, though usually 
mconsiderable, is noticeable in the defimtion of the size of a 
virgate,® but the virgate was, of couise, not a constant measure- 
ment and vaned even within the same manor, ‘aliquando 
maior, aliquando minor’ * In sum, so long as we do not bother 
about the odd acre oi rood, the Hundied Rolls should provide 
us with accurate information about the extent of villein land. 

As to villein dues, the Hundred Rolls piovide a wealth 
of desciiptive material, sometimes detailed, sometimes only 
summary. How leliable is it^ Comparison between the 
Hundred Rolls and the Ramsey Cartulaiy shows that, although 
the former is very summary, its description of dues and 
services is sufficiently accuiate. In describing the different 
sorts of labour dues, the compilers of the Hundred Rolls were 
interested mainly in total estimates, for which purpose dues 
were very reasonably divided into three basic groups opera, 

* At Holvwell-Needingwoith the Xff omit ii or la viUem crofts which are 
shown m the C Sam, 

’ At Wistow, Ripton Abbots, Warboys-Csldecot, Broughton 

At VVoo^urst the SI/ define a virgate as 15 acres, the C Sam giving it as 
to awes, at Oldhurst the R give 30 acres, the C Sam 16, at HolyweU-Needing- 
worth the S H puts 16 acres to the virgate, the C Sam 18 and over 

* C Sam 1, 370 
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aratwae, and averagia, together with precanae. The basis of this 
division is simply convemence in reckoning, and in fact so 
far as system and clarity are concerned, the Hundred Rolls 
are considerably supenor to the extents, but in attaining this 
clarity, they over-simplify the complications attending the 
allocation of labour dues, and comimt inaccuracies in totallmg 
them up The labour dues of small holdings, as well as various 
small and occasional payments made from villem holdings, 
are sometimes carelessly described. Finally, and most impor- 
tant, the Himdied Rolls make no mention of the practice 
of the commutation of serwees. If w'e did not possess the 
manorial surveys — and foi the majority of estates described 
in the Hundred Rolls we do not possess them — we should 
regard the majoiity of the manors of Ramsey Abbey, which 
we have discussed, as examples of the ‘classical’ t^^pe of manor 
worked by servile labour The extents, on the other hand, 
make clear that on some manors at least the lord had the right 
to demand money payments instead of labour sersaccs {opera), 
and that even those laboui dues which tsere included in the 
category of ‘opera' were assessed in terms of money, m case the 
loid wished to commute them 

In respect of free holdings comparison with the Ramsey 
Cartulary does not yield much useful mateiial The only 
serious discrepancy is in the case of Wistow, wheie we must 
assume that there is an onussion in the Hundred Rolls In 
general, the surveys in the Hundred Rolls and in the Ramsey 
Cartulary give closely similar figuies, but since it is veiy rare 
that the details can be compared, a final judgment is difficult. 
The Hundred Rolls describe mditidual holdings more con- 
cietely than the Ramsey Cartulary, usually giving the aiea of 
land on the farm, its meadow land, and a list of sub-tenants 
and their dues But their desciiption of the dues owed to the 
abbot is more summary, and many details are lost in then 
account. A vital omission from oui point of view is that of 
mention of the small labour services, particularly ploughing, 
which weie demanded of very many fiee holdings We cannot 
here assume commutation, because the disappearance of the 
services is not accompamed by any increase m money rents. 
In this respect great interest attaches to Ballard’s observations, 
based upon a comparison of the Hundred Rolls with the Pipe 
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Rolls of the bishopric of Winchester, for 1277 and 1278.’^ 
Ballard notes that the Hunched Rolls put the amounts of money 
rent considerably lower than do the Pipe Rolls. The latter 
give a total of £^i i-]s lo^d , — 5J zd more than the 
Hundied Rolls, the Pipe Rolls give the money payments made 
by a virgater as 5J., while the Hundred Rolls give gr gd.® 
Ballard has noted a similar tendency in the case of the manor of 
Woodstock s Nevertheless, according to Ballard’s own reckon- 
ing, the Hundred Rolls give a very accuiate assessment of the 
labour dues of a virgater, perhaps even putting them a little 
too high loj lod. instead of loj ^d. The Hundred Rolls give a 
slightly different figure for villein vii gales fiom that of the 
Pipe Rolls — sixty-tliree mstead of sixty-two — but the sources 
are not exactly contcmpoianeous (theie is a year between 
them) and the mistake is trifling. 

A comparison of the Hundred Rolls with parallel material 
in the Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle reveals major 
omissions in the Hundred Rolls, which may, m part, be 
explained by the loss of individual membranes. Thus in the 
survey of the manor of Bourn the Hundred Rolls omit 
pracucally all the freehold and all the rents of the free- 
holders * ** But there are also omissions which cannot be 
explained in this way, thus, m the survey of the manor of 
Bourn some of the labour dues of the villeins axe omitted, anf l 
so are some of their money rents. In the description of the 
villeins’ holdings the small enclosed plots {clausa), which they 
hold at the lord’s will, are not indicated It is possible, how- 
ever, that these weie added after 1279. Comparison with the 
Eynaham Cartulary is made difficult by the fact that the latter 
gives very summary and, apparently, incomplete information. 
There is one major mistake, which cannot be explained except 


> Manor of Wjtney, see R H 11, 703. 

* OSSLH ,v, i86 

*XH u, 524-23, and £i 4 Mm , 294-98 There is a similar omission in the 
Comberton aSd^Madnigley {R H 11. 5™d K! 
nlainid^hv ^ f 307 - 3 >o) 1“ all these cases the omission can easily te ex- 

** T enrolment, the survey breaks off at the end of a 

succeedmg membrane, containing the 
wntmuation, has been lost Omissions of whole vills or manors, owing to the loss 
of single rolls, are not uncommon m general in the Hundred Rolls 
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as the result of neghgence.^ The E^nsham Cartulary shows a 
considerable aiea of freehold (9^ \u gates, with rent of ^{^7 is 8 d) 
in the manor of Weld,® where, according to the Hundred 
Rolls, the abbey possessed no estates at aU In the same way 
the Hundred Rolls mention no estates of the abbey at Filkins, 
where the cartulary shows a lent of 6j and a mill with a 
revenue of 14J ® 

We have already said somethmg of the difficulties involved 
in checkmg the Hunched Rolls against the evidence of the 
inquisitions post Mortem. The most serious is the difficulty of 
finding really contemporary sources, for if the sources are not 
contemporary there is always the possibihty of changes in the 
composition of different estates. There are a number of 
inquisitions which show very close coincidence, but there are 
also a large number which reveal marked discrepancies. 
Nevertheless the inquisitions are useful. They confirm our 
impression of considerable gaps in the Hundred Rolls and 
mdubitable mistakes come to light thus at Camps the demesne 
IS given as 9 acics,* but an inquisition of 1263-64 gives 740 
acres The second figme is very plausible, as the labour dues 
of villems shown on this manor are \ery considerable. 
Important also is the fact that m some cases where the Hundred 
Rolls mention only labour rents, an inquisition speaks of their 
being commuted into money ® An example is at Gatworth, 
Hunts , where the Hundred Rolls speak only of labour dues 
and the inqmsition only of money rent firom the villems.® 
Here the inquisition comes only one year before the Hundred 
Rolls. This observation confirms the conclusion already 
drawn from a comparison of the Hundred Rolls with the 
Ramsey extents. 

The Hundred Rolls in the majoiity of cases give one-sided 
and mcomplete information on the extent of the possessions 
of individuals The majoiity of estates are described only in 
terms of arable land The areas of meadow, wood and pasture 

^ The Hundied Rolb give only 16 villein virgates at Charlbury instead of 32 
{fi H. n, 709, Eynsham Cartulaiji 1, 9), but the dues of a virgater are assessed almost 
identically 

^ Eynsham CarUdary, 11, ’ ihid , ii * RH 11, 424 

® Especially Hamerton, Hunts , I P M Ed I, Fde 4-16, and RU 11, 624-26, 
in this case the I P M precedes the RH m time, being from the second year of 
Edward I 

• I P.M., Ed I, File 22-8, and R H. u, 624-26. 

Q 
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land are sometimes mentioned in the descriptions of demesne, 
but this is not by any means the rule. As a rule only those 
parts of meadow, wood and pasture aie mentioned which are 
in the separate use and possession of individuals. Common 
lands escape us True, the overall area of these for the whole 
village is sometimes given, but not always, and when it is 
done the areas are given very roughly, briefly and vaguely 
(usually merely the length and breadth m leagues and quarters) . 
Thus the basis for oui assessment of the scale of this or that 
individual holding is, as a rule, the area of arable land alone. 
We can only guess, from various details, at the part played 
by the exploitation of pastuie or woodland, and our basis of 
calculation is here very shaky It is true that the territory 
covered by the Hundred Rolls is predommantly one of arable 
farming, but it is not wholly so, yet very rarely do we find 
mention of industries and crafts. Only mills, it would seem, 
are noted more or less accurately. Blacksmiths* , forges are 
not usually noted, even in cases where the tenant’s appellation 
{faber) and his dues give us every reason to assume their 
existence More generally, such appellations are often an 
indication that the mam occupation of the person concerned 
was not agriculture. However, the Hundied Rolls do not 
confine themselves to arable land alone, but often mention 
land attached to the homestead, vegetable plots But it was 
necessaiy to have a homestead, at least a vegetable patch or 
to be mentioned specifically, only householders with their own 
establishment were comprised in the survey. If, for instance, 
there were in a village labourers who had no loof and no farm 
of tlieir own (and such men are indirectly mentioned in the 
rolls), we shall learn nothing of them. 

Lemn has pointed out that data on the area of arable land 
are an insufficient basis on which to form a judgment of the 
character of a holding ‘The grouping of farms according to 
area introduces undue sunphfication and ciudeness 'into the 
conception of the development of agriculture in general and 
of the development of capitalism in agriculture in particular 
This, of course, applies with less force to pre-capitalist condi- 
tions, but here, too, we undoubtedly see undue simphfication 

^ V I Lenin, Selected Works (English Edibon), xii, 235, 
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and crudeness Particulaily regrettable is the lack of informa- 
tion on the use of pasture land, so important in medieval 
fanning. 

Unit of Measurement 

Our estimate, nevertheless, of the extent of any individual 
economy must in the circumstances be based on its arable 
area Our chief statistical woik consists of calculations con- 
cerning arable land. But an essential prerequisite for precise 
statistics is a common unit of land measurement How do 
matters stand here m the Hundred Rolls^ We must note first 
of all that sometimes the size of holdings is given in the most 
indefinite terms For instance, in some hundreds of Cambridge- 
shiie the overall areas of different manois arc given only in 
fiscal umts (hides, or, more often, knight’s fees and parts 
thereof). The fiscal hide, and still more the kmght’s fee, are 
extremely indefinite quantities But in the majority of cases 
arable land is given in definite agrarian units of measurement — 
hides, caiucates, vii gates, acres, loods It is not necessaiy to 
discuss the well-known pioblcm of variations in the number of 
acres in a viigate and of virgates in a hide.^ As we know, the 
size of a virgate can vary even within one and the same vill; 
and since the laiger umts arc not always translated into acres, 
variations in the size of hides and virgates often lemain hidden 
from us. Moreover, can wc be suie that the acre represents a 
fixed quantity*® 

For practical purposes we are obliged to treat the acre as a 
constant and, failing more piecise mdications, to assume an 
average virgate of thirty acres ® But we must never lose sight 
of the rough and impcifect nature of these units of measuie- 
ment Even when an exact translation of hides, caiucates or 
vii gates into acres is given, we cannot feel any very firm ground 
under oui feet, since all such equations seem to be only 
approximate. As we have already seen, there are discrepancies 

^ Cf F Seebohm, Village Community, 37, N Neilson, Economic Conditions on the 
Manors of Rams^ Ahbty (ib98)> 14 

® Maitland, Domesday Book, 373-75. 379 sqq , Vinogiadoff, VtUaaiage, 240-41 
From Levett’s observations one ‘measur^ acre’ sometimes equalled two to four 
‘customary’ or ‘field’ acres (0 S SDH ,v, 50) 

‘ Calculations from Hundred Rolls material give an average virgate very close 
to 30 acres 
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between the Hundred Rolls and the Ramsey extents regarding 
the number of acres in a virgate; probably the equation used 
in the enrolments should have been modified by the word 
‘more or less’ {plus vel minus). 

The carucate also, the usual unit of measurement of demesne 
land, gives use to a number of problems, but here some 
illumination may be gamed by a comparison of the Hundred 
Rolls with the correspondmg Ramsey extents. 

Comparison with a number of other sources, particularly 
the Ramsey and Gloucester Cartularies, Domesday Book and 
the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV, leads to the conclusion 
that the carucate of the Hundred Rolls did not always mean 
the same thing Sometimes it denoted a piece of land of a 
defimte number of acres (most fiequently lOo or 120), but in a 
number of instances manonal officials apparently did not know 
how many acres there were on the demesne, and instead of 
answenng the question guoi carucatae> they substituted the 
answer to an easier question* guot carucae arantes in domtmeo'^ 
And we also find m some cases a repetition of traditional 
figures going back to Domesday Book. This may be evidence 
of the unchanging size of demesnes between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries (the material refers m this case to old- 
established Benedictine monasteries), but it may also be 
evidence of the extremely unreal nature of the term ‘carucate’ 
in government surveys. In takmg, for purposes of calculation, 
the carucate of the Hundred Rolls as equivalent to a definite 
aveiage number of acies, we are, undoubtedly, risking a 
considerable degree of maccuracy. 

A great many difficulues arise in reckoning the extent of 
holdings such as cottages, messuages, crofts and tofts Their 
area is by no means always given, yet they were not always 
insigmficant in size. While in Cambridgeshire a cottei’s 
holding is very small (on the average about one acre), it is 
much larger m Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, and we some- 
times find cottages with ten, twelve and eighteen acres, cot- 
lands of twenty-four or even thuty-four acres.^ Sometimes 
tlie dimensions of assarts are given, and these also are not 
small; sometimes they are thirty acres or more 

^RH 11, 731, 630. 
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Fragmentary Records 

A number of difficulties arise from the fact that we have to 
deal with what are only fragments of a large survey. Apart 
from the point that these fragments do not comprise fhe whole 
of many vills and manors, so that in making calculations from 
the parts which are extant one may get a certam dispropoition 
in the results, the fragmentary nature of the enrolments gives 
rise to yet another danger Foi example, in the case of manors 
extending into a number of vills, the extant parts of the survey 
may only compnse a few portions of the manor, and if the 
section of the suivey covering the main manorial centre 
happens to be lost, we may easily take the separate parts of 
such manors to be independent units Again, owing to the 
comphcatcd character of free holding, whereby often a holding 
may consist of several parts scattered over various manors and 
vills. It might easily happen that a man treated as a cotter in 
one vill would turn out to be a large-scale landholder, if we 
knew of his holdings in vills the survey of which is lost. 

We must also take into account the fact that the fragments 
extant for different counties are not all on the same scale. 
A comparatively small piece of the Bedfordshire survey has 
been preserved, and that for Buckinghamshire is not much 
bigger Best represented are Oxfordshire and Huntingdon- 
shire. In assessmg our statistical mateiial we must bear in nund 
this unevenness, and not let a chance factor such as the better 
state of preservation of certain parts of the survey, with all the 
local peculianties of those parts, influence our conclusions. 

An impoitant feature of the surviving fragments of the 
Hundred Rolls is that they cover an economically homogeneous 
area, which was not, however, representative of the whole 
country This area was fertile, well provided with means of 
commumcation by land and water, and (especially Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshiie) distinguished by a high level of 
commodity production.^ The Upper Thames area had easy 
access by river to the London market, and the eastern areas had 
an outlet through one of the largest centres of the medieval 
com trade — King’s Lynn. It was in this area, dominated, as 
we have mentioned, by arable farming, that t3^ical manorial 

1 See N. S B Gras, Erolulton of the English Com Market (1915). 
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forms reached their highest development. Material for this 
area, theiefoie, is the most suitable basis from which to check 
the assertions of the ‘classical’ manonal theory. 

While noting the economic homogeneity of the area covered 
by the Hundred Rolls we must not, however, forget that it 
can be divided into two historically differentiated parts, an 
eastern region (Cambridgeshu-e, Huntingdonshiie, Bedford- 
shire, the noithem hundreds of Buckinghamshire) and a 
western region (the southern hundreds of Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire and Warwickshiie) The first of these came 
withm the southern Danelaw and was connected with East 
Anglia, the second came within English Mercia. We shall 
have to take into account not only peculiarities created by 
economic conditions, but the legacy of the histoncal past as 
well. 

Factors ignored in the Hundred Rolls 
We must also bear in mind that the compilers of the Hundred 
Rolls — the Exchequer officials, the king’s commissioners and 
the jurors of the hundreds — were not inteiested in the same 
things as economic historians to-day The purpose of the 
Hundred Rolls was to investigate not economic relationships, 
but first and foremost tenurial relationships; they theiefoie 
give an over-simplified and inaccurate picture of the relations 
between individual holdings. As in the extents, ‘tempoiary 
agreements aie beyond their range’ ^ They rarely give any 
indication of existmg leases, yet the practice of leasing was 
already making considerable headway in the thirteenth century 
We know qmte well that the economic exploitation of the 
demesne might be m the hands of a lessee, a firmanns, or in the 
hands of the village community, or it might be leased out in 
parts to different individuals. The enrolments rarely inform us 
of such cases. In the same way, the villein tenements did not 
function in the ordered symmetry which we see in the descrip- 
tions m the Hundred Rolls and in the manorial extents. 
The iccords of the manor courts show that the peasants gave 
and took leases of villem land, and there are grounds for 
believing tliat not all ‘deals’ of this sort were recorded as they 
should have been. Leasing must have been widely practised 

1 VmogradofF, Vtllamage, p 330 
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among the free holdings also. The symmetry is fuither spoilt 
by the fact that free men often held villein land, and villeins 
free land, which is a thing our sources record very rarely 
indeed Therefore the picture of tenurial relations given by the 
Hundred Rolls may be at variance with the actual distribution 
of land between the economies of the lord, the villeins and the 
freeholders But how greatly at vanance? We may believe, 
and the sources generally speaking confirm this, that in the 
second half of the thirteenth century the land of the demesne 
was as a rule exploited by the lord, and that the liquidation of 
the lord’s economy and the leasing out of the demesne was a 
process which only later began to take place on a large scale 
In consideimg the peasants’ holdings we must bear m mind 
that the diflfercntiation between them was, in fact, greater than 
IS shown by the Hundred Rolls. But it is essential to note 
that for free holdings the Hundred Rolls themselves show very 
arresting evidence of mtegiations and dismtcgiations which cut 
across the tenuiial lelationships 
By Ignoring ‘temporary agreements’ and recording primarily 
the more peimanent forms of tenure, the Hundred Rolls also 
over-simplify the distribution of feudal rent and its incidence 
on the different peasant economies As R H Hilton has re- 
marked,^ the Hundred Rolls ‘are almost umque, so that we 
may, through the intensity of our inteiest in them, be misled 
mto assuming too gieat a permanency for the social and tenurial 
structure which they mirror’ But this danger will not, perhaps, 
be so great if we realize it and take it into account If we con- 
sider the English thirtecnth-century village not as a perfected 
system m a state of equilibrium, ignoring its past and its future, 
as Homans does, but rather follow Lenin’s admonition and 
‘ . . . exaimne eveiy question from the standpoint of how the 
given phenomenon arose in history and what principal stages 
this phenomenon passed through in its development’,® then we 
shall scarcely exaggerate the permanency of the relations re- 
flected in our source. It is a fundamental requirement of 
historical method that a subject should be studied as a unity, 
and yet at the same time in all its complications and contra- 
dictions, a ceaseless process of movement and change (which 
IS not, of course, always of a progressive nature). Naturally, 
^ Op cit ,p ig ’ Lenin, S W, xi, 64a 
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a source which concentrates our attention on a particular date, 
and emphasizes chiefly the more stable elements while takmg 
msufiicient account of the fluidity of relations in real life, calls 
for a cautious approach. But the eye of the historian will discern, 
in the facts ‘frozen’ in the record, both survivals from past 
relationslups and the embryomc forms of future developments, 
and will iscovei movement and development m apparent 
stabihty and immobihty 


The Reliability of the Hundred R.olls 


Here we aie faced with the question whether the material 
contained by the Hundred Rolls is suitable for statistical 
puiposes at all. Do not their incompleteness and patchiness, 
the presence of gaps and imstakes, the vague and unreal nature 
of many of the figures and terms of measurement, all render 
hopeless any attempt to obtain an accurate answer? Doubts 
such as these almost invariably arise in dealing with any 
medieval source on so wide a scale, and their solution is of 
importance, not only for the Hundred Rolls themselves but 
also more generally as a matter of historical method. The 
histonan must discover the real import of the figures in the 
enrolments; he must have a precise knowledge of all its gaps — 
and traps; he must accustom himself to its variations and 
inegulanty, changing his methods of calculation accordingly. 
At the same time he must abandon any idea of getting 
precise arithmetical answers to the questions laised. He must 
remember that all his answers will be merely approximate, 
probabihties and not certainties, but he will be satisfied if 
the path he has chosen makes possible results which are un- 
attainable by other methods of mvestigation ^ 

The pieceding analysis has shown that the Hundred Rolls 
sometimes give qmte precise surveys, little inferior to the 
extents, but that at times we come up agamsl gross errors, large 
omissions, incomplete surveys If it were our purpose to 


^ I recall the words of Savine whose work on the Valor Bcclesiasttcus has served 
as my model Havmg noted the urge to narrow specialization among contem- 
poraz^ liistondiiS) their conccntrdtion on criticism of sources And *wc&risom6 
calculations , he remarks *Evcn those who concern themselves with weansome 
calcinations are aiming mereK at probable, approximate conclusions, at laying 
bare the dominant tendency, but they know no shorter or more reliable way to 
reach their goal than by labonous calculation* ^ 
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describe one single manor on the basis of this source, we might 
well get a completely distorted picture But matters are different 
if our aim is simply to reveal ‘dominant tendencies’, based not 
on individual figures but on a mass of material. With oveiall 
calculations the mistakes and omissions — I refer in the first 
place to mistakes and omissions of an accidental natuie — ^in the 
source aie evened out and elimmated In the same way, mass 
statistics iron out the variations in the size of the virgate, 
coming close to an average figure of thirty acres. It is different 
with inaccuracies of a non-accidental nature, which recur 
continually and are due to the peculiarities of the source itself. 
In that case we must try to detect such peculiarities, and to 
make approximate corrections m estimating the results of our 
calculations It must be emphasized once more, that in using 
statistical methods we do not svish to cieate a false impression 
of the exactitude of oui conclusions, that we are not aiming 
at precise figures, and that we shall be satisfied if we can, 
with a greatei or lesser degiee of probability, reseal ‘dominant 
tendencies’. 

We have many more accurate types of souice — extents, 
accounts rendered by reeves and stewards, rolls of manor 
couits But how accurate are the answers they >ield to the 
geneial questions which interest us most of all? Quite apait 
from the fact that even here there is much that is open to doubt,^ 
these sources piovide, as we have seen, only a fragmentary 
and one-sided picture In the Hundred Rolls, we have a much 
more summary and more dubious source, but nevertheless a 
source on a massive scale, which includes materials not found 
elsewhere. Although it contains a number of mistakes and 
distortions, we have no grounds for thinking that the general 
picture It diaws is false. The basic difference lies in the fact 
that the extents and mimsters’ accounts give exact figures for 
individual manors and extremely shaky ones for the country- 
side as a whole, whereas the answers denved fiom the Hundred 
Rolls increase in accuracy as one passes from the particular 
to the general. We have before us a source in a class by itself, 
which calls for a special approach; but the risk involved in its 

^ Even ministers* accounts with all their thoroughness, do not make it possible 
to define the areas of the demesne and the holdings, or to separate the areas of 
the demesne and the holdmgs, or to separate the money rent of freeholders from 
die money rent of villeins, etc 
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use IS nf> greater than that which always arises when we cease 
to be satisfied with limited answeis to particular questions 
and seek to solve a general problem as a whole. 

Method of Procedure 

In working on statistical material derived fiom medieval 
sun CVS there are ccrtam general lulcs by which we must be 
guided These I would define as follows. 

(i; In the maj ^riiy of casts the figures obtained give only 
an inexact and conditional answer. This is due both to the 
inexactitude of the figures themselves and, most important of 
all, to the difference between oui aims and the aims of those 
whft made the surveys Therefoie all figures aic in the nature 
of appioximatp guiding lines only 

(iij It IS essential to determine what each figure in the 
source really icprcsents In addition we must decide what 
factoi s cause the figures to vary in such a way that the answers 
to the probkms wc might wish to solve are imprecise It is 
essential to conect one’s calculations in accordance with these 
factoi s 

(uij The maccuracy and mcompleteness of the source makes 
It necessary' to avoid conclusions based on individual figures, 
unless It IS possible to check them One can operate only with 
large numbers drawn flora a sufficient number of instances. 
The conclusions in which we can put most faith are those based 
on relative, not on absolute figuies. 

(iv) One must abstain from precise conclusions and detailed 
distini tions, since conclusions can only be drawn m a very 
general form, and then only on the basis of statistical evidence 
which letains its validity even if major coirections are made 
one way or the other. 

(v) In those cases where our calculations do not provide 
sufficiently clear lesults, and where the averages are based on 
an insufficient number of cases, conclusions can only be con- 
ditional and requiie checkmg and confirmation fi:om other 
material. 

Summarizing our analysis of the Hundred Rolls, we may now 
note the questions which this source may reasonably be expected 
to answer, the methods by which they can be answered, and 
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the dangers to be guarded against in the emplo>Tnent of these 
methods. 

(i) The very structure of tlie rolls, which make the village, 
not the manor the basis of the sur\ey, peimits us to raise the 
question — ^which remains vague m the majonty of manorial 
recoids — of the relations of \illage and manor The fact that 
manors of all types — laige and small, church and lay — 
are included mdiscnminately, pi oxides us with material for 
an examination of types of manorial structure Especially 
important is the elucidation of the peculiarities of the small 
manor, which has been little studied by prexious workers. 

(ii) We can, by comparing tlie scale of xilhin and free land, 
determine the role of the latter Howcx'ei much umts of land- 
measurement may x-ary, in mass calculations the hide, the 
virgate, and the acre approach their average cemnotation. 
Again, when mass calculations are made, the omissions noted 
abox’e, which, if individual cases aie taken, give a false piopor- 
tion between the areas of x illein land and of fi eehold, are ironed 
out These omissions are not frequent and there is no ground 
for supposing them to occur systematically in lespect of any 
one vaiiety of holding, although fiom our obserxations it 
appeals that omissions arc more frequent in the description 
of free than of xollein land 

(in) We can, in a number of hundreds and manors, define 
at least the approximate area of the demesne. But its area is not 
always gix'en, and when it is, it is often in xery unreal and 
approximate terms. Here, theiefore, our statistics are least 
reliable, but we can nevertheless obtain ceitain guiding lines 

(iv) In a number of hundreds (not ex^eryw'heie) we can 
count up the number of x'lllein holdings and their size; these 
figures give a somexvhat over-simplified and schematic idea of 
the actual distnbution of villem land, since there are giounds 
for assuming a greater degree of differentiation and a lesser 
degree of symmetiy among x’lllem holdings than is shown in 
the source Here we shall hax'c to emphasize the cx’idcnce of 
social st atification among the unfree peasantry which the rolls 
themselves clearly reveal 

(v) There are considerable difficulties involved in a similar 
analysis of free holdings, which, as indicated above, are 
scattered over vanous estates, manors and even xalls. Never- 
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theless these difficulties are not sufficient to compel us to 
abandon these mvolved calculations, though owing to their 
difficult nature it was only possible to carry them out for 
particular hundreds and villages 

(vi^ In many cases we can calculate both the oveiall amount 
and the composition of \illem rents. The lists of villeins dues, 
which V ary considerably from one hundred to another and even 
from one manor to another m the Hundred Rolls, allow us 
in a nunibei of cases to define the relative parts played by 
labour lents, money rents and produce lents. The role of the 
last item is insignificant, although we should, perhaps, con- 
siderably increase its amount in view of the lords’ monopoly 
of mills, ovens and the like, on which our source is silent A 
comparison of the amounts of labour and money rents can be 
made on the basis of the cash assessments of laboui servdees, or 
of the sum total of a villein’s dues, which we often find m our 
souicc. In cases whcie such cash assessments are not given, 
but a list of services is included, average assessments can be 
emploved In some indmdual cases we find omissions and 
simplifications in the desciiption of labour services, but on the 
whole there is little danger of our obtaimng very exaggerated 
figitres The danger here hes in the fact that the Hundred Rolls, 
like the manorial surveys, commonly ignore the practice, which 
figures prominently in mimstcis’ accounts, ofyeaily commuta- 
tion {venditio opmm)', for in the thirteenth century this practice 
was in extensive use. We can assume that part of the dues which 
aie shown in the source as labour services were levied each 
year in money form We ai e far moi e in dangei of exaggerating 
the role of labour rents in compaiison with money rents, than 
of the rev ei sc Furthermoi e, m a considerable majority of cases 
the Hundied Rolls give only an incomplete hst of money 
rents Such major items as couit revenues, aids, pannage, not 
to mention small customary rents, often escape notice in the 
surveys W’lthout doubt, wc should assign considerably more 
importance to the villeins’ money rent than we find attributed 
to it in the Hundied Rolls, when comparing the labour 
icnts and the money rents of villeins the ratio should be 
substantially levised in favour of the latter 
(vii) The Hundred Rolls yield exceptionally abundant 
material for the study of free rents Although simplifications 
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frequently occur in their descriptions of these rents (e g. the 
onussion of minor labour dues), on the whole the many-sided 
variety of the rents of free tenants is faiily accuiatcly reflected 
Analysis of free rent in many cases enables us to leveal its 
origm either as a survival of the pre-feudal order or as a pioduct 
of feudal disintegration We shall obtain material for judging 
how far the so-called ‘free’ peasantry in England was subjected 
to feudal rent and how far small-scale property was de\ eloping 

(vm) In spite of difficulties in calculation, a comparison 
of the area of the demesne arable with the amounts of labour 
dues on the same manors will yield some figures that can be 
used for considering how fai the demesne economy was 
adequately provided with unfree working hands This, of 
course, does not in itself indicate the type of demesne economy 
in any individual case, but it does to a ceitain extent allow us 
to foim an idea of the part played by w'age labour even as early 
as the thirteenth century The role of the latter is also brought 
out when we reckon up the numbeis of small and \ery small 
holdings, both villein and free 

(ix) Although a study of the Hundred Rolls gives, generally 
spealung, a static pictuic of the English village as it was in 
1279, we can neveitheless perceive some indications of the 
changes takmg place in agrarian life Such phenomena as 
the increasing mobihty of land, the difieientiation of holdings, 
the ‘engrossing of farms’, the seizure of the commons, the 
commutation of labour dues, the mtensification of the piessure 
brought to bear on the peasantry by the landowners — all 
these are reflected in our source, although far from abundantly. 
To trace in detail the development of the English village 
we should have to compare the surveys in the Hundred Rolls 
with other earlier and later smveys of the same villages 
This, however, is a complicated problem, which I cannot now 
undertake. Comparisons with earlier sources (mainly with 
Domesday Book) and later sources have only occasionally 
been made, for the elucidation of specific questions which 
seemed to me of special importance 

(x) Although the Hundred Rolls cover only a comparatively 
small portion of England, and that a part more or less homo- 
geneous in Its social and economic characteristics, the matenai 
in them does nevertheless make it possible to note certain 
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local pecuhantics The difference between the east and the 
west comes out clearly. But in order to extend our observations 
to covei a wider ground, we must use other sources For this 
purpose I have turned to other official suiveys, namely the 
inquisitions post Moitem which yield abundant material for 
the thirteenth century 


3 

Inquisitions post Mortem 

The use of the inquisitions post Mortem on a wide scale for 
investigating pioblcms of agiarian history has been discussed 
by H, L Gray.^ Giay, however, did not examine this type of 
material ciitically enough, and consequently used it with too 
much confidence Since we, too, propose to use the inquisitions, 
a ciiucal examination is necessary 

The pruceduie of investigation by royal officials® mto the 
lands of tenants-in-thief on the death of the tenant was 
elaborated in Hemy’ Ill’s leign The results of the inquiry 
were sent to the Chancery by the escheatois, with a copy to the 
Exchcquei, to which the escheators had to account during 
their penod of custody of the lands — that is, until the succession 
of the heir The inquisiuons should have been made in great 
detail, for accoiding to the mstructions of 1259® the most 
thorough suivey of the economy of demesne and tenant land 
was to be made But the jurors of the hundred, who bore 
the burden of these as of many other investigations, often 
letumed veiy summary information, sometimes meiely a 
general estimate of manorial revenues Generally the investi- 
gating officials letumed much too low a valuation to Chancery 
and Exchequer, and orders foi another inquiry were common, 
the subsequent inqiusitions often showing a consideiable rise 
m the figures of revenue. Undoubtedly the escheators had 
good reasons for retunung as low a valuation as possible, since 
they had to render accounts to the Exchequer, which would be 
checked against the figures given in the inquisitions 

* ‘The Commutation of villein services before the Black Death’, E,HR,, xxix 
(iHU), 

Onginall). made by the sheriffs, then by the escheators (cf Lodge and 
^omton, &tgluh Conslitutumal documents 1307-1465, pp 356-^, H. Hall, Formula 
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In. addition to these escheators’ accounts, there is in the 
Public Record Office a vast seiies of files, beginning in 1236, 
in which are collected the writs of diem clausit extremum 
ordeiing the inquisition, and the escheators’ returns, including 
more or less detailed manorial extents, Foi the purpose of 
this study, I have confined myself in the mam to the inquisitions 
of the reign of Henry III and the first years of the icign of 
Edward I, but with the additional examination of a few 
fourteenth-centuiy inquisiuons.^ 

The great advantage of the inquisitions as a souice lies in 
the fact that they provide mateiial relating to pracucally all 
the counties of England And while general woiks on English 
agrarian history m the Middle Ag-.s ha\e mostly been based on 
ecclesiasucal matciial, the inquisitions, with some few excep- 
tions, gi\e surveys of the estates (»f lay loids They thcrefoie 
represent a valuable corrective to established views. 

DESCRIPTIO^ OF THE I.S'Q^UISITIONS 

The inqmsitions provide us with figures which at fiist sight 
seem piecise and simple But before we can use them for our 
purposes, it is essential to decide what is then import Allow- 
ing for vaiiations, they usually give the following heads of 
information' 


Valuaiion of Demesne 

1. Estimated v'alue of homestead, court, garden, vineytird,® 

dovecote, etc 

2. Area of arable land, and its estimated v alue 

3 Aiea of meadow land in acres, and estimated value. 

4. Area of pastuie land, and estimated value. 

5. Aiea of woodland and its cstunated value, often with an 

indication of the different items of revenue fiom this 
source 

6. List of nulls, and their estimated annual revenue 

7. Secondary sources of income' salt-pans, peat, fisheries, 

ovens, breweries, etc. 

* The Record Commission’s pnnted Calendamm Inqutstlionum post Mortem 
(4 vok 1806-38) IS inaccurate The Calendars published since 1904 by the 
Stationery Office have mamly been used bv genealogists and detailed extents 
are not printed, though their existence is indicated 

‘ Or fishpond, vtnanwn is sometimes misread for otoamm. 
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Valuation of Holdings 

I The money rent {redditus asstsae) of free holdings 

2. The money rent of villein holdmgs 

3 The labour dues of \Tlleins and then equivalent in money 

(often only a money assessment of these dues is given). 

4 Produce rent, sometimes valued m money terms. 

5 Re\enues of the manor court {plactia et peiquuita) 

6 Estimate of re\ enue from view of frank-pledge, market, 

trading dues, the hundred-court. 

Often not all of these items are given, sometimes several of 
them may be added togethei. The main item is the estimates 
of the money \ alue of different items of income How were 
the\' arrived at? In some cases it was a very simple matter 
It was not difficult to determine the sum total of the tenants’ 
money payments The piactice of commutation of labour 
seivices made it possible to give a monetaiy estimate of labour 
rent It w as much moie compheated in cases where an average 
rate of net rev'enuc had to be given, as m the estimate of the 
arable, and of othei items of demesne levenue In order to 
obtain figures for net levenue various deductions were made 
from gross revenue.^ But the usual method of estimating 
average net rev'cnue fiom any source was to reckon up what 
annual rent could be obtained by leasing out ® Generally 
speaking, estimates of this sort weie made by rule of thumb, 
and give a figuie which is quite unreal Sometimes, when 
they had no other data available for estimatmg the value of 
the demesne land, the jurors used the value of the tenants’ land, 
based on the tenants’ rent, as a guide.® 

Home Farm 

The home farm is usually not highly lated Sometimes we 
find a vcr>’ detailed description of all the buildings showing the 
state of repair of each. The main part of the levenue from the 
home faim is made up of the sums brought m by the garden, 
farmyard, kitchen garden and dovecot. These are not usually 

^ Eg for paMnems to manonal adminutraboit, for the repair of buildings 
and equipment 

* About a miJI St nonfutsstl m mam damtw possit tradi ad firmam pro i mk 

* G Hen, III, File 25/ 12 . sunt in (hmtntco et vtllenugio 62 bovate terre unde aueltbet 
bocata vulet per annum 6s 6d et est summa 20 hhre i^s 
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large figuies. Yalding (Kent), wheie the garden was seven 
acres m size and the fructus cum herbagio was valued at 6 j. Bd., 
IS an exception.^ Often the retenue from the homestead is 
not given at all, or is included in the revenue from tlic demesne. 

Deiiesne Arable 

The arable land is the main source of demesne revenue on 
most manors. Usually we are given the number of arable 
acres, more rarely the number of carucates oi bovates, still 
more rarely of virgates, and the estimated value of one acie 
of arable (or of one carucate, bovate, etc.). The land is fre- 
quently divided into several categories, according to the quality, 
and the areas and values are given sepaiately for each category. 
The prmciple followed m aniving at the number of acres is not 
always the same Usually the whole atea of the fields is given, 
but sometimes only the jiarts soim to com arc counted, land 
lying fallow being left out In those cases where thcie is an 
indication that only the sown acreage has been counted, the 
calculation of the total arable aiea is made more difficult 
by the fact that it is not always cleai which system of agnculture 
IS being followed The number of acres is usually reckoned on 
the basis of the ‘short’ hundred of one hundred acres, but 
sometimes on that of the ‘long’ himdred of one hundred and 
twenty It is usually possible to tell which of these methods 
has been followed, but a fan number of cases remain doubtful. 
Great caution is thus called foi before one accepts even figures 
giving what seem to be very precise acreages of demesne arable 
In any case, the average figures for acies of demesne arable 
given by the inquisitions are as a rule lower than the actual 
ones, and the extent of the demesne arable is sometimes 
indicated in extremely vague teims. Often it is given in 
bovates or carucates, the exact size of which was not known 
even to the local inhabitants ® Even ‘acres’ can have the vague 
meamng of ‘field stnps’.® 

The assessments of aiable land vary greatly, from id or zd. 
to 2 s. Bd per acre* The use of marl raises the estimated 

1 C Hen III, File 27/5 

’ Quta terra ilia nmquam acrata Jtai, C Ed I, File 14/2 Carucate non per acras 
estimate, C Hen HI, File 28/17, nian> others 

’ Non per ptrltcas icd sicui taunt, C Hen 111 , File 2i /i2 

* Fleet. Kent, C Hen III, File 31/1. 

D 
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\alue ^ A higher valuation is given to land which can be sown 
to wheat and barley than for land which can only grow oats ® 
The value repiesented by the pasturing of cattle on the stubble 
IS usually included in the assessment of the demesne arable, 
but IS sometimes reckoned up separately The revenue from 
the straw is also sometimes accounted for separately. 

At times we find very summaiy valuations of the arable, 
and sometimes the assessments for the meadow land, the pasture 
and even the homestead are mcluded with it. The bovates of 
the demesne are often counted cum pertinenciu — i e the meadows 
and pastures attached to them aie reckoned in with them. 
Usually the demesne w'as in the lord’s hands. Cases of its 
being leased out to tenants arc veiy laie. At Chillaton (Devon) 
it IS lented in this way by villeins ® 

Meadows 

Meadow land is usually counted in acres (rarely m bovates) . 
Its estimated value is always higher than that of the arable: 
the highest estimates I have encountered were id per acre 
at Radcliffe (Notts.) and 4s. at Tadcaster (Yorks ) Sometimes 
the quality of the meadow is indicated debtle, debthor, non 
falcabile, pessmum, etc , — e\ idently to explain low assessment. 
In addition to the number of acies of meadow land given m 
the actual estimate, one may assume the existence of othei small 
poiuons of meadow m the form of appmtenances to the arable. 
The valuation of meadow land usually includes the pasturing 
of cattle after the hay has been cut, but this item of revenue 
IS sometimes given separately 

Pasture 

A great many difficulties arise in regard to revenue from 
pasture land The first question is whether the inquisitions give 
only the enclosed pasture belonging to the lord, his pastwa 
separabihs, or whether there is also an estimate for his share in 
the common pasture, as the royal instructions directed. In 
some cases where the number of acres is given it is clear that it 
refen only to separate pasture. Sometimes there is no estimate 

• C Hen in, File 14/13. * ' 
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of the area of pasture land in terms of acres probably because 
the precise area in acies was unknown Sometimes there is a 
note to the effect that a valuation refcis either to separate 
01 to common pasture In cases whci c the extent of the pasture 
is measured only in terms of the head of cattle on it, or is not 
given at all (only an assessment in money being shown), 
it is difficult to judge whether it is separate or common pasture 
that IS in question Sometimes the \ aluation of rights r >f pastui e 
on land appurtenant to the demesne aiable may be included 
in the valuation of the aiable itself But we have ever) ground 
for supposing that common pastme was often not included in 
the \aluation of pasture icvenue, This is especially clear in 
suiveys of northern manois, where we know that stock-brtcding 
was highly dcvelopc:d, yet whtie th^ic is oft<*n no mention 
at all of revenue from pastui c — but in some few cases we find 
mention of many hundieds of sheep and homed cattle and of 
revenues from pastui e land exceeding all olhci items of 
manoiial income This mak( s the figuics given for revenue 
fiom pasture quite valueless, they can onlv give us some idea 
of the extent of the sepaiate pastui e of the demesne — not 
always cv cn that ® 

Woodland 

Revenue from woodland was of a complex nature It 
included sale of timber and particulaily of brushwood and of 
deadwood, heybot and housebot, hcibagc and pannage and 
income from nuts These items foi the mam part were not 
revenue from operations of the demesne economy, so muc h as 
levies on the tenants foi the right to make use of the demesne 
woods Pannage, housebot and heybot in particular vvcie of 
this nature The ‘sale’ of wood and bruchwood does not mean 
sale in open market, but a payment by manoiial tenants for 
their right to take and use the same ® The valuation of herbage 
was made up partly of an estimatcxl value foi the use of the 
pasture by the lord’s cattle,* and partly, again, of payments 

* At Harbottle (Northumbi ), C Hen HI, Filt g/i — pasture for 1,140 sheep, 
1,400 cows and an unspecified number of horses, estimated at ,£41 i8r 41/ 

* Part of the re' enue from pastures might con'-ist of income from the leasing 
out to tenants of portions of pasture, sec Eastbourne (Sussex), C. Hen III, 
File il’jipaslttra quant paitares ienmt 

^ Somborne (Hants ), C Hen III, File ai/13, and Weston (Hants ), {tbid ) 

* Laxton (Notts ), C Hen III, File 13/10 
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for the grazing of the tenants’ cattle Sometimes we find very 
large sums as revenue from woodland, apparently connected 
wth extensive felling, but commonly the revenue from wood- 
land is reckoned sine wasto Brushwood was usually cut in 
sections, every year a quarlei, a fifth or a lesser fraction of 
the brushwood ^^ould be sold. The jurors were often at a loss 
to value the lord’s revenue from the common woods: non 
potest extendi qmre esi communis. 

The revenue fiom woodland vaiied from year to year. Thus 
pannage is sometimes paid only st boscus portat ^ At Hamsey 
(Sussex) hcybot and housebot are valued at j^i plus vel minus. 

A park with game m it would not bring in the usual revenues 
of woodland ® The areas of woods are often given m acres, 
but sometimes are omitted altogether. Sometimes they are 
desciibed m terms customary since the days of Domesday: 
parcus leucae ei ampltus in circuitu * 


Mills and Other Monopolies 


Revenue from mills is sometimes reckoned in with the 
demesne, sometimes along with the holdmgs A null might be 
run by the manorial administration, but often it would be 
leased out; sometimes a free tenant has it. Sometimes both 
methods of working might be in use on one and the same manor. 
But even a null which is run by the manorial administration 
docs not represent solely an item of revenue from demesne 
It is also closely linked with the levies made on the tenants. 
Secta molendini is a vital part of the null revenue We therefore 
find special disclaimers to the eficct that there is no suit 
connected with a given null. At Hadstone (Northumberland) 
bondmen and free tenants bought themselves off from the 
obligatory secta molendini. On this account ,^1 4J. was added to 
^e firmae of the bondmen, and 5s to those of the freemen.® 
Revenue from mills is usually given m terms of money But 
this is simply a valuauon of the mill’s revenue, which was only 
partly made up of money, and partly of payments in kind. 


1 Birimg (Kent), C. Hen III, File 42/6 
‘C Hen in, File 49/6 

Abo'&'S j. ,4,^- 
‘ Bentley (Essex), C Hen III, File 31/1. 
*C Hen III, File at yn. 
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In a number of cases we find nothing but pajunents in kind — 
flour, malt, barley, etc. The rent paid by the lessee of the null 
might be in kind too.^ Expendituie on the upkeep of the null 
IS often set against rev'enuc ® 

Mill resenue, then, was composed to a great extent of the 
levies on the tenants usmg the null These levies are, in fact, 
a form of rent in kmd, which must be taken into consideration 
when we notice the insignificant part played by rent in kind, 
in the surv'eys of villeins’ and free tenants’ dues Among other 
monopolies the oven (furnus, putritm) and the brew-house 
[bracina) are occasionally mentioned Sometimes tlie oven is 
leased out ® References to fulhng mills {molendtna Jullonica) 
are not infrequent, but the way in which Uie'^e weie run and 
their connection with lh.e system of monopolies, is not clear. 
Very often fisheries are valued, both those belonging to the 
demesne and those in common use fin the latter case the valua- 
tion IS for the lord’s share). They axe sometimes leased out. 
Also mentioned is revenue from peat bogs,* from salt-pans 
(usually paid in kind), from game in the park,® and from 
rabbit-warrens ® Finally there aie such items of revenue as 
wreck.’ 


Revenue from Tenants’ Holdings 
That part of the revenue from holdings which is reckoned 
separately® falls into the following prmcipaJ constituent items:® 
(i) money lent {redditus asstsae) of freeholders; (ii) the money 

1 Beetham (Westmorland), C Hen III, File i6/8 

^ Sometimes a mill, especially one ivhich is leased out, is treated as part of a 
property, includmg also a piece of land and the miU-dam 

® Rothbuiy (Northumbr ), C. Hen III, File 9/1 

* The revenues from marshland appropriated by the lord are sometimes very 
great Marshes weie used principally as pasture At Carlton (Lines ), C Hen 
III, File 6/13, the demesne marsh brings in £ 1 ^ igr 4<f — three times as much as 
the demesne arable 

® Wareima de leponbiu, at Walton (Suffolk), C Hen III, File 37/17, valued at 
lor per annum 

‘ lliis IS sometimes a real revenue of a commercial nature At Disnmg (Suffolk), 
m 1295-96 a cuntculanum ad vtiukndos eunuulos is valued, together with the pasture 
land It IS on, at £16 los 

’ Wells and Warhara (Norf) 

' Parts of It have already been counted as constituents of the revenue from the 
demesne (particularly revenue from pastures, woods and mills) 

' In the inquisitions, however, these are not shown as separate items, or are 
not completely separated from one another 
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rent of \illcins; (iii) the labour dues of villeins (and occa- 
sionally of freeholders too); (iv) the payments in kind made by 
both groups, (v) tallages and aids, (vi) vaiious small customary 
rents — churchscot and others , (\u) the revenues of the manor 
court ^ The inquisitions usually give summary \ aluations of 
these Items of revenue But in some cases the area of tenants 
land is given, sometimes all the holdings are listed and the 
dues of each shown The most essential of the above items for 
our purposes are the fiist three, but they present special 
difficulues in calculation This is due to the fact that they are 
not sufficiently clearly separated First of all, it is a frequent, 
almost customary', piactice to lump together money rents 
from both free and villein holdings. Only, therefore, if one 
regards the amount of freehold land as insignificant can one 
use the information in the inqmsiuons post Mortem as evidence 
on the question of commutation as Gray used it — comparing 
labour dues with the sum total of money payments ® However, 
sometimes the lents of ficeholdeis and villeins aie reckoned up 
scpaiately, and these cases aie sufficient in number to indicate 
the relative proportion of these two classes of payment. 

Tallage or Aid 

Tallage or aid, one of the main payments made by villeins, 
is not always mentioned. Sometimes it is noted that tallage 
is paid at the loid’s will, and then an approximate estimate of 
its rate may be given ® Occasionally there is a note nullum 
tallagium.* But the absence of any mention of tallage or aid 
does not mean that they were not paid, especially as tallage 
could be counted m with other items of revenue, eg the 
court revenues.® In the inquisitions for Yorkshire rents and 
tallage are counted together All in all, the failure to include 
cases of tallage or aid — ^which was sometimes a very con- 
siderable item — ^must on the average have artificially lowered 
the money rent shown for villems. 

‘ A separate place is occupied by the revenue from the hundred, if it is annexed 
to the manor, and by market dues, etc 
*EH,R,xkix (1914), 633 

• Cmmmtbus anna ajlet or patal mint or plus uel minus, etc 
^ E g Llm (Somerset), C Hen HI, File 6/ta 
‘Eg Ashley (Hants ), C. Hen. IH, File 14/13 
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Labour Services 

These are not always separated from the estimate of money 
levenue Gray assumes that rents and labour sers'ices were 
almost ahvavs set dowm «epaiately, and that wheie there is no 
mention of sei vices we arc entitled to assume their absence — 
‘such (he adds) is the exactitude of these documents’ ^ I 
cannot agree Quite apart from the fact that there actually are 
a few summary estimates of ‘rents and labour dues’ as one 
Item,® in a number of cases we have good grounds for pre- 
suming the existence of labour dues in places where there is no 
separate mention of them A comparison of the pai allel surveys 
(one short and one exttnsive) for Lambeth (Suirey),® shows 
the existence of labour dues where the short suivey only speaks 
of ‘rents’. The indeterminate nature of the terminology 
employed point«- the same way Usually the term denoting 
money rents is reddilus, that for labour dues is opera or servitia. 
But It sometimes happens that senttium refers to money’ lent, 
and redditus to labom rent * Without checking all Gray’s 
material, it seems possible that he w-as rmstaken in taking 
the silence of the inquisitions on labour lents as cs’idence of 
their non-existence In some cases he adduced very summary 
surveys which might easily have lumped together under one 
heading both money and labour rents ® It is also strange 
that as a basis for conclusions on the commutation of labour 
dues Gray should have chosen surveys which show clearly a 
complete absence of villems * How httle the absence of mention 
of labour dues in the inquisitions proves either their existence 
or their non-existence is best brought out by a comparison of 
the contemporaneous surveys of the manor of Catworth from 
the inquisitions Mortem and the 1279 Hundred Rolls ® The 
inqmsition speaks only of villeins’ money rents, payable over 

* H L Gray, op ett , 630 

* Reddilus cum openbus — see Sutton and Flumborough (Essex), C Hen HI, 
File 36/14 

» C Hen III, File sg/s 

* Idem habmlmservicmmltbenman 34s jd ,C Hen III, File 3/4, and many others 
See also expressions such as reddilus averagia — ^^Valton (Sufi ), C Hen III, File 
38/17 Redditus pro omnt seniieta often means an overall assessment of all dues, 
including labour dues 

‘ Thus, at Muskham (Notts ) the heading is reddilus nahvorum el cottanorum — 
fir Bd We should read this as meaning an overall assessment of all villem dues 

* E g Eccleshall (Yorks ), ibid Maurholmc (Lancs }, C. Ed. Ill, File fig/sft 

’ C Ed I, File 9 s/8 , and RH ,11, fias 
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three different periods. The Hundred Rolls give only a list 
of labour dues This is no more abnoimal than the note 
appended to certain Ram'tey extents after listmg the labour dues 
of the villeins — Ad censum aiitm potal dominus opera sua omnia 
ponere st voluerit. We vee, in short, an ordinary case of the system 
of altematises which was in use on manors where labour 
sersices were piominent The tenants’ dues could be expressed 
either m terms of work-days or by a monetary estimate ^ The 
form m which they actually were demanded was flexible and 
could vary from year to year. This should be icmembered 
by all engaged in work on simey:, manorial as well as govern- 
mental. A true pictiue can only be gained by the study of a 
chronological senes of num-»tcis' accounts 
Sometimes a distinction is drawn m the surveys between 
works sshu h must always be rcndcied as such, and works which 
can be replaced bs money payments.® In some cases the 
documents give a clear enough indication that there were no 
labour dues on the manor concerned Such phiases as nullam 
operacionem faciendoA or opeia sunt posita ad Jirmam or ad reddttum 
speak foi themselves. We have plenty of indications that the 
process of commutation was W'ell under way But in aU doubtful 
cases extreme caution is necessary 
Even in those cases m which labour rent is marked off from 
money rent we are not always certain that the assessment of the 
former does not include other elements as well A very common 
anuthesis is redditus assisae libeiorum kominum and opera villenagii. 
Here the assessment of the viUeins’ labour dues can include 
small customary rents m money and m kind. A term likp 
consuetudines, in particular, can mean not only labour rents 
but all the customary dues of the vill ein s * 


' ^ch «pre<sions, therefore, as opera villanontm extenta in denartts, opera et con- 
^tiulves positae arf cerium, refer not to commutation but to the assessment of labour 
dues in terms of monw Eien such phrases as reddwitpro quteta clamama operun 
fFerr> bridge, Dorics , C Hen III, File 6/6) do not mean irrevocable finsj 
** reckoned separately, here we have only the pos- 

•O^mtf/ reddit^Uroxdl (Isle of Wight), C Hen III, File ag/a 
Matfen (Northumbr ), C Hen HI, File 30/14 

"'*'“:** manorial administration — at any rate 
''/re not included m the general assessment, smee’^they 
revenue for the lord (or only their value after deduction of the 
at Burham (Kent), C Hen III, File 40/6. 

to iSLtem* a«oC^ « 
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All manner of small le\aes in mone)- and in kind (eg. 
pannage, churchscot) might be leckoned m with other heads 
in the account — money rents, labour dues, court revenues ^ 
Pannage is often included in the re\'enue from the demesne 
woods, but it IS also often entered separately and counted as 
a tillein payment ® It tends to become divoiced fiom the actual 
use of the woods and to turn mto a regular money rent ® 

The revenue of the court is given in the majority of surv'eys 
It sometimes forms a considerable addiuon to the money rent 
of the tenants But the inquisitions continually give estimates 
for this Item which are suspiciously low compared with those 
found, e g in ministeis’ accounts. Evidently some i eductions 
were made in order to obtain a figure of net revenue Some- 
times certain payments which are usually treated as part of 
the revenue of the court aic counted in with other items.* 

Rc*venue fiom markets {mercatum^ forum, stallagtum, teloneum) 
is very rarely given. Apparently it did not play any great part 
in the demesne revenue. Among the revenues of the hundred, 
one which attiacts attention is opera hundredi.^ But they play 
so minor a pait that they may safely be ignored so far as the 
relative pioportions of labour and money rents are concerned 

Limits of Accuracy of the Inquisitions 

In summary, we may list the following points, which must 
be taken into account in usmg the inquisitions for statistical 
purposes’ 

I The number of acres at which the demesne is assessed is 
on the average below the real figure. 

2. The estimate of demesne revenues is quite unreal and 
signifies only that m the jurors’ opinion the items mentioned 
could be leased out for the stated amount of rent 

^ It IS possible that the overall assessments of rents and labour dues sometimes 
included the value of contributions in land which are not mentioned as such 
Thus the revenues of manorial mills mcluded payments m kind In general, 
therefore, the assessments m the inquisitions aruficially decreased the actual 
amount of produce, sometimes to a considerable extent Payments in kmd might 
be concealed among the revenues of the court — heriot, for instance Sec also La 
Penne (Isle of Wight), C Hen III, File ag/a pro tngressu recognittone warranto st 
libra cere (i6d), 4 capones (6d } 

* Aimer (Dorset), File 6/9, and many more 

® Cf N Neilson ‘Customary Rents’, OSSLH, 11 (igio), 71-72 

* A curious biadcetmg IS that ofhcsufuimsnta^it with esemgia, at Yalding (Kent), 

C Hen III, File 27/5 

“ Somborne (Hants ), C. Hen. Ill, File ai/12 
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3 The revenue from pa-iturc is in part not mentioned at all, 
in part assessed at a much lowei figure than its real value. 

4. The revenues from woodland and mills include payments 
made b) tenants, which apparently include a money valuation 
of the gi cater pait of the payments made m kind, as well as 
actual money payments 

5. The money rent of the villeins is on the average assessed 
at a lovser figure than it leally brought in, since aid and tallage 
arc not always included. 

6 The absence of anj mention of labour dues does not entitle 
us to conclude that they did not exist, and such cases should not 
bo used as evidence in compaiing amounts of money and labour 
rent 

7. The assessment of labour dues may include some contribu- 
tions in money and in kind 

8 Part of the labour rents listed in the inquisitions might be 
replaced in any given year by money payments 

9 The figures foi produce lent, as given in the lists of 
tenants’ dues, are on the average lower, and sometimes, much 
lower, than the actual rate of such rents 

10. The levenue of the couits is put very much too low in 
the source. 


RELiVBiurv OF Inquisitions post Mortem 

How far, then, can one tiust the figures of the inquisitions 
post Morten? How honest (granted the conventional nature 
of their terms} are these figures? How free are they from 
distortions due either to mistakes or to deliberate concealing 
of evidence’’ 

As a check on the accuracy of the inquisitions, we may 
compare the surveys made m 1269-1270 of the manors of 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk,^ with the almost exactly contem- 
poraneous series of ministers’ accounts for the same manors 
preserv'cd in the Public Record Office I have made this 

‘C Hen in, File 38/17 These particular inquisitions are remarkable for 
unusual thoroughness in listmg all items of revenue, particularly tenants’ 
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comparison for fourteen manois ^ It does not cover all the 
figures in the inquisitions and the ministers’ accounts, since the 
reckoning is not made on exacily the same basis in both cases. 
While the accounts give figuies fiir gross revenue, and then 
figures for expenditure, the inquisitions try to give net re\ enue, 
and in the case of a number of items make deductions the 
basis of ivhich is not always clear The accounts do not gi\e 
the number of acies in the demesne. But they do gi\e the 
number of acres sown to vaiious riops Unfortunately the 
two- or three-field system was not in use in the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, to which tlie material relate':, so 
that a connection between the aica of the demesne arable 
and the aiea sown to crops cannot always be established 
The heads of ret enue used in the accounts and the inquisitions 
are not the same 

Nevertheless, a numbei of items can be checked. And th(*se 
aie the most vital ones (i) the sum total of monej lents, 
(ii) the amount of laboui dues, for which the suiveys allow us 
to make quite detailed compaii oiis, (iii) produce rents, 
(i\) icvenue fiom mills, (v) couit levcnues, (vij (in places) 
revenue fiom woods, maishes, peat, etc 

The sum totals of money rents given in the accounts are 
usually higher than those in the inquisitions, but the difference 
m the majority of cases is not great, and cannot lead us into 
any great errois. It is hard to say whether the low figures are 
to be explained by dclibeiate concealment (it was easier for 
the officials to conceal the sum of money rents fiom the 
Exchequei than for the reeve to hide it from the loid), or by 
some deduction made from gross revenue The lattci is 
probable The sum total of money rents {redditus asstsae) 
for all fourteen manois is giv'en m the accounts as 1(^195 13J. 6d. 
{oT £iq5 is o\d) and in the inquisitions as 167 i6r. yjc/, or 
about 87 per cent of tlte figure in the accounts. 

^ Vii Dovercourt (Essex), MA, Bdl 840, N i, Soham (Suff), MA, 
Bdl 1004, N I, Gratfield (Suff), M A, Bdl 905, N i, Walton (Suff), MA, 
Bdl 1007, N 4, Dunningtvorth (Suff), M A , Bdl 995, N 15, Staverton (Suff), 
MA,BdI 1007, N 7, Framlmgham (Suff ), M A ,Bdl 936, N 18, Ditchingham 
(Norf), MA, Bdl 933, N 20, Lopham (Norf), M A, Bdl 937, N 27, \cle 
(Norf ), M A , Bdl 929, N i, Walsham (Norf), M A , Bdl 944, N 21, Suffield 
(Norf), M A ,Bdl 944, N i, Halveigate (Norf ), M A , Bdl 936, N a For seven 
of these the nunisters’ accounts refer to 1268-69, jn one case to 1269-70, while the 
rest are two to diree yeats distant one way 01 the other In only one case is there 
a difference of seven years, and in one other, of ten 
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For a number of manors where the inquisition gives a list of 
the diffeient categories of labour dues, a detailed comparison 
can be made In some cases we have very close coincidences, 
but on the w'hole there is a steady depression of the figures m 
the mquisitions Comparison with the accounts shows that 
this cannot be explamed by allowance basing been made for 
the practice of commutation, which w'as usual on the Earl of 
Norfolk’s manors. Those services are as a rule excluded which 
the manorial administration did not assess on the grounds of 
the outgoings connected with them. Thus piecanae are excluded 
and a number of minoi w’orks are not recorded at all — e g. 
the preparation of malt, the carting and spreading of dung, 
harrowing, etc. Even when precise, the inquisition gives a 
simplified and incomplete picture But in some cases we find 
majoi omissions, which can only be put down to negligence, 
and svhicli bring down the sum total of labour dues extremely 
sharply .kll m all, for five manors the figures of the inqmsi- 
tions arc close to those of the accounts, for five others they are 
considerably lower, while for three more we find them showing 
only 2-10 per cent of the laboui dues hsted in the accounts. 
The great carelessness shown in the surveys of labour dues 
may be due to the fact that the Exchequer was interested 
primarily in the money side of the accounts, so that the greatest 
attenuon was given to this The sum total of labour dues for 
the fourteen manors is assessed by the accounts at ^1^145 igj. 8 d., 
and by the mquisitions at 3J. $ld , or 56 per cent 

Produce lents are almost invariably put too low in the 
inquisition, the difference occasionally being very considerable, 
while in one case they are omitted entirely. But for the most 
part the figures of the two sources are fairly close. Produce 
rents, however, constitute a very small part of manorial revenue 
in this particular group of documents 

Revenues fi'om mills axe as a rule considerably higher in 
the accounts than in the inquisitions. But here, perhaps, the 
inquisition is giving net revenue only. The accounts sometimes 
show expenditure on nulls At times these expenses are con- 
siderable, they vary greatly fiom year to year. 

It IS possible tliat in calculatmg net revenue the escheators 
took some figure, which they believed to be a fair average, and 
dedurted it from gross revenue In one case the figure m the 
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inquisitions is higher than in the account; in four cases theie is 
a close resemblance; but in the rest the inquisiuon gives a 
much lower figure. The sum total of null ie\enue in the 
accounts is 3^ 1 ; in the inquisitions it is £21^ is. %d,, or 

63 per cent. 

The greatest discrepancies between the accounts and the 
inquisitions occur on the subject of court revenues. The sum 
total of these according to the accounts is -£10..^ i 8 j. id , and 
according to the inquisitions £i^ ns. ^d According to the 
inquisitions, therefiire, the court revenue was only a quarter 
of that given in the accounts. Possibly deductions had been 
made here for the salary of the bailiff or stew ard, 01 for other 
expenses connected with the court.^ 

A number of souices of revenue, sometimes v'cry large items, 
named in the accounts, are omitted fiom the inquisitions, fir 
greatly 1 educed Thus, at Stav'erton the acrfmiits note a 
revenue from peat working of ,(^16 1 6r C)\d (though the accounts 
for some years state nihil in hoc anno ) , at HaK'ergate the accounts 
assess the leasing of four marshes 1 75 ^d , the inquisitions 

allow foi from five marshes, at Ditchmgham the accounts 
give the revenue from woodland as £ii igv 3f/., while the 
inquisitions only give ys. id (the accounts do note, however, 
a large sale of brushwood m this year); at Walsham the 
accounts value leases of mai shland at £iy, while the inquisition 
assesses this item, together with peat-woikmgs, at only 
£4. 3s. 4d , at Acle the lease of a marsh is worth £35 gj. od, 
accoiding to the accounts, and only £4 accordmg to the inquisi- 
tion The omissions or reductions in the mquisitions some- 
times give a distoited impression of the nature of the demesne 
revenue, which might, as at Acle or Halvergate, have revenue 
firom marshland, 1 e principally pasture revenue, as its mam 
item The inqmsitions often omit small rents, but they some- 
times mention items not included in the accounts ® 

Somethmg has already been said of the difficulues of check- 
ing figures for aiea of demesne arable by means of figures 
giving areas sown to ciops on the demesne, especially in East 
Anglian mateiial The sum total of land sown, foi seven 

1 Rothbury (Northumbi ), C Hen III, File g/i it is stated ol tbe revenue of 
tbe court tbat it tion suffiat ad susientatianem balltvi 

* At Walton, for instance, tbe warenna, lepores, piscano in stagao, eunuuli, etc 
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manors, comes according to the accounts to 1,412 J acres and 
34 perches. The area of demesne arable for the same manors 
m the inquisitions is i ,542 i acres One may presume that here, 
as at Fomcett,^ the inquisition is gitmg only acres sown to 
crops 

There aie many cases in which comparibons can be made 
between the escheators’ sim-e^'s and those of the 1279 Hundred 
Rolls, but these compansons peld little The main reason is 
that we are compaiing the inquisitions with a source whose 
own accuracy is in need of confirmation and may often be 
doubted. At limes the inquisitions enable us to coiiect mistakes 
in the Hundicd Rolls Paiallel cxaminatuin of the inquisitions 
and the Hundied Rolls suggests that in listing tenants’ dues 
these sources w'eic guided by diffeicnt piinciples The example 
was given above of the siuve^s of the manor of Catworth in 
the inquisition post Mot tern and in the Hundicd Rolls ® Wheie 
the inqiusition gives only money payments, the Hundred Rolls 
give only laboui rents In geneial the inquisitions — ^where 
we can compare them with the Hundred Rolls — give higher 
figures fui monrv payments and lower ones foi labour rents 
There is the scry good suivey of the manoi of Brailes (Warwick- 
slure) belonging to the Earl of Waiwick * The Hundied Rolls 
give here five caiucates m the demesne, while the inquisition 
shows Goo acres. The figures correspond perfectly. For 
villein holdings the Hundicd Rolls gis'e 60 virgates, the 
inquisition 62 \ The cliflcicnce is trifling, especially since 
the surveys are not quite contemporaneous (the inquisition 
is eight years cailici than the Hundred Rolls) But in the 
assessment ol the villeins' dues the discrepancy is considerable 
The Hundred Rolls give 271/ money rent per vngate, i.e. 
;iC6 i5f od for 60 virgates I'he inquisition gives ;Cio gr ^\d 
as the money rent from viUcin virgates The labour rents 
which the Hundred Rolls do not assess but merely list cannot 
yield less than But the inquisition assesses them at 

£10 8j 41/ The inquisition makes no mention whatever of a 
quite considerable amount of rent in kind — 420 bushels of oats 
and 60 hens The couit revenues aie not given in the Hundred 
Rolls, while in tlie inquisition they arc reckoned at ;^8 Tallage 


1 

S 


See F Da\enport, t>p at, ay “ Cf above, pp 55-6 

C. 5a Hen III, FJe 35/13, and Jiff (fVar), fol 79 
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IS assessed by the Hundred Rolls at eight maiks, by the inquisi- 
tion at nine It is hard to suppose that m the eight \ ears that 
had elapsed between the inquisition and the Hundred Rolls 
the manor had gone over in pait fiom money rents to rents in 
kind At the same time, the mquisition is hardl> likely to 
have exaggerated the money revenue, since it was precisely 
the lattei the escheators had to account for to the Exchequer. 
One may presume that as a rule part of the labour rents listed 
in the Hundred Rolls were ‘sold’ each year, but m that case 
the total of labour lents given in the inquisuif>n is too low. 

It IS certain, then, that we are dealing with an extiemely 
umehable source If, as in the case of Walsham, a surs e>’ gives 
the amount of money rent almost prei i^elv (£g in the inquisi- 
tion, ;iC 9 15^ in the accounts), but puts labour lents 

twenty-five times lower than they ought to be (55. iid in tlie 
inquisition, and £"j 85. ajrf m the accounts), what he^lp is 
such a survey in forming conclusions on llic leal relationship 
between difleicnt kinds of rcut’ It would certainly be veiy 
dangeious to constiuct any mdc-pcndent ccmclu^ions, especially 
in matteis of detail^ on the sole basis of the mquibitions On 
the othei hand, a comparison of the figuies they contain, 
earned out over wide areas, enables us to captuie certam 
chaiacteiistic tiaits, certain peculiarities which, though vague, 
arc vital And the results thus obtained assume consideiable 
weight, when confiimed by otlier souices, and by conclusions 
independently arrived at All that is needful is cxtieme 
caution in using this mateiial, and a refusal to jump to conclu- 
sions wheie the evidence is not sufficiently clear-cut The 
picture deiived fiom the inquisitions is extiemely obscure, 
and in places fades out in mist, it needs to be pored ov ci and 
deciphered in the fullness of time, but an aitciitive eye will 
pick out from it lines which it w’ould be hard to perceive by 
any other means, and which we cannot affoid to ignore if 
we aie to succeed in rcconstiucting the social order of feudal 
England. 

Use of the Inquisitions post Mortem 

What questions, then, can we put to these documents, and 
by what methods aie we to get answers to them^ The following 
questions, I beheve, are of basic importance for deteimimng 
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the type of feudal economy existing in thirteenth-century 
England, and are capable of more or less satisfactory solution 
from the material at our disposal (i) what was the predominant 
form of feudal rent^ (u) what was the comparative role of 
freeholders’ and villeins’ rent? (iii) to what extent did 
the demesne economy depend on the villeins’ labour dues, 
and to what extent on wage labour? All these questions may 
have different answeis in different parts of England 

I. The fiist point is the predominant form of feudal rent 
Here we may note that the relation of the different foims of rent 
to one another is detemuned by the relation shown in their 
assessment in the surveys of tenants’ dues, if they are assessed 
separately But we must lemembcr that we have here the bulk 
of tenants’ rents, but not by any means the whole Part is 
included m the revenues from woodland and from mills, and to 
some extent m that fiom pastme land, and especially m the 
court revenue. On the othei hand, this pait cannot be distin- 
guished from tlie remamdei of the revenue from woodland and 
imlls; informauon on couit revenues is not always given, and 
when It IS, it sets them much too low, in all these categories of 
revenue it is difficult, or even impossible, for us to distingmsh 
money rents fiom rents in kind or even from labour dues. 

Thus the basic material here is provided by the figures de- 
noted as redditus assisae and opera villanoium (together, m some 
cases, with the labour dues of freeholders), and by the rents in 
kind which are noted among the dues of freeholders and 
villeins. The other items of revenue mentioned above may 
sometimes affect oui estimate of the comparative mcidence 
of the difl’erent forms of rent — especially in cases where they 
are very laige (like the milhng charges in the north). When 
It comes to considering the data on these different forms of 
rent separately, the followmg points should be noted. 

The extent of money rent is undoubtedly minimized out of 
all propoition in our material; in addition to ledditus assisae, the 
greater part of forest rents (pannage, herbage, etc ) were paid 
m money, as was part of the null farms and charges, and 
practically the whole of the court revenue, which played an 
incomparably gi eater part m the demesne revenue than our 
source shows. As for labour rents, we have no reason to think 
that they were present to any great extent among revenue 
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from demesne pastures, woods, nulls, courts, though small 
labour rents might sometimes lurk here, e g payments for 
use of timber Further, our source does not allow for the annual 
sale of works, the replacement of part of the labour rents by 
money payments, wluch must have brought the total of labour 
rent down considerably at times For this reason we might 
expect an exaggeration of the relative figures for labour rent. 
But the carelessness and omission in the sources* listing of 
labour dues — ^which have been mentioned above — to a certain 
extent counterbalance the opposite tendency to rate the 
comparative importance of labour rents too high Noi must 
we forget that the sale of works, which the mqmsiiions do not 
record, not only brought the level of labour rents down, but 
raised that of money rents concspondingly There is thciefore 
not much danger of our calculaucms underestimating the lole 
of labour rent as compared to money lent. 

In order to pro\'e this css<*ntial point, I may adduce parallel 
calculations fi(»m the inquisiuons and from mimsteis’ accounts 
for the fourteen manois of tlie Earl of Norfolk discussed abo\e ^ 
Here our analysis has already shown that the inquisitions 
assess laboui lents far below their real \alue and that con- 
sequently there is some nsk of undcrestimaung them. Let us 
take the figures which we have already cited for labour rents 
and Tedditus assisae on these fourteen manors. According 
to the mimstcrs’ accounts they amount to ,^145 igr 81/. and 
3^195 13J 6(f respectively, that is, 42 per cent and 58 per cent. 
Thus there appears to be a considerable underestimation 
of labour rents in the inquisitions, where they are assessed at 
only j£8i 3J. gjd. But the accounts show that in the years 
to wluch the inquisitions apply woiks were ‘sold’ on these 
manors to the value of ,^^43 8j i\d. Thus the relation between 
the real amounts of labour and money rent (plus sale of w'orks) 
will be 3^102 to 5(^23915. 1 ojd, or 30 per cent to 70 per 

cent, in other words, the actual proportion of labour rents to 
money rents is even lower than the inquisitions show it. To 
make the check complete, we should, however, add to the sum 
total of money rents in the accounts other money rents apart 
from redditus assisae and ‘sale of woiks’, e.g. court re\'enue. 
For the fourteen manors this comes to £124 i8j. 2d. The ratio 

1 Above, p. 58 ff 

E 
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of labour to money rent will thus he -£102 iis. 
los Q\d. or 22 per cent’ 78 pei cent. In actual fact the pre- 
ponderance of money rent is even greater 

The conclusion is obvious; our thesis that m companng the 
figures from the mquisitions for redditus asstsae and opera we 
run no risk of belit tling the r 61 e of labour rents in comparison 
to money rents is not only confirmed, but could even be 
replaced by another thesis, that in making this comparison 
we risk exaggeratmg the role of labour rent. 

The inquisitions undoubtedly belittle the role of produce 
rents. We must take this inlo account, especisilly for places 
where, as in the northern counties, the revenue from nulls is 
very large and is foi the most part clearly in kmd But there are 
grounds for assummg that a certam part of the rents in kind 
was in practice replaced by money payments. The numerous 
entries in mimsters’ accounts and m the escheators’ accounts, 
showmg ‘sales’ of com de exitu molendim or of poultry and eggs 
de redditu often do not represent market operations but the 
replacement of these contnbutions in kind by money pay- 
ments. Thus, while adimttmg that the role of produce rent is 
far from fully displayed in our source, we must also make a note 
of yet another item which may conceal unrecorded money 
rents. 

2. The comparative parts played by free and villein holdings 
can be calculated from the rents of free and villein holdings. 
A considerable obstacle here is the fact that m a majoiity of 
cases the money rents of freeholders and villeins are given 
together. Still, it is sometimes possible to separate them and 
thus to obtain some figures to serve as rough guides, which are, 
however, m many cases far from accurate owing to the mcom- 
pleteness of the mateiial. The percentage of ‘free’ rent is not 
the same thing as the peicentage of free land, nor is it 
an accurate guide thereto; there are wide variations m the 
rent-levels of free holdmgs, which sometimes do not correspond 
at all to the size of the holdmgs. Often a vast area of free hold- 
mgs lies hidden behmd an insignificant rent-entry. In general 
we can assume that the percentage of free land compared with 
that of villein land is much bigger than the percentage of free 
to villein rents. Of course, the free holdings conceal among 
them many non-peasant holdings, sometimes even small 
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manois Nevertheless, the ‘free’ rents have a certain value as a 
guiding figure 

3 Knowing the approximate extent of the demesne arable 
and of the villeins’ labour dues, we can draw more or less 
accurate conclusions on the adequacy of the supply of obhga- 
tory labour for the demesne and on the probable role of wage 
labour. 

All the figures, of course, which we obtain from our calcula- 
tions will be sigmficant only as gmdes The proportion, for 
instance, which we arrive at between labour rent and money 
rent or produce rent for this or that part of England is certainly 
not to be taken as the real one It reqmres further checking and 
investigation on the basis of the general rules laid down above, 
and on the basis of the analysis we have made of the inquisitions 
and the data contained in them; when this has been done it 
will be possible to reach a general conclusion on the probable 
predominance, or sometimes the considerable predominance, 
of one 01 another form of rent in the given area I do not 
intend to draw any more precise conclusions than this. 



CHAPTER n 


MANORIAL STRUCTURE IN 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 

The Classical Theory of the Manor and Its Critics 

According to the classical theory rural England was an 
agglomeration of more or less uniformly constiucted manors. 
‘Descriptions of English rural arrangements in the age we are 
studying always suppose the country to be divided into 
manors . . Whether we take the Domesday Survey or the 
Hundred Rolls, oi the custumal of some monastic institution, 
or the extent of lands belonging to some deceased lay lord — 
we shall again and again meet the same typical arrangement.’^ 
The typical manor coincides with a vill, and therefore repre- 
sents a village community At the head of the manor stands a 
lord (an individual or a corporate body), who holds the manor 
from the king or from another lord. The manoi is divided into 
two basic parts, the demesne, which usually comprises a half 
to one-third of the territory of the manor, and which is cul- 
tivated by the obligatory labour of the peasants, and the land 
of the peasant serfs: to these must be added the free holdings, 
which make up ‘a narrow fringe’ on the territory of the manor 
Each manor lepresents a separate umt from the point of view 
of economic administration, which in each case is entrusted to a 
reeve and a steward; each manor has a court; and each manor 
keeps annual accounts. This system, not yet fully elaborated m 
Domesday Book, takes on a perfected and systematic form in 
the Hundred Rolls ‘When we compare these shades of 
subjection (in Domesday Book) to the weU-rounded, compact 
manors of the Hundred Rolls, we are struck by the progress 
made by umfication and subjection ’* 

But it was precisely on the material of the Hundred Rolls 
that Maitland based his attempt to demonstrate that the manor 
had no constant, defimte features. There might, he showed, 

^ VmogradofF, Vtllomagt, 313. 

’ VinogradofF, Growth y tm Manor, sgg-300. 
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be no lord’s farm, or no lord’s land, on a manor; there might 
be no free holdings; there might even be no villeins and no 
villein land A manor may have no court A manor may be 
enormous, taking in a number of villages; a number of hundreds 
may belong to it; but a manor may also be a tiny patch of land. 
Even as a umt of economic administration the manor has no 
exactly defined characteristics ^ 

Even if we cannot agree with Maitland’s excessively 
sceptical conclusion that in view of all this the term ‘manor’ 
cannot be defined, and that to ask for such a definition is to 
ask for the impossible, at least Maitland’s analysis has shown 
the extreme complexity and variety of structure among 
Enghsh manors in the thirteenth century, the classical epoch 
of the manor. Maitland pointed out the presence in medieval 
England of holdings or complexes of holdings which cannot be 
called manors and yet do not come within any manor. And 
more recently local investigations have brought to light the 
specific peculiarities of manorial structure in the northern 
Danelaw, East Anglia, Northumbria, Kent, and other regions, 
which do not fit in with the description of a typical manor 
But the centre of England, the southern Midlands, which are 
covered by the material preserved in the Hundred Rolls, 
still appears as the area of typical manoxs, in spite of the fact 
that It was precisely here that Maitland found his main argu- 
ments against the univeisal vahdity of the manorial system 
in England An analysis of manorial structure in this region 
will, theicfore, be our first task. 

We must first answer the following questions 
I To what extent did the countryside of the Midlands 
consist of manors, and what part was played by 
elements which caimot be classed as manors'* 

2. To what extent do the manors which we find described 
in our sources correspond to the classical characteriza- 
tion of a ‘typical’ manor? 

The Manor in the Hundred Rolls 

The Hundred Rolls provide unique material for answering 
these questions, since in them the manor is not isolated, as in 


^ Pollock and Maitland, 1, 594-601 
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manorial sources, but presented in relation to the vill, to the 
tenurial system and to other manors 

The character of the Hundred Rolls as a governmental, 
not a manorial, survey is clearly expressed in the arrangement 
of Its material. It would be better to say that here we have not 
one system of arrangement, but three, which sometimes cut 
across one another The first, which stands out most clearly 
and sharply, is the division into villages — ^vills and hamlets 
Any, or practically any, estate lies within some village or in 
several villages Linked up with this division is the communal 
organization of the village, which, however, is httle in evidence 
in this source The second network superimposed on England 
is the system of tenure, arranged in the form of the feudal 
hierarchy Every estate is a tenement, or a complex of tene- 
ments. There are exceptions to this rule. There are tenements 
of which It is not known from whom they are held. But such 
cases are abnormal, due either to lack of knowledge or failure 
of memory. Finally, the third system is the division into manors. 
One may agree with Maitland that in the thirteenth century 
no precise legal defimuon of the teim manor had been estab- 
lished, but It IS beyond doubt that in the fields of agnculture, 
administration and law the manor played a decisive part. 

A careful survey of the Hundred Rolls indicates that the 
hving tissue of rural England, at least m the area coveied by the 
enrolments was, in fact, composed of manors; that is, if we 
do not understand by ‘manor’ only the ‘typical’ manor with 
serfs and labour services But this living tissue is remarkable 
for Its complexity, and is, m certain areas in particular, far 
removed from ‘umfication’ and systematization The parts 
distinguished by the greatest simplicity of structure are Oxford- 
shire and Huntmgdonshu-e, except m the latter case for the 
southern hundred of Toseland The fabnc of the medieval 
counpyside is most complex and mvolved in Cambridgeshire 
and in those hundreds of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
for which enrolments survive. Nevertheless, the whole ground 
covered by the Hundred Rolls can be divided into manors with 
practically nothmg left outside; ‘extra-manorial’ elements are 
on the whole msigmficant, and in certain cases may be the 
result either of lack of information on the part of the juries 
who simply did not know in which manor to place this or that 
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holding — or of the fragmentary nature of the rolls. Sometimes 
the jurors were unable to deteimine from whom a given 
individual held his land, and confine themselves to the comment 
that the land is held ‘from vanous lords’ {de dtversis domtnis) 
or ‘from several fees’ [de plunbusfeodis). 

Sometimes the jurors cannot sort out a mass of freeholders 
and place them under their respective manors, and instead 
list them with an indication of the individuals under whom 
they are direct tenants and to whom they pay rent. Thus at 
Hashngfield (Gambs a survey is given of thiee typical 
manors with demesnes, villeins and freeholders. But in 
addition there is appended a separate schedule m which 
twenty-six further freeholders are listed. Except for the last 
two, they hold small parcels of land from vanous people; of 
some of them it is said that they hold de diversis dominis or de 
perqmntione sua Thus in the jurors’ eyes alienation and sub- 
infeudation have completely destroyed the manorial connec- 
tion. Then there is the unusual manor of Filgrave (Bucks ),® 
where there are no villems at all. In the demesne of the ‘lord* 
[Johannes films Johanms cletici) there is only half a virgate; 
the remaining nine and a h^ virgates are in the hands of 
freeholders, furthermore only two and a half virgates are held 
directly from the lord and pay rent to him, the rest being held 
from a number of other people, whose connections with the 
lord’s manor are not mdicat^. Instances such as this are by 
no means uncommon ® Such cases were sometimes of recent 
origin and connected with recent ahenations Accounting, for 
instance, for the confusion of holdings at Bourn (Gambs ),* the 
jurors declared ‘that the Loid Gilbert Peche and his forebears 
held direct from our lord the king the barony of Bourn, and 
that this holdmg has been altogether sold and given over by 
them to the following . ’ But on the whole such alienations 
were nothing new in England, in some regions at any rate. 
Douglas has shown from charter material that alienation and 
purchase of land were widespread among the peasants of East 
Anglia as early as the twelfth century,® and Stenton has shown 
the same for the northern Danelaw A proportion of free 

^RH ,11, 557-58 *RH,u, 348. 

® E g Hanslope (Bucks ), R,H , 11, 343-46 * RM,, u, 520-27. 

» O.SSLH,ix 
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holdings remained outside manorial organization de facto, and a 
certain (though insigmficant) number of holdings even stood 
outside the manorial system de jure. We find holdings which 
legally do not belong to any manor and which are not them- 
selves manors ^ Such, for instance, are the small tenements 
held direct from the king, which are scattered over several 
vills and not hnked with any of the king’s manors. In these 
cases rent was sometimes paid to the sheiiff.® Among such 
holdings there are many petty serjeanties Of a similar extra- 
manorial character were often assarts cleared on foi'est land, 
the rents for which were paid to the king ® 

But apart from such cases we find in the surveys both 
separate holdings and whole groups of holdings where connec- 
tions with manors have either been lost or never existed. The 
manorial organization was not so all-embracing as the organiza- 
tion into vills and holdings. But even the latter admits of 
exceptions. There are fiefs that do not come within any vill.* 
Theoretically every holdmg must be connected through the 
chain of tenures with the king; but in practice subinfeudation 
sometimes leads to the inteivemng hnks being forgotten. 

An interesting point is the presence of villein holdings which 
do not belong to any manor We sometimes find separate 
villem holdings, or small groups of them, which pay rent to 
their lords but are not connected with any manorial organiza- 
tion In the vill of Stewkley (Bucks ), for example, the abbess 
of Fontevrault holds one caiucate of free land from the 
principal loid of the manor, the Earl of Gloucester; from the 
abbess Margaret Aspernil holds two virgates ‘and has these 
two virgates in villeins’ {habet tllas duos virgatas in mllanis ) ; each 
of the virgates pays her i5r ^d, a year. Besides this, she has two 
freeholders.® 

‘Extra-manoiial’ elements there certainly are in the Hundred 
Rolls. But their sum total is insignificant, scarcely amounting 
to 2-3 per cent of the whole material. And in this connection 

^ Cf. Pollock and Maitland, 1, 610 

* See, for instance, Podington (Beds ), two holdings of a half-virgate each, 
held direct from the king, pgr parvam serjantenam pay 8j each m money, to be 
handed to the sheriff of Bedfordshire 

* See Stoke Goldmgton (Bucks ), RH, 11, S47-48, the holdmg of Robert de 
Penfeld in Shudy Camm m the same county, ibtd , 438, etc 

* See R H,, 11, 735 Hrc sunt fgoda exempta que non sunt tn milts sita Cf Pollock 

and Maitland, 1, 560-68. ‘ RJJ., it, 335. 
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it must be emphasized that ‘extra-manorial’ is not by any means 
equivalent to ‘extra-feudal’. The manonal orgamzation is not 
the one and only method of levying feudal rent, A holding 
which pays rent or renders services directly to a lord, by- 
passing the manoiial organization, docs not thereby cease to be 
feudally dependent. 

Manor and Vill 

Although the Midlands is the typical area of the pre- 
dominance of the manorial system, this system is even here 
distinguished by considerable complexity, and a number of the 
definitions of the classical theory need modification. 

First of all it must be stated that the ‘typical’ coincidence of 
the manor with the vilF is m fact not typical at all, and this 
applies not only — as has frequently been observed* — ^to the 
eastern counties, but to the whole of the territory covered by 
the Hundred Rolls 

We shall not be surprised to find that in Cambridgeshire vill 
and manor seldom coincide. The fact has been commented on 
fiequently Cambridgeshire bears the deep imprint of the 
regime characteristic of the southern Danelaw and of neigh- 
bourmg East Anglia Out of 1 10 Cambridgeshire vills covered 
by my calculations, only 12 coincide with manors All the 
others are split up in a most comphcated fashion between 
manorial units of widely varying structure. But if we move 
faither west we still find that practically nowhere does the 
‘typical manor’, coinciding with the vill, piedominate. Fifty- 
six Huntingdonshire vills are almost evenly divided — ^in 29 
cases we find vills coinciding with manors, m 27 they do not 
coincide. Of those that do coincide, in 19 cases out of 29 we 
tire dealing with monasdc manors, which predominate in this 
county, in only 10 cases do the manors of temporal lords 
coincide with vills. Out of 25 Bedfordshue vills, only 7 are not 

1 Cf Maitland, ‘Select Pleas in Manonal Courts’, S S 11, xi. Pollock and Mait- 
land, i, ^86 Vinogradoff practically identifies the vill with the manor in Growth 
qf the Manor p 361 fT For Rogers, parish and manor are one and the same 
{History of Agruidtwe and PrKes,\{iZ&t),p 12). Cf also Jolliffe, £ Hit (1926) xli 
Contemporaiy writers sometimes identified the vill with ^e manor — ‘villas 
quas a manendo manenos vulgo vocamus’ {Ordencus Vitalis, 11, 233) 

‘ For the Danelaw see Stenton {Br Ac , v, lx), for East Anglia, see Douglas 
{0 SSL H., IX, 210), though the latter considers that m the south and west it is 
not often possible to distinguish between vill and manor Cf also Savme, Zhiomal 
mmuterstoa narodnogo prosoyesehctmiya, xi, 214, Pollock and Maitland, 1, 604 
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split up between various manorial units, and even here there 
are only two cases of complete coincidence between manor and 
vill; in the others the manor is more extensive than the vill 
and takes in parts of other vills. 

Out of 46 North Buckinghamshire vills, 23 coincide with 
manors, while 25 do not In Warwickshire 52 vills coincide 
with manors or are wholly contained within them, while 57 
do not. Accoiding to Hilton’s calculations, out of 134 vills in 
the Leicestershire hundreds of Guthlaxton and Gartree only 
37 (28 per cent) coincide with manors, while 97 do not ^ 
Of all the counties for which surveys are extant, only Oxford- 
shire shows a predominance of vills which coincide with manors; 
this predominance is to a large extent due to small-sized vills 
and hamlets In Oxfordshire the number of vills coinciding 
with manors or totally contained by them is 191, the number 
of those not comcidmg iii. Thus out of a total of 784 vills 
covered, 433 do not coincide with manors, and 351 do so In 
reaching these figures, all those cases in which several vills 
are completely within a manor have been reckoned as ‘coinci- 
dent’ In fact, the real question is not the number of vills 
which do not coincide with manors, but the number of manors 
which do not coincide with viUs, Then the frequency of ‘non- 
comcidcnce’ would be much greater, since every non-comcident 
vill would have to be divided into two, three, four or more 
manors. In fact, less than a quarter of the manors coincide 
with vills. 

The manorial system is thus superimposed anything but 
symmetrically upon the village communal system, and non- 
coincidence is the rule rather than the exception.® If we lake 
into account that in the north and east of England the vill 
and the manor represent systems even less closely connected, 
it IS clear that we must abandon its coincidence with the vil 
as being the most important feature of the manor. Even m the 
area of the most highly developed manorial system the manor 
more often than not fails to coincide with the village com- 
munity, Its boundaries are not the boundaries of the com- 

^ Studies in Leweslershtre Agranan History, so 

• The same fact was observed for Gexmany by von Below, Piobletne dor WirP- 
sckafisgeschuhte (igao), 41 
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raunity, its fields overlap -with the fields of other manors^ 
lying within the same commumty, its stock grazes on pastures 
shared in common with other manors In some cases we can see 
that the non-coincidence of vill and manor is a comparatively 
late development, arising as the result of the fragmentation of 
an originally combined manor and vill umt. Thus the structure 
of five manors in the vill of Clapham (Beds.) clearly betrays 
the break-up of one manor first into two parts, and then of one 
of these parts into four.® In Domesday Book Clapham appears 
as a single manor belonging to Miles Crispin * Several more 
such cases could be cited. In other cases the division of a vill 
between several manors leads eventually to its breaking up 
into several viUs * But on the whole the relation of manor and 
vill IS no less involved in Domesday Book than in the Hundred 
Rolls. In some places a certain strengthening of the manorial 
element subsequently takes place, a certain ‘unification’, but 
in others we see the disintegration of large manors. In any case, 
the constant lack of coincidence between village community 
and manor is an argument against the idea of the commumty 
being a product of the manonal regime The basic unit of 
agrarian orgamzation was the village commumty, not the 
manor The village assembly, not a manonal one, regulated 
agrarian matters in the Danelaw.® We do not know of non- 
manorial assembhes in central England in the thirteenth 
century. But Vmogradoff’s remarks on the subject offer a very 
probable hypothesis ® 

Overlapping Manors 

It is sometimes very difficult to allocate to specific manois 
all the evidence provided by the Hundred Rolls. And this most 
often IS not because there axe gaps between manors, but 
because manors overlap one with another; not because there 
are many ‘extra-manorial’ elements, but because the same lands 
come within two or more manors. Many difficulties arise 

^ One must, however, remember that villages too could overlap (Pollock and 
Maitland, 1, 561} 

^ RH, 11, 3S1 “DB,!, aia 

* VinogradofF, Vtllamage, 398-3, 450, Maitland, Collected Papers, 11, ^-95 
Of also such vills as Bamptou Regis, Hampton Fogeys, Swaffham Prior, Swalfham 
Fogeys, and many others 

' Cf Stenton, Br Ac , v, Ixi-lxu 

* VinogradofF, VMaitiage, 393 if 
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when it comes to drawing the boundaries between manors, 
and it IS worth while to examine some of them, since they 
allow us to see m more detail the complicated relationships 
that had arisen m the English feudal village. 

First of all it is by no means normal for the manor to be held 
from a single lord. We continually find that the lord holds 
his manor from various lords, and that the manor itself is 
composed of various parts whose chaiacter is determined at 
different levels of the feudal ladder and fixed by different 
services. Thus John Hervis holds 2 J hides and one virgatc 
in the vill of Milton (Beds.) from the Hospitallers for loj. a 
year, in the same vill he holds i ^ hides and a half virgate from 
the Earl of Leicester against payment of scutage ^ Such cases 
are fairly common. Sometimes manors are such involved 
complexes that the jurors find it difficult to state from which 
fiefs and baromes fhe loid of the manor holds the vaiious 
parts. The Master of the Templais holds his demesne in 
Duxford (Gambs ) from seven different people, in different 
portions.* In Bampton Fogeys (Oxon.) Robert Fogeys holds 
one carucate from W Valence and one fiom various individuals 
(z« perquistto de dwersis), only two of whom the jurors are able 
to name.® We find an even more complicated case in Harleston 
(Cambs ), where Robert Tybetot holds 176 acres of arable, 
20 acres of meadow and 4 acres of pasture from John de Burgo, 
who holds from Gilbert Feche, who holds fiom the bishop of 
Ely, who holds from the king; against what service, the jurors 
do not know. The same Robert Tybetot holds 120 acres of 
arable and 8 acres of meadow from John le Bietun, of which 
John le Bietun held 40 acres of arable and 6 acres of meadow 
from John de Burgo, and 44 acres from Hugh Clement, and 
the remaimng 36 acres of arable and 2 acres of meadow ‘in 
many portions, acquired m different fiefs, but we cannot 
distmguish the fiefs’ — so the jurors declare.*^ 

The lord of a manor often held lands on other men’s manors 
as a free tenant. The John Hervis mentioned above, apart from 
his manor in Milton, also holds three-quarters of a virgate in 
the same vill on the manor of Robert de Camera; furthermore 

11 , 331-20 11,581 11,689 

ptures pQTiiculas perqutsitas el de plunbus feodis sed nesetmus distinguere feoda 

551-52) 
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Robert de Camera holds one quarter of a virgate on the manor 
of John Hervis and another quarter of a virgate on a manor in 
the neighbouring village of Thurleigh.^ Such cases are not 
uncommon. 

Among the lords who are also free tenants on the manors of 
others we sometimes find the names of men of importance 
For example, in Gamlingay (Gambs.) among the tenants of 
Philip Bumel are named domtnus John Avenel and domnus 
Baldcwin de St. George, both high-iankmg lords Thomas 
Ellesworth holds ao acres on the manor of Simon de Stantone 
Thomas is himself the lord of a manor in the same vill, Stanton 
(Gambs ). In virtue of his holding he is obliged to attend 
Simon’s court, but he has bought himself out of this obligation 
for one mark and has received a charter recoidmg this ® 

Sometimes quite important landlords, clerics and knights, 
are obhged to render in return for holdmgs on other manors 
not only money payments, but labour dues. On the manor of 
Chesterton (Gambs ) the rector, himself a quite considerable 
lord,/aaeI ires amras pro tenentibus xuw,® dominus Johannes le Aloyne 
Atteasse tenet mam messuagium . . . per servictum 4^ ^d , secabit in 
autumpno 3 acras ad ctbum domint * Of course, these gentlemen 
did not render their labour dues in person, but they were none 
the less answerable for them 

Especially frequent are holdings of land on other manors by 
ecclesiasticd lords, mostly monastencs. Probably in many 
cases the lands held by a lord on other manors were in practice 
fused with his own demesne. Thus manors become as it were 
intertwined and merged mto one another The demesne of 
one manor may include a free holding, or several free holdings, 
on other manors. This at times makes the tracing of the boun- 
daries between different manors difficult; for the same piece of 
land may belong to two manors, appeaxmg now as demesne, 
now as a free holding. 

SuB-MANORS 

Not infrequently we find among the free holdings of a manor 
very large holdings of compheated structure, with a demesne 

^ RH ,\i, 331-23, 325 

® Saitsfecit eidemper mam marcam quod habeat cartam suam nee ampliusfaceret (R H , 
u, 468) 

* R H,, 11, 406. 


* R.H,, II, 544, cf 882 (Elyas Wytefeld), etc 
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and dependent holdings of their own, which fully merit the 
title of manor. Such ‘sub-manors’ are a fairly common phe- 
nomenon m the Hundred Rolls. Sometimes on such a sub- 
manor a further sub-manor may appear m its turn Thus the 
Buckinghamshire vill of Stewkley^ appears on the surface to 
be one manor, belonging to the earl of Gloucester But among 
the free holdings of this manor there are no less than six 
which are compheated in structure, having each their own 
demesne, freeholders and even villeins, so that it is legitimate 
to call them sub-manors On one of these sub-manors (that of 
the abbess of Fontevrault) there is the furthei sub-manor of 
Margaret Aspernil, with two villein, and one free virgate. 
But the most striking case of this kind is to be found in the 
Oxfordshire hundredal manor of Thame.® Here John Chfford 
holds a sub-manor, with its own villeins and manor court, 
from the bishop of Lincoln’s manor of Thame. L de Ghisel- 
hampton holds a sub-sub-manor with its own villeins from John 
Clifford; W Bluntesdene holds a sub-sub-sub-manor (with one 
villein) from L de Cluselhampton, Nicholas Marmiun holds 
a sub-sub-sub-sub-manor with its own villeins and court 
from W. Bluntesdene. Among the holders on the small manor 
of Nicholas Marmiun there is one who has his own sub- 
tenants. On the Earl of Warwick’s Buckinghamshire manor 
of Hanslope, there are more than ten free holdings of complex 
type, some of which could be described as manors ® Manors 
are thus built up on different levels of the feudal ladder, and 
the ‘lords’ of sub-manors are looked on as freeholders in relation 
to the ‘chief lord’ {capitalis dominus), pay him more or less 
considerable rents, and attend his manor court.* The tenants 
on sub-manors are not infrequently obliged, over and above 
their dues to their direct lords, to render various minor dues 
to the ‘chief lord’;® sometimes they are under obligation to 
attend the ‘chief lord’s’ manor court,® sometimes the sub-manor 
starts its own private court ’’ 

II, 334-35 >RH,u,82Q-ai > it N , u, 343-46. 

* J. de Hadoon holds from W de Valence, the lord of the manor of Bampton 

(Oxon }, the sub-manor of Haddon, pays him 5d a year, is bound to attend 

hib court, and even pays tallage to the sum of 6r 6d (RH , 11, 691) 

‘ St qudibet istonm 4 tenencium dteti pmns debet WtUelmo d» Jasperml (the chief 
lord) lid et uratm homnem ad magnam precanam suam m auiumpm RH ,11, 334 

* RH ,11, 467-68 

' ii /f , 11, 471 J de Benett tenet . de domtna Elena la Zmhe et habet eunam 
suam de tribus sepitmams extra eunam domitie Eletie 
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Until the passing of the statute Qiua Emptores (1290) every 
ahenation created new rungs in the ladder of holdings, and as 
land changed hands with increasing speed, especially in the 
eastern counties, practically eveay holding of any size sprouted 
out into a senes of lesser holdings. The sale and purchase of 
land was often concerned with very small plots (this being 
furthered by the scattenng of holdmgs throughout the fields 
of the community), but one must not thmk that the small 
scale of these holdmgs necessarily means that their tenants 
were small men — anelepmen, under settles. Out of these small 
holdings much larger ones were often bmlt up. In Bedfordshire, 
and even more often in Cambridgeshire, we find free virgates 
and half-virgates divided hteraily into scraps among small and 
very small tenants ^ But if we start to reckon up the ‘estates’ of 
these ‘small’ tenants, we see that sometimes they had acquired 
quite considerable lands in parcels from different people. 
Ahenation, which under the conditions of that day meant sub- 
infeudation, often detached holdings from the manor of the 
‘chief lord’. Many of the inhabitants of a village held their 
lands not from the ‘chief lord’, but from his tenants and often 
from the tenants of his tenants. The ladder of holdings inter- 
venmg between the ‘chief lord’ and the last tenant might be 
very mvolved. We can sometimes count up to five or more 
‘rungs’. Katherine Sausiton held a farmstead and twenty 
acres of plough land by hereditary tenancy {feodi jirma) in 
Pampisford from the Master of the Templars, liie latter from 
Richard de Ecclesia, Richard from William Goc, who held from 
the heirs of Robert, son of Lawrence, who held from the abbot 
of Waldon, who held from Hugh Brock, the ‘chief lord of the 
manor’.® Katherine paid 20^. rent to the Master of the 
Templars. Her connection with the manor of Hugh Brock 
must have been extremely shght Consequently there are a 
number of cases where the precise relations of tenure were 

1 For instance, RH ,i\, 474 Ric Bradenham holds m the vill of Fen Drayton 
(Gambs ) a virgates. Under hun la smallholders hold respectively (for simplicity’s 
sake I give only arable land) ao acres, i acre, a acres, i acre, i acre (held by 
two men), i acre, 3 acres, i acre, 6 acres, 7 acres, a acres, a acres These small- 
holders have their otvn sub-holders See also the holding m the same vill of 
J Galvele See also RH ,u, 438, 475, 476 

“ R,H, u, 414 
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forgotten.^ The chain was especially weakened if the inter- 
vening hnks included a holding in free alms {libera elemosina)^ 
wliich might free the tenant from all rents benefiting the chief 
lord. In such a case the holdmg would be much moie closely 
connected with the other lands of the iadividual to whom it 
had been granted in libera elemosina> than with the manor to 
which it really belonged. 

Complexity of Free Holdings 

Similar relationships were often created by grants of rent. 
The alienation of the rent of freeholders, especially in favour of 
the church, occurs fairly frequently in the Hundred Rolls. 
With which lord has a holding the closei connection when its 
rent has been ahenated? Usually it remains close in both cases, 
since other obligations to the original lord (especially attend- 
ance at his court)® remain m force, and furthermore a rent 
was often alienated not entirely but in part, it could also be 
alienated in favour of several peisons.® In any case, the person 
in whose favour the rent was alienated came between the 
original lord and the tenant,* upsetting the manorial symmetry. 
This symmetry was further ihsturbed by the fact that free- 
holders frequently held lands under several lords on several 
manors, in this way qmte considerable estates of an inter- 
manonal type might sometimes be built up Apart from church 
estates, which axe often composed of many small gifts,® we 
contmuahy meet extremely involved holdmgs, often situated 
in several different manors and vills at once. Even if in some 

' For cases of the loss of free holdmgs owing to their being sold in parts, see 
Liier Mmorandarum, |66, 312-17. A tenant under the prior of Barnwell sold his 
holding to strangers {txlrtmei), who refused to pay rent to the piior, while the 
pnor was unable to compel them, not even knowing exactly where their lands lay 
On complamt being made by the pnor, an mquiry was earned out to eslabhsh 
the location of these lands and the names of the tenants 

’ Gertam freeholders reddunt pndtctossns dteleeapelle de Herdmekper asstgnanonem 
dull comitts Wtntome, et secUis el mnta alia servicta faciunt date eomtltsse RH ,11, 669 

* W.N tenet depredteto comite (the lord of the manor) 5 acras pratt et debet scutagtum 
etpreterea 3 s per annum, videlicet prion Hatefeldss. et prion de Coin 3s {RH , 11, 425) 

* Abbas de Lesnes tenet in villa predicta de dono quondam Rteatdt Avenel (an ancestor 
of the lord of the manor) de readitu assiso per annum sos de qmbusdam tenentibus suts 
(a list of whom follows) There are many such cases An ahenated rent could be 
passed on further domtnus Hunjridus de Bernard tenuit de domino W. Avenel in iderum 
mantagium s6 soUdatas et Bd de redditii assiso de qmbusdam tenentibus, quos idem W, et 
assignavii, et lUe dominus Htmfndm dedit lUum reddtlum cuidem jilie sue nomine PhiUape, 
unde till sunt ienentes 

* E g , the demesnes of the prior of Barnwell, which are made up of 17 gifts, 
at Madingley (Cambs.) 
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hundreds (Papworth, Fiendish [Cambs ]) the compiler of the 
rolls attempts to adhere consistently to the prmciple of feudal 
tenure and to list all these small holdings under the name of 
the person from whom they were held, in other hundreds such 
holdings 2ire lumped together under the name of the person 
who holds them in manu (Longstow, Chesterton [Cambs]) 
We find complex holdings made up of lo, 12 or more parts, 
each of which is held from a separate person for a separate 
rent ^ W. Eagle and his wife hold 9 J acres of arable and 
meadow m parcels from 10 different people and pay a separate 
rent to each of them * M. de Northampton holds 29 i acres 
fi-om 18 different people ® Roger, son of John, and Richard of 
Bassingbourne have a quite considerable estate m the vill of 
Little Abmgton (Cambs ) they hold 199 -] acres fiom 5 different 
people, while 32 ^ of these are held from them by freeholders * 
As a model specimen of a complex mter-manorial holding we 
may well take that of Roger Willey in Bedfordshire, which is 
surveyed in part in the Hundred Rolls; but even more fully 
in the inquisitions post Moitem.^ It consisted of almost 50 
holdings, mostly small, held from different people in various 
viUs, amounted altogether to over 200 acres, and brought in 
revenues estimated at ,(^5 I'js. 

The complexity of these lelationships is increased by the fact 
that one and the same person may hold part of his lands on a 
manor or on several manors as firee holdings, and part as 
villein holdings. An example is provided by the holding of 
Thomas Dovenel in Sawston (Cambs.): he holds villein lands 
m this village from two different lords, and free holdings from 
three.® A man could have villeins on another manor and 
settle them on his own free holding there Thus in the vill of 
Podington (Beds ) John de Pavenham holds one virgate on 
the manor of Nicholas le Cruse as a fireeholder. But two 
villeins hold this virgate firom him, in the same viU John has a 

^ For instance, the holding of Roger Wendut at Impington (Cambs.) was in 
12 parts held of different lords for different rents In the majority of cases the 
rents were very small, and may be presumed to mdicate that die land had been 
bought (A /f ,11,465) For similar cases see pp 402 sqq ,465,511,512,572 Seealso 
the holding of Wakelm of Coye which consisted of 21 smi^ parts held of different 
lords (Qjiy, Cambs , RH , 11, 495-96) The complex composition of mihtary 
holdmgs m the Dsinelaw is noticed by Stenton {Br Ac,, v, cxxxii). 

* RH, 11, ’iJ/f, 11, 450 

* RH,, 11, 423-24. ' C Ed I, File 22/2 

' R H,, 11, 575-80, cf. Maitland, Domtsday Book and B^fomd, 136, n 2. 

F 
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small ‘manor’ with five and a half virgates of demesne and 
half a virgate of villein land ^ Thus the same two virgates 
were simultaneously a free holding on Nicholas’s manor and 
villein land on John’s. Complex relationships were created 
by the alienation of villem rents. Thus Henry de Childerley 
sold the rent of four villeins on his manor at Childerley Minor 
to Philip de Coleville; their rents include not only money 
payments and small dues in kind, but labour services as well ® 
It is not clear whether it was only the rents which were alienated 
or the villeins themselves and their land, nor whether they 
retained any connection with their original manor and its 
court. We know of cases of the alienation of part of villein 
rents; one villein of Walter de Pelham pays h^f his rent to 
his own lord and half to Simon le Wallis.® Here the villein, 
in spite of paying rent to two lords, obviously belongs to only 
one — Walter But cases are not uncommon m which one villein 
belongs to several lords, who exercise an equal or proportional 
control over him, his land and his rents. We find men who 
are the serfs of two,* four® or five® lords. This was often the 
result of a partition between co-heirs, as a result of which 
the ‘domain’ of each would include a half, a third, a quarter 
or a fifth of a villein. Knotty pomts could arise in this connec- 
tion — e g. if one of the lords granted freedom to his part of the 
villein. Such a caise took place at Barton (Cambs ) ; a 
certain villem, Thomas Hodieme, held half his holding from 
one lord (Walter lord of Barton) and half from another (the 
pnor of Barnwell). The temporal lord freed him and made his 
holding free, owing a money rent and scutage. But after 
Thomas’s death the pnor claimed heriot and seized the entire 
holding. The court decided m favour of the prior, ‘as all a 
serf acquires is acquired for his lord’.’ 

In ways such as this one manor might merge into another. 
Land which is freehold on one manor may on another be either 
freehold, or demesne, or villein land. The boundary lines of 
manors are anything but clearly defined. Of many parcels of 

1 iJ //■., u, 389 > AH', u, 408 ® R AT., 11, 410. 

* RH, 11, 696, 434, and many other cases. 

* RH, 11, 6go ® R,ff., u, 522. 

’ Lti^r Memorandonmii 165, RH ,\i, 563-64 The Hundred Rolls survey this 
holdmg m the penod between the partial emancipation of Thomas and his 
death, half his holdmg he has as a free man, half as a villein. 
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land we aie unable to say to which manor they belonged 
Manors are entangled not only through the overlapping of 
their arable and common pasture lands, but in matters of 
overlordship, tenure and agricultural practice as well. As an 
economic complex the manor is not necessarily identical with 
its own structure as a system of holdings. Even within one 
manor the dividing Imes between the demesne, the villein land 
and the free holdings are by no means always clear I leave 
out of account here the transformation of villein into free 
holdings and the intermediate stages between the two (it is 
sometimes hard to deteimine whether any particular holding is 
free or unfree), the depression of the status of free holdings 
which the lord wished to turn mto villein tenements, villein 
holdings in the hands of free men and free holdings m the 
hands of villeins, and the holdmgs both free and villein taken 
by the lord into his own hands We see the demesne merging 
into the free holdings even within the bounds of one manor 
Thus we contmually find the lord adding part of the tenants’ 
land to the demesne Such additions are carried out not only 
by the appropriation of escheated or confiscated land, but also 
by purchase and by the lord leasmg land fiom his own tenants. 
Thus Ralph Passeleve holds half a virgate from his own free- 
holder on the manor of Biddenhani (Beds ), pays him rent 
and renders ‘foreign service’. ^ Robert Maudut in the viU of 
Domford (Oxon.) holds one viigate from Gilbert le More, his 
own freeholder, and pays him zd. a year, etc ® Some of these 
relationships, which so confuse the boundaries of manors 
and destroy manorial symmetry, are the result of alienations, 
sometimes of recent ahenalions earned out within the recol- 
lection of the juiors, and reflect the disintegration of the 
manorial system. In a number of cases, on the other hand, 
we are dealing with relics of an earhei regime, with incomplete 

^RH,n, 307, 

* RH , a, 865 Cf tbid , 575 Ralph Pyrot holds from W de Swaston, who in 
turn holds the land from Ralph Pyrot See also p 577 Cf the holdmg of the 
Abbot of Thomey from J Folkesworth (p 648), that of the Abbot of Ramsey 
from Will f John (p 481), and many others In his mteresting essay, ‘Monastic 
Demesnes and the Statute of Mortmain,’ RH R , xhx (1934) Bishop has shown 
that the monasteries often acquired land from ^eir own freeholders and even 
from villems, thus enlatgmg their demesnes Bishop has made it clear that even 
for such acquisitions licence was required, although no lords’ mterests would 
appear to be damaged In view of this. Bishop presumes that one of the objects 
of the Statute of Mortmain was to hmder the growth of monastic demesnes 
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‘manorialization’, unfinished ‘unification’. But in spite of all 
this confusion, which is especially marked in Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire and Buckmghamshiie, we can still see sufficiently 
clearly the outlines of the manors which indubitably formed 
the basic fabric of agrarian England m the feudal period. 

Manorial Types 

We have already quoted the charactenstics of ‘the typical 
manoi’; a large demesne, cultivated by the hands and tools of 
the seivile peasants; villein land covering the greater part of 
the tenants’ land on the manor, and assuring the demesne 
of a supply of obligatory labour; an insignificant amount of 
freehold — a mere ‘fringe’, consisting of small knightly holdings 
and the tenements of the few free peasants, who paid money 
rents. But in actual fact the organization for collecting and 
assessing feudal rent took on forms incomparably more in- 
volved than the ‘typical’ manor. Both in size and in structure 
manors reveal extreme variety. On many there were only 
free holdmgs, and undoubtedly the organization of such manors 
differed vexy considerably from what we know of ‘typical’ 
manors There were manors without demesnes, there were 
manors without free holdings We can, in fact, establish several 
types of manorial structure. Type (a) comprises all ‘typical’ 
manors with a demesne, villein land and free holdings To 
Type (i) we refer manors with a demesne and villein land but no 
free holdings. Later legal theory mamtamed that a manor, 
to qualify as such, must have at least two freeholders. In the 
thirteenth century, when the theory of the manor had not 
yet been worked out in full legal perfection, there was no 
question of any such requirement, but generally spealdng 
manors without free holdings are not common in the Hundred 
Rolls. Type (c), a widely recurring type, is the manor with a 
demesne and free holdings but without villein land Type {d) is 
the manor with villein land and free holdings but no demesne ^ 
Type (e) comprises free holdings alone, without demesne or 
villem land Douglas considers the use of the term ‘manor’ 
for such complexes of holdings to be incorrect;® but in the 

1 E g the manor of Roger Bewmis, RH,u, 629, the manoi of Henry Walpol 
tbid f 528, and many others 

* Douglas, O.S,S,LM, ix, 121 
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Hundred Rolls we find cases of such estates being called 
manors.^ Type (/) is villein land alone, without demesne or 
free holdings, e.g the manor of John Ewe at Garsington 
(Oxon ), which consists of ten villein vii gates each paying one 
mark.* Type (g) is demesne alone, without villein land or free 
holdings Examples of this type, especially of any size, are 
very rare, but from time to time we find estates which nearly 
equate to it in structure — ^1 e a demesne with an insignificant 
amoimt of tenants’ land. Such is the holding of Walter, son 
of Roger, at Baldon St Laurence (Oxon). 7^ virgates of 
demesne and half a virgate held ad voluntatem * Such is the 
manor specifically referred to as the manenum of Thomas de 
Laungel^ — a large demesne of 3 carucates and 8 vu gates (in 
three different viUs), the revenue of which is assessed at ;^i5, 
and inconsiderable free holdings (3 vii gates and 16 mes- 
suages, with rents amounting to £2 i6j iid) To this type 
also belong a large part of the Cistercian manors Between all 
these types there arc transitional forms, and the charactenstics 
of the different types vary according to the proportional 
relationship of the three mam elements — type a may be close 
to either b, c, d,foTg 

Properly speaking only types a and b can be classed as typical 
manors, as Seebohm and Vmogradoff understood the term, 
they alone have the charactenstic peculiarities of manorial 
economy' — labour rents and a demesne cultivated by the hands 
of the unfree peasantry. In types d and / we find villcms, but 
since there is here no demesne, labour dues have a secondary, 
incidental character (being mainly cartage dues). Close to 
this is type e, where the lord merely receives the rents of free 
holdings — a type closer to a ‘soke’ than to a ‘manor’. On 
manors of types c and g we find a demesne, but unsupplied 
with serf labour, able to rely at best (type c) only upon the 
insignificant labour dues of fiee holders. Even in the case of 
manors of types a and b, however, their structure m itself is no 
guarantee of the predominance of labour rents or of a sufficient 
supply of unfree working hands for the demesne, in the last 
resort it is not the structure of a manor but the form of 

^ Staunton (Cambs ) dommus N de Segraoe habet in homagto m utlla de 
Staunton ii mrgatas terre in socagw . . et tenet Mum manenum de S de domino rege . 
This estate is called ‘manenum’ three tunes, RH ,u, 466 

854 *5/1,11,724 * 5 .//, 11, 739 
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rent which there predominates that determines its economic 
characteristics 

What is the numerical relation between these types of manor? 
Undoubtedly the type characteristic of the manonal system, 
type a, is the predoimnant one. More than half of the manorial 
units belong to this type And its predominance would be 
even more striking if we reckoned up the actual area occupied 
by the manors of each separate type. The vast majority of large 
manors belong to type a, and about three-quarters of the whole 
territory for which statistics can be produced is covered by 
manors of this type. And the predominance will be greater 
still if we include type b as well. If the typical manor, with its 
demesne and villein land, does not cover the whole of the 
territory dealt with by the Hundicd Rolls, it is still over- 
whelmingly predominant Probably not less than 8o per cent 
of the whole territory for which figures can be worked out was 
occupied by manors of types a and b. But the pomt has already 
been made that within the linuts of these types very consider- 
able variations are possible; a manor of type a may come very 
close to one of the other types. 

We are thus obhged, while emphasizing the predominance of 
‘typical’ manors in the areas under examination, to note 
complexity, confusion and variety in the forms of manonal 
structure. The question arises whether this complexity is a 
new occuixence, connected with the disintegration of the 
manorial system, as Seebohm, for mstance, thought; or whether 
it is a survival from the epoch when the manor had not yet 
become the formative force m the English countryside, as 
Vinogradoflf observed in contrasting the compheated natuie 
of manorial structure in Domesday Book with that in the 
Hundred Rolls. I have already remarked that the changes 
brought about by the increasing mobility of land, by ahenation 
and subinfeudation, brought extreme confusion into the 
manonal structure. But it is also beyond doubt that the passage 
of two centuries had not brought about complete re-grouping 
of the English countiyside into symmetrical manors, and that 
conditions depicted in Domesday still persisted in some degree. 
This is brought out very clearly by a comparison of the Hundred 
Rolls and Domesday Book, if we anange the matenal of the 
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latter as it was arranged in the original, 1 e according to vills. 
We shall return to this question 

In the villages of the English Midlands in the thirteenth 
century, we find both incompleteness of manorialization and 
the beginnmg of the dismtegration of the manorial system, 
and this leads to great variation and many departures fi:om 
type. Nevertheless it was precisely in this area and at this 
period that the Enghsh manorial system reached its highest 
development, and its outhnes are clearly perceptible beneath 
all the imperfections and variations. 

Method op Calculating Component Elements of Manors 

Demesne, villein land, free holdings — ^the mutual relation- 
ship of these three elements determines, fundamentally, the 
structure of a manor. Under free holdings we include holdmgs 
for terms of years and those at the lord’s will, though these arc 
not in a legal sense ‘fireehold’; m short, we bring under this 
heading all non-villein tenements. Also mcluded with fiee 
holdmgs are the holdings of free sokemen. The holdings of 
‘villein-sokemen’ or ‘bond-sokemen’ are reckoned m with villein 
holdings. 

One of the most important purposes of this chapter is to 
determine the comparative importance of each of these three 
elements. The establishment of the relationship of demesne, 
vdlem land and free holdmgs both on individual manors and 
over a wide region — ^hundred or county — ^is an important 
prehminary step towards deterxmning the type of feudal 
production which predominates m a given territory. I shall 
attempt to answer this question first in general terms, by com- 
puting the figures for areas of demesne, villein land and free 
holdmgs m each hundred. It must be noted that a precise 
calculation of each of these elements is not everywhere possible. 
In the enrolments the extent of the demesne is often not giveq.^ 
In a number of Cambridgeshire surveys the demesne is not 
given separately, only the size of the manor as a whole (and 
that often in such vague terms of measurement as kmghts’ 

1 On thu point the government surveys differ httle in practice from manorial 
extents, m which a survey of the demesne was by no means always given, see, 
for instance, the majority ^ the extents of St Peter’s abbey, Gloucester. C. Gloue , 
m, pp. 35 - 831 . 
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fees, followed by a catalogue of the holdings and then dues) 
All this makes the calculation of the territorial extent of 
Cambridgeshire manors exceedingly difficult For a number 
of hundreds approximate figures only can be given. The 
demesne land can be calculated m only six hundreds out of 
eleven — Chesterton, Chilford, Longstow, Thriplow, Papworth, 
Whittlesford. In my calculations I have mcluded only those 
manors for which all the elements can be worked out 

Among the free holdings I have mcluded all ‘non-manorial’ 
free holdings, holdings de dtoersu donums, where the jurors were 
unable to assign the holdings to any manor, and finally, all 
small complexes of holdings (less than one hide) that had no 
villeins on them. I did not consider it possible to count these 
as separate manors and divide them up into demesne and 
holdings. In cases where in the rolls the size of the virgate and 
carucate is not defined, I have attributed the ‘average’ number 
of acres to each, viz., 30 and 120 respectively, except for 
Oxfordshire, where the average size of a virgate has been 
taken as 25 acres, and of a carucate as 100 acres 
The results of my calculations are summarized in Table i. 
This table, like the others contained in this chapter, requires 
some explanation First of all, the conditional character of 
what appear to be precise figures must be noted These figures 
do not represent the actual number of acres of arable in every 
hundred, since our source does not permit us to give such 
figures. In each hundred the following elements have neces- 
sarily been omitted, (i) manors and villages omitted by the 
source; (2) manors of wluch the survey is not fully decipherable 
in the manuscript; (3) meinois for which the surviving surveys 
show obvious lacunae and major inaccuracies which cannot be 
corrected by reference to other sources, (4) manors which are 
described in such vague and summary fashion that even 
approximate calculations concerning them are impossible All 
these oimssions have a random incidence and cannot have any 
considerable influence on the final conclusions reached, but 
in certain cases they must be borne in nund. For instance, 
the predominance of ecclesiastical ownership in the hundred 
of I^stingstone (Hunts.) is beyond all doubt, but in the enrol- 
ments it is further exaggerated owing to the seriously damaged 
state of the beginning of the survey. 
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A second cause of inaccuracy in our calculations is the 
extreme difficulty of disentangling the web of manorial and 
tenunal relationships, of which we have aheady spoken. 
Whether the properties of the same lord compose two manors 
or one, to which manor this or that free holding should be 
assigned, whether a certain hol ding should be counted as 
the demesne of one manor or as a free holdmg on another, 
whether small ‘sub-manors’ should be counted as holdmgs or 
as independent estates — such questions arise on practically 
every page of the source They have to be answered on the 
basis of insufficiently precise data. Other historians may adopt 
other combinations and obtain slightly different final results. 

The influence of inaccuracies in reckonmg on the results of 
the work has aheady been discussed in Chapter I Here I wish 
only to stress the conditional character of my total figures 
and to warn against their incorrect use They aie only meant 
to give an idea of the extent of the material used in each case. 
The percentage figures aie another matter, and it is these 
which provide the basic material for dratvang conclusions 
I do not thmk they would be altered to any considerable 
extent, even if more precise calculations were canied out; 
and the possibihty of minor variations is unlikely to have any 
substantial effect on the lesults achieved. 

CAMBRIDGESraRE FIGURES 

Altogether my calculations cover over half a million acres of 
arable land, 32 per cent of which are compnsed in demesnes, 
40 per cent in ■\^lein land, and 28 per cent in free holdmgs 
But the table omits five Cambridgeshire hundieds in which, 
owing to difficulties in calculating demesne land, it was only 
possible to calculate villein land and free holdings. Their 
relationship is as follows: 


JVame of hundred 

Villein land 

Free holdings 

Fiendish 

2.833 

2.997 

Longstow 

2,932 

2,653 

Staploe 

4,845 

4,079 

Wetherley 

3.528 

4.312 

Stalne 

1.424 

3.079 

For all five hundreds 

14.962 

17,120 
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Tabi£ I 


DEMESNE, VILLEIN LAND AND FREE HOLDINGS 


Countf and Hundred 

Demesne 

Vtlletn 

land 

Free 

holdings 

Total 

Arable 

area 

HxnmNODONSHntE 





Hirstingstone 

•4.301 

9,260 

2,893 

16,454 


26 

56 

18 

Leightonstone 

9.728 

18,934 

7,981 

35,943 

Normancross 

27 

52 

21 


8,254 

8,52a 

4.990 

21,766 

Toseland 

38 

39 

22 


8,094 

7.127 


20,109 

For the whole county 

40 

35 

25 


30,377 

43.843 

20,052 

94.878 


32 

47 

21 


CAMBRtDGESHntB 





Chesterton 

1,678 

2.971 

1,584 

6,233 

Chilford 

27 

48 

25 


6,795 

2^041 

5,054 

13,890 

Papworth 

48 

15 

37 


3, 168 

3,636 

3.934 

9,738 

Longstow 

22 

37 

41 


6,301 

4.077 

6,049 

16,327 

Thnplow 

38 

25 

37 

3,60a 

38 

3,307 

3,398 

2,509 

9,469 

Whittlesford 

35 

2,501 

57 

2,263 

28 

58,143 

8,071 

For all hundreds here given 

-4* 

23,651 

i8,6l4 

63,728 


36 

89 

33 


BEDrORSSHUlE 





Stodden and Willey 

8,086 

5,086 

10,930 

24,102 


33 

21 

46 


Bdckinohamshire 





Bunstow 

3,276 

36 

3,818 

2,312 

26 

3,694 


9,015 

Stodfold 

30 

4,282 

11.994 

Mucha 

32 

2,730 

32 

2,098 

34 

2,005 

6,833 

Mursley 

30 

3.697 

„ 30 
6,220 
48 

14,524 

89 

3,374 

13,291 

For all hundieds here given 

27 

13,521 

25 

13,088 

41,133 


35 

35 

32 



* The top figure denotes the area of land m acres (in Oxfordshire in virgates), 
the lower figure the percentage of the total arable area that ttus represents in 
each case. 
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Table 1 {eonltnutd) 


Comly and Hundred 

Demesne 

Vllletn 

land 

Free 

holdings 

Total 

arable 

area 

OxFOKDSKIRE (ui viTgates) 





Banbury 


a8o 

146J 

569 


25 

49 

26 


Floughley 

486 

75 ii 

304 

i, 54 *i 


31 

49 

20 


Bulbngton 

347 i 

404 i 

152 

904 


38 

44 

*7 


Wootton 

473 

770 

405 

1,648 


sU 

48 

24 

Chadlington 

487 

606 

38a 

*,475 


33 

4 * 

36 


Bampton 

319 

457 i 

294 

i,070j 


30 

42 

28 


Thame 

lag 

172 

53 i 

348 i 


35 

49 

16 


Lewknor 

160 

211 

124 

495 


38 

43 



Firton 

lag 

98 

188 

409 


30 

24 

45 


Ewelme 

» 9 « 

201 

386 

678 


28 

29 

43 , 

346J 

Langtree 

104 

3 ° 

2,950 

92 

27 

4 , 043 i 

* 5 oJ 

For all hundreds here given 

2 , 4 ^i 

9,485 


31 

42 

26 


The same m acres 

73,900 

101,088 

63,138 

237,125 

Warwickshire 





Ejneton 

t 5,«09 

30,637 

* 2,554 

57,290 


26 

52 

20 


Stoneleigh 

9 , 5*0 

„ 3 ® 

34,619 

8 , 5*7 

38,144 

**,379 

39 

23,933 

29,406 

For both hundreds 

86,696 


28 

44 

27 


For the whole matenal 

* 74,*54 

32 

221,309 

40 

I 5 *i 59 | 

547,057 
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MANORIAL STRUCTURE 


The relationship of fiee holdings to villem land which this 
table gives is close to that obtained for the other six hundreds of 
Cambridgeshire. We shall therefore probably not be mistaken 
if we assume a similar percentage of demesne land here also, 
i.e. about 36 per cent We then get a credible relationship of 
demesne, villein land and fiee holdings for the five missing 
hundreds of Cambridgeshire. 



Demesne 

Villein 

land 

Free 

holding 

Total 

arable 

For the 5 missing 

18,046 

14,962 

17,120 

50.128 

hundreds 

36 

30 

35 


For all Cambridgeshire 

41,697 

33.586 

38.573 

113.856 


36 

. 3° 

34 


For the whole of the 

192,200 

236,271 

168,714 

597.185 

material 

3a 

40 

28 



Of these figures, that for demesne land gives rise to doubts. 
On many manors the demesne is given m carucates, and we 
have already seen that the figure given for demesne carucates 
in a number of cases does not correspond to the real size of 
the demesne, but indicates only the number of ploughs on the 
demesne. Probably the figure for demesne land should be 
somewhat raised 

The figures for villein land and fi-ee holdings are more 
accurate. Here we get a proportion of 40 per cent to 28 per 
cent (10 : 7). Of course, this is not the propoition obtaining 
between the land of villeins and the land of firee peasants, 
since the figure for ‘free holdings’ also includes lands held by 
persons of higher rank.^ 

Peroentages of Demesne, Free and Villein land 

Free holdings account for 28 per cent of the land covered by 
our calculations. This percentage varies considerably over 
the different hundreds and counties, falling to 16-17 per cent 
in some Oxfordshire hundreds and nsmg to 46 per cent in 
the hundreds of Stodden and Willey (Beds.). The percentage 
of vdlem land fluctuates within even wider hmits — ^firom 15 
per cent in the hundred of Ghilford (Cambs.) to 50 per cent 

1 The quesbon of the respecbve j^roportions of land held by free and servile 
peasants will be dealt with in Chapter IV 
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and over in a number of Huntingdonshire and Oxfordshire 
hundreds and in the Warwickshire hundred of Kineton. 
Thus we can distinguish regions chaiacteiized by a pre- 
dominance of free holdings over \allem land, and others in 
which villein land predominates over free holdings. The latter 
comprise all foui hundreds of Huntingdonshire, two hundreds 
of Buckinghamshire lying to the south of the Ouse (Mursley 
and Mucha), a large part of Oxfordshire, and the adjacent 
Warwickshire hundred of Kineton. Taking this territory as a 
whole, the proportion of demesne, villein land and free holdings 
respectively (in acres) is 115,363—173,101—84,511 = 372,975, 
or (m percentages) 31 — ^47 — 22 Regions with a high percent- 
age of free holdings include Cambridgeshire, all that lemains 
in the enrolments for Bedfordshue, 1 e the hundreds of Stodden 
and Willey, two hundreds of Buckinghamshire, to the north 
of the Ouse (Bunstow and Stodfold ) ; three southern hundreds 
of Oxfordshire (Pirton, Ewelme and Langtree), and the 
Warwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh. The areas of demesne, 
villein land and free holdings here, expressed in acres, are 
76,837 — 63,1 70 — 84,203 = 224,210, m percentages 34 — 28 — 38 
The teiritory with a predominance of villein land totals over 
370,000 acres, that with a piedonunance of free holdings over 
220,000, 1 e. 62 per cent and 38 per cent respectively. Thus 
free holdings represent a pretty wide ‘fringe’ lound the demesne 
and villein land, occupying for the whole area no less than 28 
per cent of the arable. In certain regions, moreover, they 
predominate over villein land. In the survivmg matenal for 
Bedfordshire free holdings contain over twice the sirea of 
villein land In the regions of the predominance of free hold- 
ings their proportion to villem holdmgs is on the average 
about 4 . 3 

However, it may be that this proportional relationship was 
in fact rather different even for the section of central England 
which we have studied Chance has pieserved almost in their 
entirety the surveys for those counties where there was a high 
percentage of villein land (Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire). 
Meanwhile only a small fragment of Bedfordshire, for instance, 
has survived. The Huntingdonshire, and especially the 
Oxfordshire material, plays an exaggerated part in our 
calculations It is evident that the region of the predommance 
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of free holdings was considerably larger than our source shows. 
We should accordingly laise the percentage of free holdings 
in our final figures Furthermore, my method of calculation 
reduces the actual area of free holdings, since it classifies the 
more sizeable of them (over one hide), those with dependent 
holdings, as small manors We shall hardly be far wrong if we 
assume lhat in that part of England which is described in the 
Hundred RoUs, the percentage of fiee holdings was on an 
average over 30 per cent, and scarcely differed much from the 
percentage of villem land. But I decline to make any more 
precise inferences 

Some Problems concerning the Demesne 

We have already referred to the doubts arising from the 
figures of demesne arable as given m the Hundred Rolls 
In a number of cases we may assume that the extent of the 
demesne is put too low. We must therefore approach with 
caution all interpretations of our figures where they concern 
demesne land. In general, the proportion of demesne to villein 
land shows a sigmficant constancy, local variations notwith- 
standing. The overall average percentage of demesne land is 
32 per cent, which is close to the individual average for each of 
the different counties represented in our table. The figures 
for the latter fluctuate only withm narrow hmits — between 
28 per cent and 35 per cent — ^in contrast to the violent fluctua- 
tions which we noted in the figures for villein land and free 
holdmgs. It is hard to disdngmsh any local variations in the 
role played by the demesne arable A certain fall m the 
percentage of demesne land, which it is possible to observe 
as one moves from east to west, is not sufficiently well defined 
for any conclusions to be based on it. More important is 
another observation. The area of the demesne does not, 
generally speaking, stand in any constant relationship to the 
area of villem land, with which one might have expected it 
to be very closely connected, if the labour services of villeins, 
performed on the demesne land, are considered to be the basis 
of the manorial regime Fluctuations m the ratio between 
demesne and villein land are evident even within the class of 
‘typical’ (type a) manors, but the relationship does not exist 
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in Other types of manors wheie theie are demesnes but no 
villein land (mainly types c and g and those closely resembhng 
them) 

The Hundred Rolls show that there is a large area of 
demesne without a corresponding provision of villein land. 
Such, first of all, are the Cistercian monastic estates But 
cases of lay estates where the demesne was quite unprovided 
with villein land are also far firom uncommon. Even more 
numerous are the cases where the area of villein land is in- 
significant compared to the demesne and is clearly insufficient 
to provide for the cultivation of the latter In the Cambridge- 
shire hundred of Chilford we find an unusually high percentage 
of demesne land and a very low percentage of villein land — 
48 per cent of the total arable calculated is in demesnes, and 
only 15 per cent is villein land. In this hundred, out of 30 
manors smveyed, ii have no villein land whatever, and on 10 
there is plainly not enough to provide for the cultivation of 
the demesne. (There are really only three manors with what 
IS beyond doubt an adequate provision of villein land ) In this 
hundred, where the total area of demesne is 5,773 acres, only 
1,670 of these demesne acres are provided with villein land 
(436 acres) This is an extreme case. But even in such a 
typically serf county as Huntingdonshue we find over 4,000 
acres of demesne against which we caimot set a single acre of 
villein land. In view of the doubts raised by the calculation 
of demesne zureas, and of the difficulty of determining what 
proportion of demesne to vdlein land represents a satisfactory 
provision of villein labour on the demesne, I do not propose 
at this stage to draw any general inference. I merely consider 
it essential to point out the presence of a large percentage of 
demesne land totally or almost totally unprovided with villein 
land. We must remember, also, that die presence of villein land 
does not m itself necessarily imply an adequate provision of 
obligatory villein labour for the demesne. For this it is essential 
first to discover the ratio of labour to other forms of rent. 

Analysis of Manors acgording to Size 

In studying the structure of the feudal manor we cannot 
avoid the question of its size What was the usual size of a 
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meuior; what was the relative proportion of large, medium 
and small manors (both numerically and in relation to the 
total area they covered) ; and what structural peculiarities are 
connected with manors of different sizes? These questions are all 
the more pressing because, hitherto, historians have concerned 
themselves almost exclusively with the large manor. We, on 
the contrary, must take due account of the abundant small 
manors, which have left behind them neither manorial surveys, 
nor annual accounts, nor court rolls On these manors there 
may even have been no courts.^ The small manor is a peculiar 
social phenomenon. We know little of its organization Yet 
many pages of the Hundred Rolls are studded with surveys of 
small manors, and this is practically the only source from which 
we can hope to learn something of them — ^to learn, first and 
foremost, how numerous they were and how much teintory 
they occupied. 

My calculations concerning these questions are summanzed 
in Table 2 The manors mcluded are divided into three 
groups — ^large manois, for which the rolls mention over 1,000 
acres of arable; medium, from 500 to 1,000 acres, and small, 
under 500 acres. Only those manors have been included 
which we know to have possessed all three elements — demesne, 
villein land and firee holings. For this reason we have emitted 
the five Cambridgeshire hundreds in winch the areas of 
demesne land are not clear Likewise omitted are the fiee 
holdings which do not belong to any manor (or which the 
jurors are unable to assign to a defimte manor), and those 
small complexes of free tenements which in sum amount to 
less than one hide (120 acres) and do not come within other 
manors, but which I did not feel able to describe as manors 
themselves. All these omissions, taken together, account for a 
small area only, about 3 J per cent of the whole, and even if 
this material should have been included, in part or in whole, 
the effect on the figures and ratios reached as the result of 
the calculations summarized in Table 2, would have been 
insignificant. 

Table 2 draws our attention to the important part played 
in the agrarian life of England by the medium and small manor. 
Out of a total of i ,03 1 manors included m this table, 139(13 per 
^ Pollock and Maitland, 1 , 6os 
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cent) are large, 229 (22 per cent) of medium size, and 664 
(65 per cent) small. The average size of a manor — 507 acres — 
is not far off the upper hunt for a small manor m our classifica- 
tion. Large manors (average size about 1,600 acres) occupy 
41 per cent of the total territory covered; medium-sized 
manors (aveiage size about 675 acres) occupy 30 per cent of 
the total territory, and small manors (aveiage size 224 acres) 
29 per cent. We should not forget at this point that we have 
excluded five Cambridgeshire hundreds from our calculations, 
smce Cambridgeshire shows a comparatively high percentage 
of small manors (35 per cent) and a low percentage of large ones 
(31 per cent) Had these manors been included in the table, 
we should have had to lower the overall percentage of large 
manors and raise that of small ones. We have alieady spoken 
of the effect this has on our figures We may assume that large 
manors occupied something over a third of the whole territory 
under consideration, and that the rest was about equally 
divided between medium and small manors. 

Local Variations 

Very considerable local variations are to be observed in the 
proportional relations of the three groups In the Huntingdon- 
shire hundred of Hirstmgstone (which we have already men- 
tioned more than once) we find an extreme instance of the 
predominance of the large manor, due to those of the abbey 
of Ramsey and of the bishopric of Ely. Here large manors 
occupy 75 per cent of the total territory, medium-sized manors 
14 per cent and small manors only 12 per cent. But in the 
Bedfordshire hundreds of Stodden and Willey small manors 
occupy 46 per cent of the total arable, large manors only 15 per 
cent These are extreme cases. But apart from these we can 
observe a definite unevenness in the distribution of large, 
medium and small manors over the territory covered by our 
matenal. Here also, as m the case of the relation of villein 
land to free holdmgs, we can perceive two quite clearly defined 
zones, marked by the predoimnance of the large and of the 
small manor respectively. The former predominates in 
Huntingdonshire, or, to be more accurate, in the three northern 
htmdreds of the county, where it occupies more than 60 per 
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cent of the whole area calculated; m Oxfordshire, where in 
spite of unevenness in the distribution of large manors in 
different hundreds (60 per cent m Ghadlington hundred, 20 
per cent in Pirton hundred) the average percentage for the 
territory of large manors throughout the county is 45 per cent; 
and in the adjacent Warwickshire hundred of Kineton (49 per 
cent). We find a high percentage of small manors m Cam- 
bridgeshire (altogether they make up 35 per cent of the total 
territory, which is a higher figure than that for large manors) ; 
in the adj’acent Huntingdonshire hundred of Toseland, 
which m this respect presents a sharp contrast to the other 
hundreds of Huntingdonshire, and in Bedfordshire, The 
percentage of small manois is high in the Buckinghamshire 
bundled of Bunstow, which lies to the north of the Ouse, 
in the remaimng hundreds of this county large and medium- 
sized manors predommate. The percentage of large manors 
in the Waiwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh is also low. there 
the medium-sized manor is the predominant form. If we 
compare the incidence of the laigc manor with the incidence 
of villein holdmg, we see that to a considerable extent they 
coincide, but that there are some divergences. Generally 
speakmg, the mere juxtaposition of these two factors is suflBcient 
to enable us to assume that the structure of large and small 
manors was not identical, and that villem land played a larger 
part in the former This impression is confirmed by Table 3, 
which shows the lelations between the size of a manor and its 
structure. 

Variations of Structure between Manors of Different 
Size 

If we e xamin e the totals of this table, we see that as one 
passes from large manors to small the percentage of demesne 
land increases and that of villera land falls. On large manors 
the demesne accounts for only 25 per cent of the arable land, 
on medium manors for 35 per cent, and on small manors for 
41 per cent. This increase seems to be beyond all doubt, 
although It is possible that the figures quoted exaggerate 
slightly, in view of the fact that the demesne of large manors 
is usuily described in terms of carucates. Even more clearly 
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apparent is the fall in the percentage of villein land as one 
moves from large to small manors. On large manors the 
percentage of villein land is 51 per cent, on medium manors 
39 per cent, and on small manors 32 per cent. Thus the ratio 
of demesne to villein land is 33 • 67 on large manors, 49 : 51 
on medium manors, and 56 • 44 on small manors. A certain 
rise in the percentage of land held by free tenants may also 
be observed. On large manors 23 per cent of the territory 
falls to them, on medium manors 26 per cent, and on small 
manors 27 per cent. But if we take the percentage relationship 
between free and villein holdings, the differences between 
large, medium and small manors are brought out very sharply. 
On large manors this is 3 1 . 69, on medium manors it is 40 : 60, 
whilst on small manors it is 48 : 52 We are lefl with a very 
definite impression that on small manors, the demesne was 
much less linked up with villein land, and occupied a more 
independent position in the memorial economy, than on large 
manors. Moreover, it has already been observed that the 
majority of manors without villein land are small manors. 
In the Cambndgeshne hundred of Ghilford, for example, the 
majority of manors, as we have seen,^ were either totally 
unprovided or madequately provided with villem land. But 
on the three largest manors in this hundred we find compara- 
tively large areas of villein Izmd; the manors without villein 
land are here almost exclusively smzill manors 
A similar relationship of demesne, villein land and free 
holdmgs on large, medium and small memors respectively is 
maintained almost everywhere. An exception is presented by 
the hundreds of Whittlesford (Cambs.), by the Buckingham- 
shire hundreds of Stodfold and Bunstow, the hundreds of 
Langtree and Pirton in Oxfordshire, and the hundred of 
Stoneleigh m Warwickshire. Almost always these exceptions 
are due to the structural pecuharities of smgle large manors. 
Thus in the hundred of Stoneleigh the low percentage of 
villein land on large manors is due to the part played by the 
large manor of the Gisteraan abbey of Stoneleigh, which had 
an immense area of free land (1,796 acres, 113 cottages, and 48 
messuages), but only 14 acres and 2 cottages of villein land, 
and by Theobald Verdon’s manor of Bretford, which had no 

^ Cf, above, p 95. 
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villein land but 956 acres in burgage. Apart from these two, 
there is one other large manor in the hundred, Itchmgton, 
which belonged to the bishop of Chester, and here we find the 
ratio characteristic of the large manor — 600 acres of demesne, 
1,020 acres of villem land, and 266^ acres and r6 cottages in 
firee tenure In the hundred of Bunstow there is only one large 
manor, Hanslope,^ belonging to William Beauchamp, which 
has an unusually large area of firee land. The predominance of 
firee over villein land on the large manors of the hundred of 
Stodfold is also produced by a single manor, that of Hugh de 
Ghastillon at Leckhampstead.® A second large manor in this 
hundred, John Somery's manor of Radclive,® also has an 
unusual structure, remimscent of a Cistercian estate, which 
consists of a huge demesne practically without tenant land 
In exactly the same way one manor at Watlmgton,* belonging 
to the Earl of Cornwall, causes a considerable predommance 
of free holdings among the large manors of the hundred of 
Pirton, and a single manor of Hugh Rivell at Goring® causes 
a similjir predommance to appear among the large manors of 
the hundred of Langtree 

Thus almost everywhere where we find deviations from the 
average they are accounted for by special circumstances. Is it 
possible, however, to observe specifically local variations in 
the structure of large, medium and small manors^ Are there 
any differences in this respect between the areas with a high 
percentage of villein land and those with a low one? A certain 
diSerence, which does not, however, always come out clearly, 
may be observed In the areas with a low percentage of villein 
land and a high percentage of free holdings, in Bedfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire in particular, the structural differences 
between large and small manors are more sharply expressed. 
Here on the small manors — ^which incidentally cover the major 
portion of this territory — ^the area held by free tenants is 
considerably in excess of villcm land, while at the same time 
on the large manors the area of villein land is considerably m 
excess of free holdings In the areas where villein land has an 
overall predominance it is predommant on small as well as on 
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large manors, though on the former the predominance is not 
so marked as on the latter. 

Significance of Structural Variations 

We may ask to what extent the analysis of large, medium 
and small manois, and the comparative study of their structure, 
contributes to a solution of the problem of the part played by 
large, medium and small feudal estates in medieval England, 
and to an understanding of the specific features of their 
respective economies. It is certain that our analysis does not 
help us to draw conclusions as to the overall territonal area 
covered by large, medium and small estates respectively. As a 
rule large feudal estates are composed of a number of manors 
of varying sizes, and although large manors may predominate 
in the domains of great lords, both church and lay, neverthe- 
less even here there are many medium and small manors, 
not to mention free holdings on other manors On the other 
hand, the ‘laige’ manor is not so very large after all; its average 
size IS about 1,600 acres of arable, and manors of 3,000 acres 
are a rare exception. A manor of 1,600 acres does not, however, 
constitute a large feudal domain, it would normally be the 
estate of a knight of middlmg rank At the same time we must 
remember that we have before us only a fragment of a large 
survey, and what appears in this fragment often represents 
only insignificant portions of large domains of complicated 
structure, extending over a number of hundreds and counties. 
It IS thus very difficult, without referring to other sources, to 
pick out, among the manors surveyed in the Hundred Rolls, 
those which belonged to great feudatories and those which 
belonged to medium and small lords; but it may be done in 
the case of church domains, which are better known to us 
than lay estates from other sources and have been most 
thoroughly studied in the past. 

Manors on Ecclesiastical Estates 

In the surviving fragments of the Hundred Rolls we find 
estates belonging to about a hundred different ecclesiastical 
mstitutions, mostly monasteries. Of these the majority hold 
either small manors or else individual tenements on other 
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lords’ manors In Table 4, which excludes these individual 
holdings and includes only manors, 66 per cent of all the church 
manors are small manors. Among ^e lords of these small 
manors there are many small monasteries, but there are some 
very large ones as well Within the area surveyed by the 
Hundred Rolls large monasteries such as Gloucester and Ciren- 
cester^ hold only small manors, as also does the great abbey of 
St Mary, York ® Three manors in Buckinghamshire belong- 
ing to St. Albans fall with the ‘medium’ category, but come 
close to its lower limit (570, 540 and 660 acres) ® Also in the 
medium category are the two Huntingdonshire manors of the 
large abbey of Peterborough.* The manors of the priory of Ely 
are either of medium size or small. The domains of the 
Hospitallers are almost entirely made up of small parcels of 
land; of nine estates of theirs which can be reckoned as manors, 
only one may be called large, and one medium The Templars 
have four medium and twelve small, but not a single large 
manor. And many other similar examples might be adduced. 
The large ecclesiastical bodies situated some distance away 
hold for the most part small and medium-sized manors, and 
their large manors are concentrated nearer to the main centre. 
However, some large monasteries situated a considerable 
distance away possess large manors within the area covered 
by the Hundred Rolls There is a very large manor belonging 
to Wmchcombe abbey,® and two large manors belonging to 
Westminster ® Large manors are the rule on the domams of 
the episcopal sees, among which Lincoln possesses the most 
numerous estates in the territory covered by the Hundred 
Rolls. There are large blocks of its lands in Orfordshire in the 
hundreds of Banbury and Thame; indeed, the whole of the 
hundred of Thame is a hundredal manor of the bishop of 
Lincoln although subdivided mto a number of manors, in the 
hands of either the bishop himself or his vassals. Altogether 
the bishop of Lincoln holds within this area six large, two 
medium, and five small manors; the bishop of Ely three large 
and two medium-sized manors; the bishop of Chester three 
large manors and one of medium size; and the bishop of 
Winchester has one large manor, in the hundred of Bampton. 


ii, 695, 696. 
* RJi,, u, 638^9. 


556-57. 

» u, 739 


» RJI, u, 337-38 
831-33. 
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The relationship between the total size of estates and the 
size of the separate manors included within them comes out 
clearly in the case of those church lords the centres of whose 
domains lay either within the territory covered by the Hundred 
Rolls or in close proximity to it. First among these is the ancient 
Benedictine abbey of Ramsey, famous for its cartulary, its 
manonal accounts, and its court records, all of which have 
played a great part in the study of the medieval manor. The 
rolls survey eighteen manors of Ramsey abbey Of these, eleven 
are large, six medium-sized, and only one is small. The 
hundred of Hirstingstone is almost entirely covered by large 
manors belonging to Ramsey abbey. Ramsey is the only 
large monastery lying withm the territory covered by the 
surviving fragments of the Hundred Rolls, but among the 
large monasteries lying near by is the abbey — also Benedictine — 
of Abingdon, in Berkshiie, which held two large manors in 
Oxfordshire. 

Monasteries of medium size lying either withm or close to 
the aiea surveyed, and having more or less considerable estates 
within It, mclude the Benedictme abbey of Eynsham (Oxon ), 
the slightly larger Augustiman abbey of Osney (Oxon.), the 
Benedictme abbey of Thomey (Gambs.), the Benedictine 
priory of Coventry, and the Augustiman pnory of Kenilworth. 
Among their estates large manors are rare For the five houses 
together there are only seven large manors in all. Kenilworth 
has none, the rest one or two apiece. Their medium-sized 
manors amount to twelve, and their small ones to forty-three ^ 
From these, however, quite considerable holdings are built up; 
Osney has as many as eighteen manors, Eynsham fourteen, 
and Kemlworth twelve 

Among the small monasteries situated in the counties to 
which the Hundred Rolls refer, the following may be named* in 
Huntingdonshire, the Augustiman priory of Huntingdon and 
the Benedictine priories of St Neots and St. Ives (both very 
small), m Cambridgeshire, the Augustiman priory of Barnwell 
and the Benedictme nunneries of Swaffham and Chatteris; 
in Oxfordshire, the Augustiman priory of Bicester and the 
Benedictme nunnery of Godstow; m Bedfordshire, the Augus- 
tinian priory of Bushmead and the Benedictme priory of 

* I exclude small hoidmgs oa other manors 
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Ghicksands. These ten monasteries account for only two large 
manors (Barnwell and Huntingdon have one each),^ three 
medium-size, and twenty-six small manors. Even those houses 
which hold comparatively large complexes of lands have them 
made up almost exclusively of small manors. 

Of the medium and small size monasteries lying outside the 
area covered by the Hundied Rolls and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but holding lands within it, only rarely does any 
hold a large or medium-sized manor, 2 and those mentioned in 
the Hundred Rolls are almost all small. 

Large manors are more frequently found in the possession of 
Cisteraan monasteries of small or middle size The rolls 
describe manors belongmg to eight such monasteries' Brueme 
and Thame (Oxon.), Bittlesden (Bucks.), Combe and Stone- 
leigh (War.), Sawtry (Hunts.), Woburn (Beds ), and Tilty 
(Essex), of which all, save Woburn and possibly Combe, are 
small. We find in their possession six large, five medium, 
and twenty-five small manors. But their large manors are 
manors of a peculiar type, sharply distinguished from the 
normal large manor by the complete or almost complete 
absence of the element most typical of a large manor — ^villein 
land ® 

If we leave aside the domains of the Cistercian monasteries, 
with their peculiar manorial structure, we can say that a 
considerable majoiity (about 32 out of 45) of the large church 
manors surveyed in the Hundred Rolls are in the possession of 
laige ecclesiastical estabhshments The number of small and 
middhng manors in their possession is considerably less. On 
the other hand, among the possessions of the medium-sized 
and smaller monasteries small manors are definitely pre- 
dominant. 

Manors on Lay Estates 

Can this observation be extended to cover non-ecclesiastical 
manors? The enrolments do not, m fact, reveal any large 
groupings of estates under lay lords comparable to the domains 

1 i? , ii, 40a, 6a6 

’Eg, the small monastery of Deerburst (Glos ) holds qmte a large manor m 
Oxfordshire Cf R H,, u, 74a 

■ On the Cistercian manors, see below, p. iia. 
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of Ramsey abbey or of the see of Lincoln Indeed, it would 
appear that thirteenth-century England had very few really 
large lay domains. At the end of the reign of Henry III 
the only person whose income could properly be called ‘vast’ 
was the king’s brother, Richard, Earl of Cornwall. The income 
of Prince Edward came to something like £10,000 a year. 
We can count a scanty half dozen barons with incomes of over 
;(^3,ooo or ;;{^4,ooo a year — among them the Earl of Gloucester, 
the Earl Marshall, and the Countess of Devonshire. Rather 
later, the five earldoms of Thomas of Lancaster yielded about 
^8,000. The earldom of Ferrers was valued at 2,000 marks a 
year, that of Richmond at 1,200 marks A rich baron, the 
father of St Thomas of Cantilupe, had an income of 500 marks.^ 
The largest complex of lay domains m the Hundred Rolls 
belongs to Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, Richard’s son He has 
up to ten manors m Huntingdonshire and Oxfordshire. Three 
of them seem to be parts of larger manors, for which the survey 
is mcomplete. If we exclude these three, all the others except 
one come within the category of large manors — ^very large, 
even, with up to a hundred virgates of arable on each of them * 
The one and only manor of the Earl of Warwick which is 
descnbed in the rolls, is very large (about 3,800 acres of 
arable). The Countess of Warwick’s manor at KirtUngton 
(Oxon.) is in the ‘large’ category, but she also has a manor of 
medium size at Garsington (Oxon.) Of very considerable 
size is the Huntingdonshire manor of John Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford.® But Gilbert Glare, Earl of Gloucester, has only one 
large manor (very large, it is true), one small one and one of 
middle size * Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, has four manors, 
only one of which is large, while one is of medium size (but 
close to the upper hmit of this category) and two are small.® 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, had a medium-sized manor 
at Bicester (Oxon.).® From the inquisitions post Mortem, 
however, we know that the estates of these earls consisted 
mainly of large manors. 

It seems to me that while the firagmentary nature of the 
survivmg rolls precludes any judgment on the comparative 

^ See Denholm-Young, Setgnonal Admmistratum m England, aa-a^, 

<‘RH, 11, 650, 715, 716, 751, 815, 824, 826, 855 

» EH, 11,62 1 * RH , u, 334, 676, 734. 

• B.H., ii, 422, 424, 427, 774. • R H., u, 828. 
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incidence of large-scale, middle-scale and small-scale feudal 
landholding, they provide a basis for conclusions regarding 
peculiarities of manorial structure on the estates of large, 
small, and possibly also middling feudal lords While the 
estates of the great feudal lords undoubtedly included small 
and medium-sized manors (especially in districts far removed 
from the main estate centres), the laige manor is predominant, 
and the organization of the large manor, characterized first 
and foremost by a high percentage of villein land, can be 
considered the distinguishing mark of large-scale feudal 
landholding. As for the smaller lords, it is quite clear that 
among their lower strata the small manor and the organization 
that went with it was predommant. The line we have drawn 
between the ‘small’ and the ‘medium’ manor was apparently 
approximately that which determined whether a holding was 
kiughtly or not. The middle ranks of the feudal lords would 
appear to have occupied an intermediate position not only in 
wealth but also in the manorial orgamzation of their estates. 

Lay and Egglesiastical Manors Compared 

In this chapter we have more than once found ourselves 
confronted with the problem of church lands We may slate 
this problem here in the form of the following questions: 
(i) What proportion of the total of manors belonged to tlie 
church, and in what proportion did the area comprised by 
church manors stand to that of lay estates? (2) Are there 
structural differences between church and lay manors? 

Table 4 summarizes calculations which provide the answer 
to the first question. I am well aware of the difficulties facing 
the investigator who attempts to define the area of the church’s 
estates, or the share of the church in the national income.^ 
Nevertheless, our calculations do provide a basis for some 
conclusions concermng the role of the church as a land-holder 
in England at the very time when its growth had been checked 
by the Statute of Mortmtiin. We see that in the region under 
consideration, where there were no especially large complexes 
of church lands, apart from Ramsey abbey and the see of 
Lincoln, the church held 274 manors out of a total of 1,031, or 

^ OJl,SL.H, 1 (1909), 78-89 
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26 per cent, while these manors mcluded 31 per cent of the 
total aiable in die region. It is, of course, true that the rights 
exercised by churches on these manois were very varied, 
that they were not the same for demesne land, villein land and 
free holdings, that the number of arable acres tells us nothing 
about woodland, pastures, meadows, mills, and that we have 
no data on revenues from ecclesiastical boroughs. But we still 
can draw certain conclusions about the share of the church in 
the appropiiaUon of feudal rent. The church held, as feudal 
lord, almost one-third of the agricultuial land under con- 
sideration. Would It be incorrect to say that about a third of 
the feudal rent therefore went into the hands of the church^ 
In fact, much more than 31 per cent of it went to the church. 
It IS common knowledge, which will be confirmed in the 
following analysis, that the rents of villeins are much higher 
than those of free holdings. And the ratio of free holdmgs to 
villein land is not the same on church as on lay lands; for 
although holdmg q 6 per cent of all manors, and 31 per cent 
of all arable m the given area, the church holds 37 per cent 
of all villem land, the mam source of feudal rent, and only 
about 23 per cent of the relatively unremunerative free hold- 
ings One must also take into account that the church held 
the greater part of its lands by free alms and was, therefore, 
not obliged to share the feudal rent it received with the lords 
from whom it was held. Furthermore, the enrolments take 
no account of the ‘spiritual’ revenues of church establishments, 
tithes in particular. But even if we limit ourselves to temporalia, 
we may assert with confidence that it received not less, and 
probably more, than a third of the total feudal rent. And m 
saying this we are still not taking mto account the extra- 
manorial holdings of the church, in other words its holdings 
on the manors of other lords. 


Structural Peculiarities of Ecclesiastical Manors 
Is a high percentage of villein land a special characteristic of 
church manors, distmguishing them from other manors? I do 
not think so. This high percentage is explamed by the fact 
that the proportion of large manors is higher among those 
belonging to the church. The average size of a church manor. 
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MANORIAL STRUCTURE 


m our mateiial, is 615 acres; that of a lay manor 467 acres. 
On church lands large manors make up 20 per cent of the 
total number of manors, on lay estates ii per cent. Out of 
138 large manois dealt with in the enrolments, 56, or 40 per 
cent, are m the hands of the church. Therefore the characteristic 
structure of the church manor is, in general terms, identical 
with the characteristic structure of the large manor 

But even among church manors we find many deviations 
from the ‘typical’ structuie of the large manor If the estates 
of the old Benedictme house of Ramsey provide an example of 
the purest type of the manor cultivated by servile tenants, 
with a large area of villein land and an insignificant percentage 
of free holdmgs, it is, on the other hand, precisely among church 
manors that we find the widest deviations fiom that type — 
manors with a large demesne but without villem land, or 
with an insigmficant amount of it. This is the characteristic 
Cisteician type. 

Here are some examples of the structure of Cistercian 
estates. The abbey of Sawtry had its principal property at 
Sawtry itself This consisted of 1,440 acres of demesne land, 
10 acres of villem land, and 14 cottages on the demesne.’- On 
the seven manors of the abbe)^ we find no more than 50 acres 
of villem land, but over 2,500 acres of demesne. Free holdmgs 
come to about 445 acres. On the principal estate of Thame 
abbey at Thame itself, there are 31 virgates of demesne, and 
no villein land whatsoever; in addition there are some free 
holdmgs, but they are not large compared with the demesne.® 
On the other five manors of Thame abbey we find, all in all, 
four cottages on villem land, and two virgates and 38 cottages 
in firee holdings, while (here are almost 55 virgates of demesne.* 
But the same monastery has a manor wi^ a typical ‘manorial’ 
structure (Sidenham, Oxon), -with 12 virgates of demesne, 
and 28 virgates of viUein land, without any free holdings ® On 
the manor of the abbot of Stoneleigh, in Warwickshire, there 
is a huge demesne with an insignificant amount of villem 
land, but with extensive fi:eehold. There is rather more 
villein land on the manois of the abbot of Combe, but even 


iAK,u,663 
* RH,, u, 8ao-ai 
‘ Rff, 11, 784' 
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there it is only about a third as big as the demesne Somewhat 
nearer to the typical manorial structure are the manors of 
the abbot of Woburn, but even on them there is less villein land 
than there is demesne.^ On the manors of the abbot of Bittles- 
den the amounts of both villein land and freehold are very 
small.® The part played by the Cistercian monastenes in 
medieval economic history is well known; in En gl an d they 
were pioneers in commercial sheep-raising. But it would be a 
mistake to thmk that they had begun to go over to capitalist 
methods of production; in other words, that they cultivated 
their large demesne by means of hired labour The labour 
force on the Cistercian manors was provided by the conversi, 
who lived in the monasteries on the footing of servants bound 
to the house. Although such an economy as this does not 
altogether fit in with the conception of a feudal economy, since 
the converst were not provided with plots of land, it certainly 
did not embody any progressive principles of the development 
of free labour. The converst, personally free, were bound to the 
monastery by non-economic ties. 

The lands of the Hospitallers and Templars consisted for 
the most part of small manors and holdings on the manors of 
other lords. 

The property of the church was very unevenly distributed 
over the territory under study. While in some hundreds church 
land comprised a considerable part of the whole — ^for mstance, 
in the three northern hundreds of Huntingdonshire, in some 
hundreds of Oxfordshire, and in the Warwickshire hundred of 
Stoneleigh — ^there are hundreds m which there are practically 
no church lands, and in pardcular no large church estates 
Such, for example, are the Bedfordshire hundreds, the 
Buc ki n gh a mshi re hundred of Bunstow, and the Oxfordshire 
hundreds of Pirton and Langtree 

The Non-manorial Holdings of the Church 
In discussing church manois we cannot ignore the numerous 
small tenements held by ecclesiastical bodies on other manors. 
The descriptions of free holdings in the Hundred Rolls are 
full of such mstances. They are often very small, only a few 

1 R H., 11, 335, 337 » R H , 11, 340, 343, 350 
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acres, sometimes even a rood or less, but in sum they reach very 
imposing figures, amounting often to as much as 25 per cent 
of all free holdings m the hundred (e.g. the hundred of 
Banbury, Oxon.). But in other hundreds the percentage of 
land held in this way is insigmficant (e g Bampton, Oxon.). 

In a majority of cases these possessions are held by free alms, 
but sometimes rent is paid, and not always only a nominal 
rent Thus, the prior of Ely pays 2 marks for 2 virgates in 
the hundred of Thriplow, and the abbess of Chatteris 6j. 0 ^d. 
(and three precanae) for 32 acres in the same hundred, while 
the piior of Chacombe pays 10s. for one viigate and 80 acres 
which he holds for hfe. Sometimes a church holding land in 
this way paid rent to begin with, but later tried to turn it into 
fi:ee alms {trahitur nunc tn elemosynam, as the source puts it) . In 
the majority of cases, we are dealing with small gifts to the 
church, but sometimes one may assume the acquisition by 
the church of lands by purchase or lease. 

Some problems are raised by these numerous church holdings 
on lay manors. In the first place, it is not clear how the 
mdmdual churches exploited them. If they were situated 
close to the church’s own manors, it may be assumed that they 
were mcluded in the demesne land. But much more frequently 
the church in question had no manor m the vicinity to which 
the holdmgs could be attached, and in that case we must 
assume that they were leased out to tenants. This is sometimes 
explicitly stated in the Hundred Rolls, but in the vast majority 
of cases no such explanation is made. Why do the Hundred 
Rolls, which list so scrupulously all tenants, free and villein, 
depart from their usual practice in this case? And if these plots 
were not leased out, then in what way were they exploited? 
The Bedfordshire Hundred RoUs mdicate clearly when small 
free holdings of the church were leased out to tenants. The 
prioress of Harrold holds a virgate cum suis tenentibas^- St. 
John’s Hospital in Bedford holds virgates m Biddenham, 
a quarter virgate of which is tn dmimeo, while the rest of the 
land is leased to two tenants for a rent of 7^. ^.d and formsec 
service ® The prior of Canons’ Ashby holds a virgate in 
Thurleigh que est tenta de eo in villenagio, quam quidam nativus 
tenet de eodem Pnore.^ But such mdications are comparatively 

* i{ H , 11, 3a 7 * Ibtd • R.//,, u, 335 
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rare. The fact that a very small plot, a quarter of a virgate, is 
definitely stated to be in dotninico^ indicates the possibility of 
exploitation by other means than leasing out, but it is difficult 
to see just how this was done. Nevertheless, the Hundred 
Rolls confirm the well-known fact that church holdmgs were 
firmly established within lay manors, and by means of small 
donations and acquisitions churches had secured control of 
what was sometimes a considerable percentage of free holdings. 
The donations might be made either by the lord of the manor 
or by free tenants. Following the dissolution of the monasteries 
these holdings were transferied to the hands of laymen, and so 
facilitated the encroachment of the gentry on the peasants’ 
holdings 

However, we have already seen that by the thirteenth century 
lay as well as church lords possessed holdmgs on other lords* 
manors,^ and quite considerable estates might be built up 
m this way Even the English nobility of the thirteenth 
century shaied the ambition to make itself ‘a motley but warm 
cloak of patches’. It would be of mterest to determine, even 
if only approximately, what proportion of free holdings was 
in the hands of lay lords; but it is very hard to reach any 
conclusions on this point, since we cannot always determine 
the status of a freeholder, and as the survey is fragmentary it is 
always possible that an mdividual whose holdmgs appear to 
be small, may have been a considerable landowner m districts 
not covered by the Hundred Rolls. We have succeeded m 
tracmg only a very small percentage of fireeholdings held by 
lay magnates, but m actual fact there may have been more. 

A review of the church Itmds surveyed in the Hundred 
Rolls suggests the following conclusions. A large number of big 
manors, which display the characteristic features of the typical 
serf-economy, were concentrated m the hands of the church. 
As far as the estates of the church are concerned, they play a 
decisive role. But side by side with these there were large 
numbers of small and middle-sized manors with varymg 
structures, and even among the large manors we find departures 
from the basic type. Finally, another charactenstic feature of 

^ Such an entry as the followuig is typical DominusHenncus de Luty (the Earl of 
Lincoln) Unet a acras pro 6 denartis. Cl. RH,n, 523 
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the church’s possessions was the large number of small holdings 
and rent rights held on the manors of other lords. 

These characteristic features have probably a historical 
explanation. Comparison with other sources, particularly with 
Domesday Book, shows that the main body of typical large 
manors, with a high percentage of villein land, were m existence 
on the lands of the church by the end of the eleventh century, 
or even earlier. The majority of the laige church manors of this 
type belong to the episcopal sees and to the old Benedictine 
monasteries. Already in Domesday Book a large number aie 
found in the hands of the same church lords who held them 
at the time of the compilation of the Hundred Rolls. 

On the other hand, the lapid growth in the landed property 
of monastic houses which took place in the twelfth and con- 
tinued into the thirteenth century, brought mto being 
comparatively few typical large manors. The new estates of 
the monasteries, mainly of the Cistercian and to some extent 
of the Augustmian order, consisted of manors of a peculiar 
type, with a predominance of demesne land and an insigmfi- 
cant number of villeins The estates of the new monasteries, 
and of the orders of chivalry, the Templars in particular, 
are often composed of small manors and of holdings on other 
lords’ manors. It appears also that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the possessions of the older ecclesiastical bodies were 
often divided mto smaller units, the charters of Gloucester 
and Ramsey abbeys are eloquent on this point. 


Regional Distribution of Manorial Types 

Let us now try to build into a general picture the preceding 
observations about the amount of land occupied respectively 
by demesne, villein tenements and free holdings, by large, 
medium-sized and small manors, and by church and lay 
manors, in the different distnets withm the tirea under study. 

The Midland districts covered by the extant fragments of 
the Hundred Rolls may withm limits be regarded as a umty 
so far as manorial structure is concerned, just as they are a 
unity from the point of view of economic geography Through- 
out these districts the serf-cultivated manor, with demesne 
land, viUein land and free holdmgs, predommates In view of 
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the fact that villem land is virtually always peasant land, 
whereas free holdings include lands of other types (lands held 
by parish churches, by monasteries, and by lay lords), we are 
entitled to conclude that takmg the area we are studying as a 
whole, the servile peasantry predominated over the free 
peasant. 

In the same way, so far as total area covered is concerned, 
the large manor is the predommant type, though its pre- 
dominance is not very great, and the areas comprised by small 
and medium-sized manors are almost as large. Church manors 
occupy somethmg under a third of the total territory under 
study, and are unevenly distributed. All in all, we may 
consider the territory surveyed by the Hundred Rolls to be 
typical of the classical manorial order. 

Nevertheless, m spile of the overall umty in character, there 
are considerable local variations, if we review the different 
counties included m the Hundred Rolls, one by one from east 
to west. Here we must note first of all two large areas distm- 
guished by different historical backgrounds The eastern 
area — ^the counties of Huntingdonshire, southern Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire (so far as the Rolls survive), and the two 
northern hundreds of Buckmghamshire — all comes withm the 
territory which can be described as the southern Danelaw. ^ 
The remaining part — ^the two hundreds of Buckmghamshire 
to the south of ihe Ouse, Oxfordshire, and the two hundreds 
of Warwickshire — ^belonged to the English kingdom of Mercia. 

The Eastern Area 

In the east our material shows a large massif formed by 
Huntingdonshire and south Cambridgeshire Here we have 
the surveys of fifteen hundreds. Those with the most clearly 
defined charactenstics are the three Huntmgdonshire hundreds 
of Hirstingstone, Normancross and Leightonstone. Here the 
large manor is unquestionably predominant — ^the typical 
manor with its high percentage of villein land, and insignifi- 
cant free holdings. In the majonty of cases the vills coincide 
with the manors If we exclude the manors of the Cistercian 

Of G B Dodwdl, ‘The Free Tenantry of the Hundred Rolls’, Ee H R xiv 
(1944) The author considers the weat number of free peasant farms and of 
smmi manors m this area to be the legacy of Scandmavian influences. 
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monastery of Sawtry, almost all the manors in these hundreds 
belong to type a. At the same time the percentage of land m 
these hundreds which belongs to the church is very high, 
covering more than half the total area Huntingdonshire 
is an old-established ‘church’ county — a characteristic clearly 
evident as early as Domesday — and over forty ecclesiastical 
bodies held lands m this county. A number of them — -Ramsey 
abbey, Huntingdon priory, St. Ives priory (a ‘cell’ of Ramsey), 
St. Neots prioiy, Sawtry abbey, Stonely priory, the Hospital of 
St John the Baptist, and St. Margaret’s Leperhouse — ^were 
actually situated in Huntingdonshire, others, such as the 
Cambridgeshire abbey of Thomey, the Lincolnshire abbey of 
Crowland, the Northamptonshite abbey of Peterborough, and 
the sees of Ely and Lincoln had from time immemorial owned 
manors, holdings and revenues m the county. 

Let us start our survey with the Huntingdonshire hundred of 
Hirstingstone, the centre of the lands of the famous abbey of 
Ramsey, which lies in its, northern part. The classical picture 
of the manorial order, based on serfdom and serf labour, was 
to no small extent created on the basis of the material from the 
Ramsey cartulary.^ Certainly it would be hard to find more 
perfect examples of the supremacy of the typical, large serf- 
worked manor, than the hundred of Hirstingstone presents. 
One after another they pass before us — the large, symmetrical 
manors with their demesnes, their villem land, and their 
small freehold plots. These large manors comprise a whole 
village in the majority of cases, or even two or three villages. 
Among twenty vills we find only seven which are split up 
between manois, and even in those the division is not far 
advanced. Church lands occupy almost the whole of the 
hundred. Except for the vill of Great Stukeley with the hamlet 
of Baldewinho, almost all the villages are held by Ramsey 
abbey; one (with a compheated structure) is held by the bishop 
of Ely (Somersham cum socha) Some small manors belong to 
the priors of Huntingdon and St Ives A few small lay manors 
are dotted about among them. Ramsey abbey and the bishop 
of Ely had long held the manors which are recorded as theirs 

^ The Ramsey manonal accounts were a mam factor m forming the conclusions 
of Page, convmcmg hun how tenacious of life labour rents had been. Cf. T. W. 
Page, Du UmwandluHg der Fnhndmst in GMrenten (1897), Th End nf Vtlltmage in 
England (igoo) 
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in the Hundred Rolls; they are m their possession even in 
Domesday Book.^ The survey of the vill of Great Stukeley is 
so defaced that it is impossible to use it for calculation. Con- 
sequently it is difficult to enumerate lands in lay possession. 
Our calculations are based almost exclusively on church 
material, and there is therefore some risk of exaggerating the 
already pronounced ecclesiastical character of the himdred’s 
manorial structure. 

The church is also the dominant landholder in the northern 
hundred of Normancross. Here almost 60 per cent of the total 
territory falls to the church, and about two-thirds of this church 
territory is occupied by large manors Pride of place goes to 
the lands of the abbots of Thomey.® This hundred, too, presents 
a typical manorial picture, with the decisive role played by 
the large church estates, which include the Sawtry manor of 
the Cistercian abbey of Sawtry. 

In the western hundred of Leightonstone church estates 
account for 38 per cent of the land, and more than 80 per cent 
of this church land is contained in six large manors, first among 
which are the great manors of the see of Lmcoln ® The hundred 
presents a picture of the supremacy of the typical large manor — 
about two-thirds of the total territory reviewed is occupied by 
twelve large manors — and its typical features are very pro- 
nounced; villein land occupies over four times the area of free 
holdings. 

These three Huntmgdonshire himdreds represent a solid 
block of manors worked by servile labour. They show an over- 
all percentage of something like 30 per cent demesne, 50 per 
cent villein holdmgs and ao per cent free holdings. Servile 
tenements account for half— in some hundreds more than half— 
the arable of the county. Large manors (over 1,000 acres) 
occupy almost two-thirds of the total area; more ihan half i"* 
covered by church manors. The total number of manois in 
these three Huntingdonshire hundreds is 25, of whiih 17 arc 
church manors; the average size of a large manor !•> about 
1,800 acres of arable. There are 18 manors of medium si/e, 
averaging about 755 acres, and 6 small manors, widi an average 

^ jD R , i, ao 4 - 204 v. 

* Almost all the Thomey abbey lands in the hundred are alreadv recorded as 
such m Domesday Book (i 7 ,R., 1, 305). 

615, 616 sqq. 
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size of about 200 acres. Among the large manors there are 
very few exceptions to the usual manorial plan, but the manors 
of the Cistercian abbey of Sawtry may be noted, and also the 
manor of Imbert of Montferrand, at Offord Cluny, with 300 
acres of demesne and 642 acres of free holdmgs, but no villem 
land 1 

Quite different features characterize the southern hundred 
of Huntingdonshhe. The hundred of Toseland is distinguished 
by its low percentage of church land. Only 12 per cent of 
the total arable accounted for is included m the church manors, 
and a much smaller part is played by the large manor There 
are only two manors of over r,ooo acres, of which one (Heming- 
ford) belongs to Ramsey abbey ® Almost half the hundred is 
distributed among small manors. Extensive sphtting up of 
vills between manors is characteristic of this hundred, and the 
coincidence of vill and manor is rare. In the smallness of its 
manors this hundred is remimscent of Cambridgeshire, to 
which It hes adjacent geographically. 

From the Cambridgeshire surveys, only those for the southern 
part of the county have survived (with the exception of three 
hundreds). As early as the time of Domesday the Cambridge- 
shire vills were distinguished by the complicated character of 
their manorial structure; indeed, it was from the Cambridgeshire 
Domesday that Maitland drew the matenal for his descnption 
of a village of the non-manorial type.® After the Conquest 
villeinage and the manorial system grew up here, but the latter 
never assumed its typical, fully-fledged form, and this remained 
true even at the period of the Hunchred Rolls. Maitland quotes 
Duxford in Cambridgeshire as an example of the extremely 
complicated web of manors and holdings withm one vill 
whiA existed in the thirteenth century. Like the counties of 
East Anglia, Cambridgeshire shows a considerable develop- 
ment of free holdings, which passed rapidly from hand to hand 
at an early date. The ahenation of free holdings, in whole or in 
part, created here complications of tenant relationships so 
extreme that they are not easily disentangled. 

Extremely small manors are charactenstic of the whole of 

iR.ii-,u ,683 »RH,ii,68p. 

• The Cambridgeshire village of Orwell and the Cambridgeshire hundred of 
Wetherley served as his examples of complicated vill structure that did not accord 
with ‘manorial’ characteristics. Cf. Domesday Book and Beyond, 129-38 
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Cambndgeshire, and large manors occur only as isolated 
instances in different hundreds. In the six hundreds of 
Cambridgeshire for which it is possible to give figures for 
demesne land, we find no more than fifteen manors with more 
than 1,000 acres of arable, and these manors arc not really 
large — ^they average about 1,225 acres of arable each. Small 
manors of varymg types account for 35 per cent of the land 
m these hundreds, and in some occupy nearly 60 per cent of the 
total area. If we also take mto consideration the fact that 
free holdings within the larger manors often include sub-units 
of a manorial type, which cannot always be fully distinguished, 
the importance of the small manor in these hundreds is even 
clearer. 

Church manors comprise about 31 per cent of the total 
territory accounted for m these hundreds, which is the overall 
average To this should be added 2 per cent, representing 
church holdings on lay manors. Of the fifteen large manors 
seven belong to churches. On the large manors the percentage 
of villem land is on the average twice that on the small manors, 
and the church manois show a considerably higher percentage 
(45 per cent) of villcm land than is found on those of the laity. 
But even here there are manors without villeins, such as that 
of the Augustiman abbey of Waltham,^ and those of the 
Cistercians It is difficult, Aerefore, to speak of a predominance 
of the large church manor in Cambridgeshire. We have before 
us an area, little manorialized in the eleventh century, in which 
the process of manorialization was far from complete in the 
thirteenth century, and complicated by the fact that frequent 
transfers of land began early here. This latter factor cuts 
across and confuses the manonahzation which was takmg 
shape. 

These conclusions, derived from the material provided by 
the six hundreds for which figures of demesne land aie avail- 
able, may be extended to cover the other five Cambridgeshire 
hundreds (Longstow, Stame, Fiendish, Staploe, Wetherly). 
Here, too, we can observe the small size of manors, the pre- 
dominance of free holdings over villein land, the sharp 
structural distinction between large and small manors, while 
on the former, which are for the most part church manors, 

1 Horseheath, R ff., 11, 421 
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we find large accumulations of villein land, many times greater 
than the free holdings. On the small manors great variety of 
structure reigns. 

In the material relating to our eastern grouping we can thus 
distmguish two sections — ^the northern and the southern. The 
distingiTishing features of the northern section are the pre- 
dominance of the large manor, a very considerable proportion 
of church land and typical ‘manorial* traits. The southern 
section is characterized by the small size and varied nature of 
its manors, by a very considerable development of free holding, 
and by the comparatively secondary role of ecclesiastical 
tenure. The free holdings of the southern section are unusually 
small in scale and involved in character, and it is from this 
area that we have examples of free virgates fragmented into a 
multitude of small and very small holdings — a striking picture 
of the rapid circulation of free land. It is true that we also 
find a fair number of large manors with typical manorial 
characteristics, especially among the church possessions. But 
on the whole manorial structure in this area is close in character 
to that which we find in the directly adjacent parts of East 
Anglia. 

How are we to explain this Aarp distinction between north 
and south? Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire are twin 
counties, which for a long time formed one administrative 
unit. Both came within the area of the southern Danelaw. 
There is little difference between the soil conditions and the 
economic connections of the one and the other It would 
appear that the peculiarities of the three northern hundreds of 
Huntingdonshire are due to the marked and early development 
in them of large-scale church estates, and to the consequent 
early manorialization of the county. Historians have already 
pointed out that the organization of church estates had a 
noticeable influence on surrounding districts.’- Goulton is 
inclined to explain the greater freedom of the Danelaw, 
compared with the rest of England, by the fact that the Danes 
destroyed the churches and monasteries.® The predominantly 
lay hundred of Toseland is sharply distinguished from the 

^ Stenton, Br Ac , v, liii. See also Neilson, CanU). JSeon, Hist,, i, 444. 

* Medmal Vtttagt, 170. 
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Other Huntingdonshire hundreds; and this difference, striking 
in 1279, existed already at the time of Domesday, 

The extent of manorialization in Cambridgeshire is not the 
same m all hundreds. There are hundreds with insignificant 
amounts of villein land, e g. Ghilford, Longstow, Whittlesford, 
Staine, Fiendish, in all of which the large manor is little 
developed But there are also more ‘manorialized’ hundreds, 
such as Papworth, where large manors occupy 47 per cent of 
the total area and villein land 37 per cent of it. Even so, this 
hundred contains only three large manors. The percentage of 
villein land is considerable m the hundred of Chesterton, which 
lies in three separate patches around Cambridge But this is 
attributable m part to the existence of villein land in the 
hands of the bond sokemen of the ancient crown demesne of 
Chesterton. Furthermore, the survey of this hundred in the 
Hundred Rolls is fragmentary, there is no record of the large 
vdl of Dry Drayton, which was responsible for four of the 
hundred’s jurymen, and the apparently high percentage of 
villein land may therefore be deceptive. 

The type of agrarian structure characteristic of East Angha 
and southern Cambridgeshire extends far to the west In the 
northern sector it comes up, on the west, agamst the fens and 
the ancient groupings of church lands in the Isle of Ely and 
northern Huntingdonshire, but further south it extends west- 
wards through southern Huntingdonshire to Bedfordshire, and 
northern Buckinghamshire. 

Chance has preserved for us the surveys for an almost un- 
broken stretch of land extendmg west of the southern hundreds 
of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire, up the river Ouse 
to Its head-waters, where we come to a number of villages in 
the counties of Bedfordshire and Buckmghamshire. 

For Bedfordshire only a part of the 1279 record has been 
preserved, covering the hundred of Willey^ and four adjacent 
villages in the himdred of Stodden.® These comprise the north- 
western comer of the county. In the Bedfordshire hundreds 
the ‘abnormal’ features evident in the south Cambridgeshire 
hundreds are even more noticeable. The relation between 

^ A composite hundred {Htmdredus de Wdfe et dmidius hundredia de Bukkelam), 
comprismg two parts which had been separate at the time of Domesday, but had 
merged mto one by 1279 

• The survey of one of these is incomplete 
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manor and vill is extremely vanable. Only in three instances 
do they coincide and in the vast majority of cases the manor 
is only part of a vill, though sometimes it consists of parts of 
different vills. Almost all the vills are broken up into small 
manors, sometimes as many as ten Altogether, in twenty-five 
vills there are somethmg hke a hundred sub-divisions, manors 
or parts of manors. The Bedfordshire hundreds show a high 
percentage of small manors — ^46 per cent as compared with 
15 per cent large and 37 per cent medium manors. The 
percentage of free holdings is also very high, comprising 46 per 
cent of the total arable recorded, whereas that of villem land 
is very low (21 per cent). Free holdings thus account for more 
than twice as much land as villein holdings. The total area of 
demesne land is close to the average figure for all areas (33 per 
cent). 

If we examine more closely the distribution of villein laud 
in different villages, we sh^ observe that it is extremely 
uneven; thus, in one village there is none at all (Souldrop), in 
another it accounts for 76 per cent of the total arable (Ghel- 
lington). But these are extreme cases, and in general we can 
divide all the villages into two groups’ those with a trifling 
amount of villein land (which form the majority), and those 
with a large amount. The first group includes villages with 
0-16 per cent of villein land, the second group those with 
33-76 per cent. The first group mcludes fourteen out of the 
twenty-five villages, with an arable area of about 4,000 acres 
(out of a recorded total of 24,000). Here free holdings cover 
more than five times the area of villein holdings. The second 
group mcludes only eight villages, with about 6,000 acres of 
arable, and here villein land amounts to almost two and a half 
times as much as free holdmgs. An intermediate group is 
formed by the two villages of Stagsden and Podington. 

Comparing these two groups, we may note a number of 
other differences. The vills of the second (serf economy) group 
either coincide with manors, or contain only two or three 
manors or parts of manors. The most pronounced fragmenta- 
tion in this group is found in the vill of Clapham, but it is 
clearly of recent date. The majority of vills m the &st group 
have disintegrated into small manors (or parts of manors). 
The three largest manors surveyed m the enrolments, manors 
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of over 1,000 acres (including the ‘former’ manoi of Clapham), 
are all distinguished by a notable development of villein land, 
the proportion of demesne to villem land and free holdmgs 
being 22-47-31 per cent The majority of manors under 1,000 
acres, on the other hand, are distinguished by an extremely 
shght development of villeinage Church estates are a negligible 
factor in this hundred It is interesting that the vills of Great 
and Little Odell, Pavenham, Stevmgton, Clapham, Chelhng- 
ton, wheie the development of villein land is marked, lie 
adjacent to one another and represent a sort of island in an 
area which in general is only slightly manorialized. 

The incomplete manorialization, which is typical of southern 
Cambridgeshire, is thus even more marked m Bedfordshire. 
And the same trait is found again, as we move further west, m 
north Buckinghamshire. 

The extant Hundred Rolls provide surveys of forty-eight 
vills m the northern part of Buckmghamshire. Taken in 
conjunction with the Bedfordshire vills, they form a strip 
stretching from the southern hundreds of Huntingdonshire and 
Cambridgeshire, along the southern boundary of Northamp- 
tonshire, to north O^rfordshire Adjacent to the Bedfordshire 
territory described m the Hundred Rolls hes the Buckingham- 
shire hundred of Bunstow. Here we find much m common with 
the agrarian structure of Bedfordshire, from which we may 
conclude that the hundred of Willey and the half-hundred of 
Botlowe, with their peculiar manorial forms, were not chance 
islets isolated in the middle of England. In Bunstow hundred 
we find a considerable predominance of free holdings over 
villein land Small manors comprise 40 per cent of the whole 
hundred, and only one manor has over 1,000 acres of arable. 
Church estates are negligible The same characteristics appear, 
in a slightly less marked form, m the more westerly hundred of 
Stodfold. Here there are only two large manors, one of the 
usual ‘manorial’ type,^ the other, belongmg to the abbot of 
Bittlesden,® a typical Cistercian estate, wth a large demesne 
and insignificant holdmgs. Church estates occupy 25 per cent 
of the total area. 

This is where the boundary of the southern Danelaw runs, 

^ Magna Leckhampstead, the manor of Hugh de Chastillun, RH ,Vl, 338-39. 

“ In Bitdesden, Whitfield, Dadford and Eveishaw RH ,11, 343, 340 
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and where Mercia begins; and here ends a strip of territory, 
only superficially manorialized, with a predominance of the 
small manor, slight development of villeinage, and great 
complication of manorial structuie — a region where the typical 
manorial regime occurs only on ‘islands’ of large (frequently 
church-owned) manors, 

The two Buckmghamshire hundreds lying to the south of 
the Ouse (Mursley and Mucha) are distinguished by rather 
diSerent features. Here large and medium-sized manors pre- 
dominate, and small manors aie an insignificant factor. 
Villein land, especially m Mursley hundred, exceeds the area 
of fi:ee holdings, and this predominance of villein land is not 
confined to large manors, but is found on medium and small 
mjinors also. Manorial stiucture here is more symmetrical 
than in the regions hitherto surveyed, and we can already 
perceive the transition to the regions of highly developed 
manorialization Church manors are unevenly distributed, 
occupymg a greater proportion of the territory of those 
Buclunghamshire hundreds which lie to the south of the Ouse 
than of those in the north. 

The Western Area 

The second great area depicted in the Hundred Rolls, the 
western area, is formed by Oxfordshire and the two hundreds 
of Warwickshire which are its contmualion. This is a wide belt 
running from south to north, firom the middle Thames to the 
headwaters of the Avon. For this area the surveys of over four 
hundred villages are extant. 

The Oxfordshire surveys vary widely in quahty and are 
mostly very rough and ready, with omissions and simplifica- 
tions. The demesne is usually given in carucates, the holdings 
in virgates, and acres axe much more rarely used. The size 
of cottars’ holdings is not usually defined, but though they 
varied greatly, their average size was not large, and we shall 
not be far wrong if we place it at two acres. The virgate here 
is on the average smaller than m the east; a virgate of 20 acres 
is not exceptional, but I shall assume the average to have been 
25 acres. In Oxfordshire we find a very considerable percentage 
of large manors, church manors occupy 32 per cent of the 
total area — a figure close to the general average. 
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We can distinguish two regions in Oxfordshire: the flat and 
fertile north, which includes the greater part of the county, 
and the hilly and wooded south. The river Thame may serve 
as an approximate dividing hne. In the north we find very 
large hundreds, with scores of villages and manors in each. 
In the south the hundreds are, as a rule, small. We shall see 
a certam difference in manorial structure also. 

The northern group consists of the large hundreds of 
Banbury, Ploughley, Bullmgton, Wootton, Chadlington and 
Bampton,^ which account for three-quarters of the area of the 
county They are all typical manorial hundreds, where large 
manors predominate, vills usually comcide with manors, 
villein land is well developed and free holdmgs play a minor 
role. In these hundreds the overall extent of villein land is 
about twice that of free holdmgs, and this predominance of 
villein land over free holdings is to be observed on the small 
as well as on the large and medium manors Nevertheless it is 
greater on the large manors. Thus on the large manors (all 
belonging to the church) in the hundred of Banbury the area 
of villein land is almost nine times that of free holdmgs (70 per 
cent and 8 per cent). 

Further to the south lie the small hundreds: Thame, 
Dorchester, Lewknor, Pirton, Ewelme and Langtree — ^hun- 
dreds which sometimes cut across one another, and occupy 
about a quarter of the total area recorded for the county. 

Among these hundreds Thame, which is a hundredal manor 
belongmg to the bishop of Lincoln, and Dorchester, which also 
belongs almost entirely to the same bishop, are typical memorial 
hundreds. Here we see a considerable predominance of villein 
land over free holdings, of large manors over small (especially 
in Thame, where large manors contain 62 per cent of the 
arable land, and where villein holdings arc three times the size 
of free holdmgs). 

Typical manorial traits appear in Lewknor also, where 
villein land comprises 43 per cent of the recorded arable 
as against 25 per cent in free tenure, and large manors cover 
52 per cent of the total recorded area. On the large manors 
here villein land covers five times the area of free holdings, 


^ The survey of the hundred of Bloxham is missing. 
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but on the small manors its total area is slightly less than that 
of the free holdings. 

Quite different features distinguish the hundreds of Pirton, 
Ewelme and Langtree, where land m fiee tenure is considerably 
greater in extent than viUem land, accounting for 44 per cent 
of the recorded arable as against 27 per cent held in villeinage. 
This characteristic comes out most sharply in Pirton hundred, 
where free holdings make up 45 per cent of the total area 
recorded, and villem land only 24 per cent Yet this piedomin- 
ance of free holding is not accompanied by a predominance of 
small manors. In Pirton hundr^ medium-sized manors are 
predominant, covermg 47 per cent of the total area, while m 
the hundreds of Ewelme and Langtree the large manor is 
predominant Here even the large manor is distinguished by a 
predominance of free holdings.^ Perhaps the farming condi- 
tions of the wooded Ghiltems were not favourable to the 
development of servile labour dues and villcmage 

The southern extremity of Oxfordshire runs down into 
Berkshire, for which no enrolments survive Thus unfortunately 
the fragmentary nature of our source does not permit us to 
establish whether the three southern hundreds of Oxfordshire 
were an accidental and isolated patch, or part of a larger area 
with the ssime characteristics 

The territory described in the survivmg fragments of the 
Warwickshire surveys lies adjacent to north Oxfordshire. 
The Warwickshire material falls into two distinct parts, the 
southern, formed by the hundred of Kineton, and the northern, 
consistmg of the hundred of Stoneleigh Kineton, contiguous 
with north Oxfordshire, is characterized by the same traits. 
The figure of demesne land, villein land, and free holdings, the 
average size of manors, the proportion of territory occupied by 
large, small and medium manors respectively, and the structure 
prevailing in these different categories — dl this approaches 
closely to the conditions prevalent m north Oxfordshire 
Indeed, the manorial features are even more sharply defined 
here than in north Oxfordshire itself; the large manors account 
for upwards of 50 per cent of the total area, and villein holdmgs 
comprise 52 per cent of the land as against 20 per cent held 

^ In Firton and Langtree, m Ewelme &^ee tenements and vdlem land are about 
even. 
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by free tenure. The hundred of Stoneleigh, however, is very 
different Here we see a comparauvely insignificant amount 
of viUem land and extensive free land (39 per cent). Stoneleigh 
is a hundred with a very high proportion of church estates, but 
even on church manors villein land is only slightly developed, 
a considerable area is held by free tenants, and, in particular, 
there are large demesnes with no corresponding provision of 
villein land ^ This is mainly due to the large demesne of the 
Cistercian abbey of Stoneleigh (seventeen carucates). The 
extensive free holdings and negligible villein land range 
Stoneleigh hundred with the most characteristic hundreds of 
southern Cambridgeshire.® 

We thus see that the southern hundreds of Oxfordshire, 
Icadmg to Berkshire, and the Warwickshire hundred of Stone- 
leigh, which leads to Leicestershire and the northern Danelaw, 
show considerable departures from manorial type. 

It has been noted above that it is precisely the church 
manors which show typically ‘manoriar features, and that these 
manors exerted a strong influence over the manorial structure 
of the surroundmg countryside ® How, then, are we to explain 
the fact that Stoneleigh Hundred, where the church’s posses- 
sions amount to over one-half of the total recorded area, 
shows such sharp departures from the typical manorial order? 
The difference is explained prmcipally by the fact that in 
Huntingdonshire it is the estates of the ancient great Benedictine 
monasteries — Ramsey mth its 'cells’, and the abbey (later the 
bishopric) of Ely — that are the dominant factor,* and have 
left a deep mark on the whole manorial structure of Hunting- 
donshire. What we see in Stoneleigh hundred is quite different 
The church estates there are for the most part of recent origm; 
the principal ecclesiastical landlords are the Cistercian abbeys 

^ The largest concentration of villein holdings is found on the manor of Itching- 
ton, belonging to the bishop of Chester 

“ Cf. R H Hilton, ‘Social Structure of Rural Warwickshire m the Middle 
Ages’, Dugdale Soc Occastonal Papers, No 9 (1950), where the difference between 
the hundreds of Stoneleigh and Kmeton is attributed to a large extent to the 
geographical differences between the wooded northern part of the county (Arden) 
and Its southern region (Felden), although the boundary between .Arden and 
Felden does not coincide exactly with the boundary between the hundreds 

’ Cf above, p 1 18-9, for the three northern hundreds of Huntingdon 

* The estates of the new foundations (the Augustmian foundation of Hunting- 
don, and, m parbcular, the Cistercian abbey of Sawtry) are distinguished by their 
pecuhar structure, cf above, p iis 

I 
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of Stoneleigh and Combe, the Benedictine priory of Coventry, 
and the Augustinian pnoryof Kenilworth, the estates of none 
of which conform to the classical manorial type. The only 
typical large manor in the hundred is Itchington, an ancient 
manor of the bishop of Chester Church estates in Stoneleigh 
hundred thus exerted no ‘manorializing’ influence over the 
local agrarian orgamzation. 

Conclusions 

As a final conclusion from our calculations, we may attempt 
to answer the question; which approximates more closely to 
the truth, the theory of the classical manor set out by Seebohm 
and Vmogradoflf, or the picture drawn by their cntics? Can 
we say that England was covered with manors of a umform 
type, or should we agree with Maitland that England was not 
pnmarily a land of manors^ We must, of course, bear in mmd 
that the Hundred Rolls provide no answer for England as a 
whole; but it seems to me that neither view can be accepted 
without qualification. So far as concerns the areas we have 
studied, which he in one of the most manorialized parts of 
England, I should suggest the following conclusions: 

I The typical manor, with a demesne and a large amount 
of villein land — more, that is, than is occupied by free holdmgs 
— ^is on the whole predominant in the area covered by the 
enrolments. Its importance is emphasized by the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of large manors, which account for 
more than a third of the total recorded land, belong to this 
category. The organization of the large manor is characteristic 
of the large-scale feudal landed property, which played the 
Icadmg role in English society and government m the thuteenth 
century. The highest development of feudal relations of produc- 
tion, i.e. the highest degree of ‘manorialization’, is to be seen 
precisely on the lands of the great estate-owners, of the great 
ecclesiastical lords in particular. The process of feudahzation 
had laid its firmest hold on the large manor, especially the 
large church manor, and this is expressed first and foremost 
in the development of villem holdings, which is closely linked 
up with the labour-rent system. 

2. The typical self-worked manor appears, however, in 
company with manorial forms of a different structure, most 
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of these being small and ha\ing as their distmguishmg mark 
only a slight development or even the complete absence, of 
villemage. 

3 Even in the specifically manoriahzed areas we have been 
studying, certam zones may be distinguished where manoriahza- 
tion is less marked, villem land on the whole occupies a smaller 
area than fiee holdings, and the laige serf-worked estate does 
not play the decisive role. 

While noting, therefore, the major part played by the typical 
large manor in the structure of the English coimtryside m the 
thirteenth century, our study of the most highly manoriahzed 
aieas of England compels us to give more attention than 
hitherto to (1) the freeholdmgs, which arc far more than a 
‘narrow fringe’ around the typical elements of the manor, the 
demesne and the villein land, (li) the organization of the smaller 
manorial formations, which represent different degrees of 
manonalization, but which m general are distinguished by a 
compaiatively shght development of villeinage and by the 
fact that the demesne did not depend on villem labour. 

But, on the other hand, the analysis of manorial structure 
gives us only external evidence from which it is by no means 
always possible to form a picture of the economic orgamzation 
of a manor For example, villein land will perform a completely 
different economic fimction on a manor where labour rents 
predominate, from that which it plays where money rents are 
the rule. And since the form of rent changes more easily than 
does the manorial structure, antdysis of the latter is useful as an 
indication of the degree of manoriahzation achieved in the 
past, but It is the former which provides the clue to the diiection 
m which manoiial development is moving and will move in 
the future. 

It IS, therefore, essential at this stage to consider the question 
of the predominant foim of rent (i.e. labour services or money 
rent) m the area with which we are dealing 


Manorial Strugture Outside the Area covered by the 
Hundred Rolls 

It would be of great interest to extend our observations 
beyond the hmits of the territory dealt with by the Hundred 
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Rolls, This territory includes the most highly ‘manorialized’ 
areas of England, while outside its boundaries we have every 
reason to expect many more departures from the ‘typical’ 
manorial structure In fact, we have already mentioned 
certain major legions distinguished by peculiarities of manorial 
structure. Thus conditions m Cambridgeshire recalled in 
many ways those of East Angha, and, in fact, Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire and the northern hundreds of Buckinghamshire 
may be considered part of the southern Danelaw. The 
Warwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh, which also showed 
considerable departures from the usual manorial type, brought 
us to the boundary of Leicestershire,^ i.e to the northern 
Danelaw. Conditions in the northern Danelaw and East Anglia 
deviate more sharply from typical manorial structure than 
those in the southern Midlands. 

The Northern and Southern Danelaw 

Stenton® has expounded the characteristic peculiarities of 
manorial structure in the northern Danelaw (the counties of 
York, Derby, Nottmgham, Leicester, Lincoln and Rutland). 
In this area a number of local peculiarities which had their 
origin as far back as the Danish colonization of the nmth 
century, long persisted; they mcluded the units of local govern- 
ment, a special agraiian terminology, and Scandmavian place- 
names. Up to the very end of the Middle Ages the estates of 
the Danish zone bore little resemblance to the manors of 
southern England. The estates of the early Norman period 
were here made up of holdings scattered over wide areas, 
linked with the manorial centre by the payment of customary 
dues and attendance at the manor court. Even the unfree 
peasantry did not here perform heavy labour services. As a 
direct result of the Damsh military colonization, the free 
peasantry formed a very considerable percentage of the popu- 
lation (in places eis much as 60 per cent). The mass of the free 

^R H Hiltoa w his works devoted to Leicestershire miuiors (TSs Eeonmie 
Daielotment qf some Laeestershxre Estates (1947), ‘Kibwoith Haicourt’ m Studies . 
ed W G Hoskins) notes as features characteristic of Leicestershire the pre- 
dominance of small manors and the weakness of the link between the peasant 
holdings and the demesne. 

‘F M Stenton, 0 .f.i?.L.£r.,u(igio). See also his essay ‘The Danes m England’ 
in Htstoiy (igsio). 
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peasantry, the so-called sokemen (settlers from the ranks of 
the Danish wamois), was grouped around the nobility m 
various degrees of dependence. The unfree peasantry was 
formed partly from the native population, partly from Danish 
settlers who for one reason or another lost their freedom. 
But a social order based on the fice peasantry and the in- 
complete development of the manorial system, are characteristic 
of the Danish zone. The soke, which continues to be a 
characteristic feature of the Danelaw m the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuiies, and the seignorial link between lords 
and freeholders, played a greater part here than the manor 
and Its offshoot, the berewick This aiea is remarkable for 
the extremely vaiied array of tenuriai relationships it presents 
The decisive part played by the free peasantry, and the 
hmitcd degree of manorial control, led early to a free traffic m 
land, many surviving documents of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries record alienations of land by small owners. 

Stenton notes that the southern Danelaw was subjected to 
‘manorialization’ to a far greater extent than the north, and 
that villeinage made considerable progress here But even 
here certain features were preserved which probably go back 
to Danish institutions. 

Douglas^ has described the peculiar agrarian organization 
of East Angha, that is Norfolk and Suffolk. Here peasant 
holdings are not divided among the different fields of the 
village, but every tenant tries to concentrate his strips in one 
part of the fields. The virgate is practically unknown; where 
It does appear, it is a late and artificial formation concocted 
out of the old smaller holdings ‘Disintegration and reintegra- 
tion’ of tenures occurred at an early stage, in the course of 
frequent transfers of land beginning perhaps as early as the 
eleventh century, which resulted in a great variety of levels 
and types of rents paid from individual holdings. Vill and 
manor rarely coincide in East Anglia. As a rule the vill is 
divided up into several manors, of differing sizes and with 
widely differing seignorial rights The fiscal and judicial 
functions of the village, as distinct from the manor, appear 
nowhere more clearly ffian in East Anglia. Here we find a 
peculiar type of symmetrical hundred, and a peculiar territorial 
G Douglas, 0 S' Si ix (igay) 
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unit, the ‘leet’, of ancient origin. Scandinavian influence has 
left Its mark on East Anglian agrarian organization (e.g. the 
soke, and the bovate as the basic unit of peasant allotments). 
But East Anghan orgamzation was consideiably more varied 
than that of the Danelaw, and even more distinct from the 
usual manorial arrangements. The revenues of the East 
Anglian lords were made up principally of dues, very various 
and heterogeneous, paid by scattered groups of freeholders 
The non-feudal elements in English medieval society are most 
slrikmgly apparent m East Anglia, where the most character- 
istic feature is the numerous free peasantry; a free village — a 
village without lords — ^is not uncommon. But from the twelfth 
century onwards we can observe inci easing pressure on the 
peasants by their lords, the development of manorial institu- 
tions, and the transformation of some of the former sokemen 
into villeins Characteristic of East Angha is the early develop- 
ment of money rents side by side with labour dues, partly in the 
form of commutation, and partly in that of ancient customary 
payments. In spite of the depression of the status of the 
peasantry, the social stiucture of Norfolk and Suffolk, even in 
the thirteenth century, does not fit into the classical manorial 
scheme, though here a distinction should be made between 
the manorialized and the non-manorialized areas of East 
Angha. Most of our sources emanate from the former. 

Northumbria 

Different again from the typical manorial organization is 
that of Northumbria — ^i.e. the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, Durham, and the 
northern mountainous part of Yorkshire’ — ^which has been 
studied by Jolliffe.* The distmctive features of Northumbria 
are the minor part played by the demesne, and the compara- 
tive independence of the village community. Here an estate 
usually signifies a very considerable stretch of territory, with a 
central farm that has dozens of dependent vills attached. 
Large domams bore the name of ‘shires’, and an estate might 
often be a whole hundred, all in the hands of one owner. 
The pasturing of stock is the predommant economic activity, 

^ The Yorkshire plain belongs to the Danelaw. 

“ J E A Jolliffc, xli (1926) 
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and labour dues are insignificant, the main source of seignorial 
income being court dues and payments in kind, e,g. the 
provision of grain and stock for the lord’s table, the ‘feedmg’ 
of the lord as he travels around his domams, and payments 
for pasturing of cattle The vill, not the manor, is here the 
umt for fiscal and judicial obhgations. Dues are coimected 
not with the holding, but with the mdividual — Abased, in other 
words, on the personal dependence of the peasant on his 
superior lord. Therefore they are not proportionate to holdmgs; 
some small labour dues are owed by all categoiies of peasants, 
both free and unfree, and the different ranks and classes of 
the peasantry are scarcely distingmshed so far as dues are 
concerned. The division of peasants into ‘villein’ and ‘free’, 
characteristic of the southern manors, can only with difficulty 
be applied under northern conditions. Both free and unfree 
pay heriot, merchet and leyrwite. By the thirteenth century 
the ‘shire’ and its peculiar institutions are m process of dis- 
integration, though many characteristic features remain, it 
splits up mto manors, and this process is not infrequently 
connected with the elevation of seignonal officials to the 
position of lords of manors. Demesne fanning starts to be 
developed, but the predommance of pastoral farming hinders 
the development of labour rent and makes easier the advance 
of commutation. The manorial court is not developed; 
instead the old ‘shire’ (hundred) court remains operative. 
Taken as a whole, the institutions of Northumbria are remims- 
cent of those of Wales, and possibly represent a survival of 
Celtic organization.’- 

According to observations based on the thirteenth-century 
inquisitions post Mortem, the manorial system had undoubtedly 
made considerable advances m the Northumbrian legion, but a 
number of typical historical peculiarities still survived Many 
manors appear as agglomerations of viDages, in one or two of 
which there is a demesne, while the others contain only 
hol ding s. Nine out of 28 manors which I have investigated 
are focal pomts for about 30 villages inhabited by their tenants, 

^ Wales, where demesne farming begins to develop in the thirteenth century, 
offers a number of analogies with Northumbna A certam resemblance can also 
be traced between them and early Anglo-Saxon institutions Cf Sttrv^ of th» 
Honour qf Denbigh, Br Ac , 1 (igi 4) Many of the questions touched upon here 
were raised by Maitland, cf Collected Papers, u, g6 
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and some manors can boast of as many as 6 dependent villages 
These manors are not the old ‘shires’, but they are very 
considerable fragments of them. With this is connected the 
insi g nifi cance — ^in the vast majority of cases the complete 
absence — of revenue from manorial courts, which sometimes 
was not even sufficient to pay the bailiff. Nevertheless, the 
manorialization of the old sldre is an undoubted fact I cannot 
accept Jolliffe’s assertion that in thirteenth-century North- 
umbria, if the church lands be left out of account, demesne 
farming is insignificant in scale, and that the evidence does 
not allow us to assume that it had any significance in the past. 
The examples which Jolhffe quotes from the inquisitions — 
the capital manor of a barony, Wigton, where there were only 
36 acres of demesne arable; Lydell, where the demesne was 
‘negligible’; and the vill of Smgleton and Ribby, where the 
demesne was represented by quedam placea grangie — are very 
characteristic of the economic conditions of the north, but as 
survivals only Leaving the more distant past aside, we find 
demesnes which cannot be caUed ‘negligible’ as early as the 
reign of Henry III on the majoiity of Northumbrian manois. 
The demesne of the manor of Prudhoe, for instance, with 1,108 
acres of arable and meadow, is considerable even by southern 
standards. The average size of the demesne in the 28 manors 
I have investigated is about 220 acres of arable (allowing an 
average of fifteen acres to the bovate), which cannot be called 
very small On the other hand, the extent of these northern 
manors is such that, relatively, these large figures are less 
significant than at first sight appears. The revenue derived 
from demesne arable and meadow land is no more than a 
quarter of that derived from dependent holdmgs. Although 
farmmg in the north is extensive rather than intensive in 
character, the revenue from the average northern manor (not 
counting revenue from pasture) is almost twice that from the 
average manor of southern England. Tenants’ land, a good 
part of which would appear to be held m free tenure, is con- 
siderably greater in extent than the demesne arable; bond- 
men’s land accounts for more than twice the area of the 
demesne. The area of free holdings cannot be calculated 
with accuracy, but the rents they brought in show that it 
was undoubtedly very great. 
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The Vale of York 

T. A. Af Bishop has drawn attention to the singular agrarian 
organization of the Vale of York, an area which was not 
covered by the investigations of either Stenton or Jolhffe.^ 
The area studied lies between York and the Tees, taking in 
about three hundred civil parishes grouped in seven wapen- 
takes, it was subjected to the most sex’ere devastation m 1069 
and 1070 In most of the villages here there is no sign of the 
manorial system; m particular no sign of a demesne. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they were occupied by 
large groups of freeholders associated by complicated tenurial 
relationships Theii farms (mostly of peasant type, one or two 
bovates) leveal an unusual mixture of open fields broken up mto 
small culturae and assarts Villages of this type arose in places 
where Domesday Book records complete devastation, and are 
the lesult of colomzation in the twelfth century and the gradual 
reclamation of the abandoned land In places, on the other 
hand, where elements of the population had survived, we find 
in the thirteenth century typical manors with demesnes, 
although heie also considerable groupings of peasant free- 
holders are in evidence, they are found even where Domesday 
Book showed the presence of sokemen The development of 
the manorial system and of villemage was the result of the 
depressed conditions resulting from the punitive expeditions of 
Wilham the Conqueror. In rare cases a whole village that had 
been devastated was turned into a demesne, worked by villeins 
from the neighbouring villages, which all became part of the 
one manor. Since Bishop classifies manors according to the 
presence or absence of demesne land and does not deal with 
tenants’ dues, it is not altogethei clear to what extent the 
‘manoiiahzed’ part of this region reflects the characteristic 
features of the classical manor. But in any case the majority 
of the villages in the region were not ‘manorialized’ at all. 

Kent 

Many historians have commented upon the singular agrarian 
institutions of Kent, which do not share the usual characteristics 

1 T A M Bishop, ‘The Distribution of Manorial Demesne m the Vale of 
Yorkshire’, EHR , xlix (1934), and the same author’s ‘Assarting and the Growth 
of Open Fields’, Ee H R ,v (1935) 
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of the manor. In the Domesday account Kent is in no way 
distmguished from other counties. The bulk of the population 
were villeins, and sokemen are not mentioned; Norfolk, or the 
counties of Ae northern Danelaw, are to a far greater extent 
representative of ‘peasant freedom’ But the terimnology of 
Domesday may well be misleading; for in the thirteenth 
century liiere is a clearly defined distinction between Kent 
and odier counties. In Kent local custom prevailed — that is, 
the Lex Kantiaet which in the Kentish local courts played the 
part performed by common law in the courts of other counties. 
The prmcipal pecuharity of Kentish custom was that those 
sections of the population to which it applied — and this would 
appear to have been the bulk of the Kentish peasantry — ^were 
accounted personally free. In the courts of common law it was 
sufficient to plead Kentish origin for exceptio mllemgit to be 
admitted. Kentish custom severely hmited the rights of the 
lord over peasant tenures; m particular, the peasants were free 
to alienate their land, and the lord could only require that, 
m such alienations, the services and dues owed to him should 
be maintained. By the well-known system of gavelkind the 
peasant holdings of Kent were divided between sons, although 
in practice they might be jointly farmed. Gavelkind brought 
wiffi it also other peculiarities of land tenure and inheritance. 
The manor was little centralized; scattered groups of peasants 
paid rents in money and produce to the lord’s court, and 
rendered cartage and other slight labour services, amountmg 
only to a few days’ work per year Dues were apportioned 
on the basis of large units known as ‘sulungs’, which correspond 
to hides (about two hundred acres) and which had once been 
umts of tenure. But by the thirteenth century the ‘sulungs’ 
had been split, as the result of ahenations, into a multitude of 
small holdings, often so mmute that they were totally msuffi- 
cient to maintam a livelihood. Yet even at this stage the 
sulung was preserved as a unit for the allocation of rent.^ 
Vinogradoff sees in the position of the Kentish peasants a 
survival of Anglo-Saxon institutions, which were ignored by 
the compilers of Domesday Book but reappeared later The 
Kentish peasants retained their former status, which recalls 
that of the sokemen of other counties, thanks to the fact that 
^ See Neilson, ‘Gmtom and Gonunon Lawm Kent', Harvard Law Review (1935) 
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labour dues were not developed in Kent But why is it that 
Kent succeeded in retaining Anglo-Saxon institutions which 
were undermined in other counties by the development of 
feudahsm? The reason is that, even m Anglo-Saxon times, 
Kent was the high road between England and the continent; 
and the special economic conditions arising from this situation 
account for the fragmentation of the earher peasant allotments 
into small mdmdual holdings. Their owners could live not 
only by workmg for wages on the lands of local magnates, but 
also by employment in non-agiicultural trades, or by working 
for the merchants engaged in trading m London or m the 
Cmque Ports. From this point of view conditions in Kent 
are more reminiscent of Normandy or Italy than of Surrey or 
Essex. Lying on the most important trade route in England, 
Kent assumed ‘a mobihzed, commercial, pecuniary aspect’ ^ 
Since the end of the Anglo-Saxon and the beginning of the 
Norman period was the time of Kent’s greatest prosperity, the 
peasants, because of their additional resources, could defend 
their freedom against the rising manoriaUsm, and the land- 
lords were unable to impose the manorial structure, and com- 
pelled to accept the ‘liberties’ expressed in Kentish custom. 
This process began m Anglo-Saxon times, and it is therefore 
not surprising that many survivals from that penod should have 
been preserved ‘In short, Kent seems to have proceeded 
from the tribal system and the independent village system 
directly towards commercial husbandry, ivithout going through 
the intermediate stage of manorial husbandry which was 
common to the rest of England.’® 

Maitland, while in the mam adopting these views, main- 
tained that Kentish customs aie to be explained principally 
by developments in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which made it possible for the Kentish peasants not only to 
preserve but to extend the earlier liberties which elsewheie 
were lost® This continued development, he argues, was far 
more sigmficant than the mere survival of former freedom. 
‘Kent IS no mountain home of liberty, no remote fastness in 
which the remnant of an ancient race has found refuge; it is 

* Vmogradoff, Growth of the Manor, 317 

® Ibid , 318 See also his Villainage, 805, 247 

’ Fo 11 d(^ and Maitland, u, 271 sqq 
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the garden of England, of all English counties that which is 
most exposed to foreign influences. The great roads which 
join London to the seaboard are the arteiies along which 
flows money, the destructive solvent of seignorial power.’^ 
The Kentish lords came to know the value of money early, 
and preferred ready money to then manonal rights. Maitland 
thinks that the incomparable position of Kent for trade in the 
twelfth century led to a lapid development of the county 
which pioved advantageous to the peasants as well. Thanks 
to the early development of a money economy, produce- 
rents aie transfoimed directly mto money rents, by-passing 
the stage of the predominance of labour lent. For ilus leason 
the germ of pnmitive freedom was able to take hold and 
develop Kent was a prospcious county; its peasants were 
rich, and purchased a royal charter from Henry III * 

In view of this prosperity, on the other hand, it is fair to 
ask why Kent is the most revolutionary of all the En glish 
counties and why it was Kent that put forward the most 
radical programmes and produced the most resolute leaders 
in the rising of 1381. The reason seems to be that, as early as 
the thirteenth century, Kentish prosperity was accompanied 
by the impoverishment of the mass of the peasants, and that 
one reason why Kent jumped the labour-rent system was the 
early formation there of a numerous class of landless or nearly 
landless peasants, who weie ruthlessly exploited, while the 
‘hbei ties’ of the more prosperous ‘gavellundeis’ were preserved. 
In contrast to the Mile End programme of the Essex villeins 
in 1381, the programme of the KenUsh rebels puts m the fore- 
ground the rcstoiation of the common rights usurped by the 
lords, the division of church lands among the peasants, and 
the repeal of all laws except the Winchester law — ^i.e. fiist 
and foremost the repeal of the ‘labour legislation’ that bore 
so hardly on the poor peasant labourer 
In Kent there edmes out more clearly than elsewhere the 
characiensdc feature of the feudal development of England — 
the preservation of pre-feudal institutions side by side with the 
early dismtegration of feudalism * 

1 PoUoA and Maitland, i, 187 • Ihd , j, t88 

* On the manonal system in Kent, see also Comb Earn Htst , i, 455 
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The West 

Even more considerable local modifications of manorial 
structure may be expected to distinguish the comparatively 
thinly populated mountainous and wooded regions of north- 
west England, and the regions bordering on Wales, m which 
the peasantry had to render military service and be m constant 
readiness either to repel a laid by, or to attack, their warlike 
neighbours. Hewitt, m his mteiesting work on medieval 
Cheshire,^ brmgs out a numbei of peculianties m the natural 
conditions and m the economy of die county which hindered 
any wide development of villeinage and labour dues, although 
the existence of manors — sometimes quite large ones — ^is 
beyond doubt. The wooded and marshy nature of the land 
was not very suitable for the growing of grain; there was 
scarcely enough com for the needs of the comparatively small 
population, corn exports are rare, and more often than not 
the county had to import com from Ireland Labour services 
were in existence, but in many paits of tlie county money 
rents and wage labour were the rule A very important part 
was played by stock-breeding — ^not shecp-raismg, but the 
breeding of cattle and pigs. Cheshire scarcely played any part 
in the export of wool, but it provided meat for the army, and 
may have exported some by-products of stock-breeding. On 
the whole the social conditions of Cheshire are close to those 
of North Wales, and its field system also is reimniscent of 
what m Scotland, Wales and Ireland is called ‘run-rig’.® 

This review of the order of things prevaihng in East Anglia, 
the northern Danelaw, Kent and Northumbria, has shown us 
how variegated the manorial system is throughout the extensive 
territories of northern and eastern England. If we bear m 
mmd the Welsh influences in the west of the country,® it is 
beyond doubt that the ‘typical’ manonal structure is modified 
in a number of ways over at least half of England Miss Neilson 
hmits the predominance of the typical manorial system to the 
area wheie the two- and three-field systems were prevalent;* 

^ H J Hewitt, Medieval Cheshire. An Economu and Social History of Cheshire in the 
Reigns of the three Edwards {i^g) Cf also G H Tuplmg, The Economic Histoiy of 
Rossendale (19a 7) 

® Gray, English Field Systems, 258 

• W. Rees, South Wales and the March (1934). 

* Comb Econ Hist,, t (1943}, 451. 
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but evidently even this aiea lequues to be considerably 
reduced. 

Factors Causing Regional Variations 

In the case of regions whose social stiuctme was formed 
far back in history, it is obvious that historical tradition was a 
factor of importance Undoubtedly many of the special 
features of these districts can be explained by their precedmg 
history — the role of the free peasantry, for example But in 
addition, other factors also stand out. We have seen that the 
manorial orgamzation of the southern Danelaw is not eveiy- 
where the same, and even comprises areas — ^for example, the 
three northern hundieds of Huntingdonshire — ^where the 
‘ty’pical’ manor was developed. This feature was due, more 
than anything else, to the early development there of church 
estates Again, there was the influence exerted in certain 
regions by trade, money, and production for the market. 
This applies to the Danelaw m particular, the eastern and 
southern parts of which were the richest and most thickly 
populated region of England. As early as the time of Domesday 
the three counties of Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Suffolk 
accounted for a quarter of the population of England. The 
figures for the 1297 lay subsidies and the surveys made for the 
levying of poll tax prove that the eastern counties maintamed 
this pre-eminence from the eleventh to the end of the fourteenth 
century.^ If we include with them the other counties of the 
southern Danelaw, they probably account for more than a 
third, perhaps nearly a half of the total population of England. 
This region included King’s Lynn, the mam centre for the 
export of grain, and was m close proximity to the main centre 
of consumption, London Within it lay Norwich, Lincoln and 
Colchester, and the locations of a number of fairs (Stour- 
bridge, St. Ives, Boston) In other words, here we have the 
core of the population of England, and a series of important 
centres of industry and trade, and here consequently were 
the prerequisites for the development of agriculture as a 
commodity-producmg mdustry. 

This aspect of the economy of eastern England is of particular 

* Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and B^nd, 21-22. 
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interest in our context, since here we find the survival of 
pre-feudal relationships — or, more correctly, the mcomplete 
development of the manorial order — side by side with the 
early penetration of money-commodity relationships into 
agriculture. The dev'elopment of production for the market 
leads to the rapid disintegration of the manorial order, 
especially in places where it has not taken a sufficiently firm 
hold. Nevertheless it is precisely m this area that we also 
find the most stnkmg examples of the typical manonal system, 
and to this problem we shall have to return later. The impact 
of money-commodity relationships is uneven. Their influence 
is felt first along the gieat trade routes, along the courses of 
navigable rivers, and in the neighbouihood of towns. We shall 
have more than one occasion in the course of these studies to 
observe this fact. 

Finally, geographical factors, the terrain and the soil, 
necessarily influenced economic conditions and consequently 
the manorial structure, which evidently was unlikely to be 
exactly the same m gram-growmg and m stock-bi ceding areas, 
on ferule plains and wooded hills This accounts, in part at 
least, for the peculiar characterisUcs, which we have already 
noted, of the southern hundreds of Oxfordshire, which he 
m the Ghiltems 

A numbei of historians have discussed the factors which 
determmed local vaiiations m Enghsh manonal structure. 
Miss Neilson, in an mteresUng essay,^ emphasizes natural 
condiuons and the local terrain G. T. Lapsley, interpreting 
the Boldon Book,® distmguishes villages with a predominantly 
pastoial economy, villages predommantly agricultural, forest 
villages, and embryonic town settlements; they are differen- 
tiated both in manonal structure and m the dues rendered by 
the tenants. Miss Neilson has drawn attention to a particular 
type of village, that lying in marshy country, witli dykes whose 
upkeep was a heavy burden Another special type is provided 
by the forest villages of Essex. Unfortunately the Hundred 
Rolls, because they provide information principally on the 
arable, and pay scant attention to the common lands and the 
economy they supported, rarely enable us to estabhsh any 

^ NeiEon, ‘English Manorial Forms’, Amer Hist Review xxxiv (igag) 

^ VC H , Dm ham, 1, aSg sqq 
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connection between local pecubarities of terrain and the 
peculiarities of manoiial stiucture. 

The fundamental importance of natural conditions in 
creating different types of manors was stressed by Eileen 
Power, ^ m whose opmion natural conditions were the decisive 
factor in the agrarian world. ‘The rustic woild is a local 
world.’ It IS a world of differences. The geographical location 
of a place, its climate, the piedominant occupation dictated 
by geographical conditions — ^these, in her view, are the factors 
which deteimine the type of a settlement, its field system, and 
even the personal status of the peasants Her theory, set out 
very cautiously, is that wide stretches of flat country, suitable 
for agnculture, are usually chaiacterized by village settlements 
with open fields, large manors, villemage, and serf-worked 
economy. This is where ‘the text-book manor’ takes root. Hilly 
pasture-lands, on the other hand, are maiked by settlement 
m isolated farmsteads, the predominance of stock-raising, a 
limited development of labour dues, and the predominance of 
payments in kind and in money. These are the areas of 
incomplete manonahzation, serfdom here is superficial and 
easily disappears. In remote mountainous regions the peasantry 
IS as a rule free There are also specific types of settlement 
and manor connected with the reclainung of foiests and 
marshes, with colomzation. Besides the geographical factor. 
Miss Power also takes accoimt of ‘racial’ and of ‘historical* 
factors (in particular the growth of towns) 

While not denying the importance of the geographical 
factor, I should hesitate to attnbute the decisive role to it,* for 
even in those days of compaiatively piiimtive technique there 
was a considerable tiansformation of natural conditions by 
the hands of men Forests and marshes were transformed 
into fertile valleys suitable for agriculture, and on the open hills, 
occupied in the first place for agncultuial purposes, a pastoral 
economy only developed latei Whether a particular region 
was used primarily for agriculture or for stock-raismg was often 
dictated by economic rather than by ‘natural’ conditions. 
Economic conditions not infrequently determined the ruhng 
form of rent, as well as the predominance of a free or servile 
status among the peasantry. 

' Cmb Med Hisf,, vu, 716 sqq 
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The ‘text-book manor’ did not play in thirteenth-century 
England such an all-embracing part as was attributed to it 
by the classic manonal theory. On the contrary we find the 
most varied forms of manoi and the most varied degrees of 
‘manonalization’, deterimned by very complex historical 
conditions But this variety does not mean that generalizations 
are impossible. Although ‘the manor’ is certainly not the key 
which will unlock all the riddles of the medieval agrarian 
order, the laige serf-worked manor nevertheless played a very 
important pait m the medieval countryside. The manor based 
on serfdom and labour dues is the most fimshed form of feudal 
exploitation But other foims were numeious, and a study of 
these ‘mcomplete’ forms is essential in order to fit the manor 
mto its historical setting and to undei stand its development. 
The ‘incomplete’ forms of the feudal manor determined the 
direction in which the English countryside would develop 
no less than did the ‘text-book manor’. 


The Evolution of Manorial Structure, 1086-1279 

In the thirteenth century it would appear that the process of 
manonalization was making great advances in the parts of 
England we have just described — ^Northumbria, the noithem 
Danelaw and East Anglia The inqmsitions post Mortem^ which 
enable us to survey the whole of England, together with other 
documents from different parts of England, indicate the 
universal diffusion of the typical manor m the thirteenth 
century. But we have seen that typical manors may be located 
in areas with manorial forms of a totally different type, and 
there is every reason to assume that the estates of tenants-m- 
chief of the crown, which are surveyed in the mquisitions, were 
among the most ‘manorialized’ of lands. Nevertheless, the 
process of manonalization was far from complete even in the 
estates surveyed in the inquisitions, and in certain districts 
mcomplete manonalization is found m conjunction with the 
beginnings of the dismtegration of the manorial order. 

In order to elucidate this question it is desirable to turn from 
an analysis of the Eng hsh countryside as it was in 1279, and 
instead to look both backwards and forwards, starting at the 
time of Domesday Book, when the manor appears in a setting 

K 
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which has not taken shape and crystalhzed, and which bears 
all the marks of mcomplete feudalization. At this time, the 
large manors, which occur more frequently m the west than 
m the east, were everywhere mixed with small properties of 
varied structure, and had not yet reached a defimte form, 
though less variegated than in the time of Edwaid the Confessor. 
When we compare these vaiied, often rudimentary forms with 
‘the well-rounded compact manors of the Hundred Rolls’, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the success achieved m the direction 
of subordination and unification Vmogradoff, tracing the 
path of manorial development between Domesday and the 
Hundred Rolls,^ speaks of ‘the engulfing and organizing 
tendency of the rismg manor’ For although many artificially 
created manors disappeared, and some manors disintegrated, 
the fundamental tendency was towards the foimation of large 
manors winch absorbed not only individual holdings but also 
other incompletely developed manors This process began 
long before the Norman Conquest and proceeded with 
mcreased vigour after it. 

Vmogradoff’s description of the variegated small-scale 
manorial formations or ‘manenola’ of Domesday Book, in- 
completely developed, mchoate and disjointed, recalls in some 
degree what we see among the small manors of the Hundred 
Rolls On the other hand, even in Domesday Book we find 
a considerable number of fully ‘rounded’ large manors, no 
less complete in their development than the large manors of 
the Hundred Rolls, even if described in a more summary 
fashion. If, therefore, the process of manorial development 
appears on the whole to have pursued the path sketched by 
Vmogradoff, the presence of uniform large manors, on the one 
hand, and variegated small manors on the other, is no less 
characteristic of the eleventh than it is of the thirteenth century. 
Consequently we must ask ourselves to what extent the manorial 
order which we see in the Hundred Rolls had already taki-n 
shape m the eleventh century Do we see, after Domesday, a 
concentration of the vanous types of small manorial formation 
around the large serf-worked manors, and, if so, how far had 
that process of concentration advanced? Did the significance 

^ C 3 f, Gmwth qf the Manor^ p 300 
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of the small, variegated, mcomplete manonal types decrease 
between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries^ 

A comparison of the Hundred Rolls with Domesday Book 
can give us some indications, though not completely clear 
results, because the methods of reckoning used in the two 
sources diifer too radically Sometimes it would appeeir that 
considerable changes in the distribution of land between 
villages have taken place, but we must not ignore the probability 
of inaccuracies or omissions in one or both of the sources. 
My conclusions are based upon detailed comparisons for the 
hundreds of Ehistmgstone, Leightonstone, and Toseland m 
Huntmgdonshire, Whittlesford and Thriplow m Cambridge- 
shire, and Stodden and Willey m Bedfordshire 

It is common knowledge that the main estates of the old 
Benedictine monasteries had taken shape befoie the time of 
Domesday Book. Hirstingstone hundied, which takes pride of 
place in the Rolls of 1279 for the predominance of large, 
t\'pical serf-worked manors, appears in exactly the same guise 
in Domesday Book also Ramsey abbey and the bishopnc 
(or at the time of Domesday the abbey) of Ely are here the 
mam landowners. Small manors appear only as exceptions 
But perhaps a hundred with a predominance of old church 
estates is not typical. Let us therefore consider Leightonstone 
m the same county. Here large manors piedominate at the 
time of the Hundred Rolls, but a large part of these are not 
church property. In the eleventh century also Leightonstone 
is charactenzed by large manors. Furthermore those manors 
which figure as large m 1279 were large m 1086 also Here we 
have the kmg’s great manors, Alconbury and Brampton; m the 
thirteenth century these arc manors of the ancient demesne 
of the crown. Here are the great chuich manors, Leighton, 
Spaldwick (with villages), Weston and Ellington (with 
villages), and the manors of the great lay lords, Buckworth, 
Kimbolton (with its ‘soke’), Hamerton and Covington. 

Now let us consider some hundreds where small, vanegated 
manors are preponderant in the thirteenth centuiy, and laige 
manors are the exception. Outstanding m this respect are 
the Bedfordshire hundreds of Stodden and Willey ^ The 

Cf the detailed companson with Domesday in my book The English Village 
in the 13th Century (m Russian), 83, 358-59 
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manorial structure of these hundreds changed little between the 
eleventh and the thuteenth centuries. In the eleventh century 
also small, vanegated manors were predominant, and each 
vdl was normally divided into a number (sometimes a very 
large number) of manorial units of varying structuic If 
Domesday Book and the Hundred Rolls are compared, we 
find m the majority of cases that exticmely small manorial 
units are chaiactenstic of most of the vills in both sources, 
though both reveal the existence of large manois at Odell, 
Stevington, Pavenham and Harrold But the largest of the 
manors found in Domesday Book, the manor of Glapliam with 
land foi 30 ploughs, had by the time of the Hundred Rolls 
broken up into five manois, all save one of which were small 
On the other hand a large manor of about 40 i virgates 
mentioned by the Hundred Rolls at Bletsoe, figures in Domes- 
day Book as two small manors of equal size, with 4 carucates of 
land in each. 

The two Cambridgeshire hundreds of Whittlesford and 
Thriplow are both distmguished in the Hundred Rolls by 
the predommance of small manorial formations. In 1279 
Thriplow shows a very exact repi eduction of the manorial 
divisions prevailmg in 1086 The larger manors of the Domes- 
day period (there are no really large manors in the hundred) 
have their counterparts in the Hundred Rolls, and in the case 
of church manors they are m the same hands The one major 
discrepancy is at Fowlmere, but it is possible that the informa- 
tion in Domesday is incomplete. Both sources similarly show 
exceptionally small manorial formations in Whittlesford 
hundred, but the largest manor mentioned in Domesday 
Book, Ickleton, which belonged to count Eustace of Boulogne 
and contained 24 carucates of land, had by 1279 spht up into 
10 small manors, of which 7 belonged to the church. In 
Whittlesford itself, on the other hand, where Domesday Book 
describes 4 manorial units, of which one is fairly large, the 
Hundred Rolls specify one manor only, in the hands of J. de 
Akyni. 

In 1279 Toseland was remarkable among the Huntingdon- 
shire hundreds for the unusually small size of its manors Here 
comparison with Domesday is made difficult by a number of 
discrepancies; but it is significant that in Domesday Book also 
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we find a large number of petty manorial formations, though 
the number in the Hundred Rolls is far greater. Thus the large 
manor of Paxton, belonging at the time of Domesday to the 
countess Judith, contamed land for 41 ploughs, 60 villeins, 
and 8 borders. By the time of the Hundred Rolls, on the other 
hand, the village of Paxton had spht up into Magna and Parva 
Paxton, each contammg at least fifteen manors, and there 
were a number of freeholders as well, whom the jurors did not 
assign to manois. 

Vinogradoff had ample grounds for considering the manoiial 
order described m Domesday as evidence of the incomplete 
manorialization of the Englislx \illage in the eleventh century; 
but he is not altogether correct in contrasting the variety of 
Domesday Book with the uniformity of the Hundred Rolls. 
Small size and variety of structure is just as characteristic of 
the latter as of the former. On the other hand, Domesday Book 
also presents us with a very considerable number of fully 
‘rounded and compact’ manors which look, on the surface at 
any rate, no less fimshed than the manors of the Hundred 
Rolls A detailed companson, hundred by hundred and 
village by village, might yield valuable results, but even without 
that we may draw the followmg preliminary conclusions. 

1 The bulk of the large manom m the area we are exanunmg 
was in existence even before 1066; especially stable is the solid 
block of the old Benedictine manors. 

2 After 1066 we see individual cases of large manors arising 
in place of small manonal formations. 

3. But even more frequently we see the opposite tendency for 
large manois to spht up mto a number of small ones.^ 

4. On the whole the ratio between typical large manors and 
small manonal formations appears to have undeigone no 
essential change between the time of Domesday Book and that 
of the Hundred Rolls. 

Does this mean that no essential changes in the manorial 
structure of England took place between the days of William the 
Gonqueroi and Edward I? This would, indeed, be remarkable, 
when we consider that this was the period when the English 

>• My pupil, M A Barg, m a thesis devoted to a comparison of the Hundred 
Rolb and Domesday Book for Cambridgeshire, and the Inqmibo Comitatus Canto- 
bngtensu, has discovered a general tendency for small manors to increase at the 
expense of large ones 
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State, English law, the Enghsh towns, and English internal 
and foreign tiade took shape. Without doubt changes took 
place also in the agiaiian structure What was the character 
of these changes, and the direcuon which they took? 

The period between 1086 and 1279 is characterized by most 
important changes m the distribution of landed pioperty 
First, the huge royal demesne, which occupied first place in the 
Domesday survey, almost completely disappears Almost all 
the royal manors were alienated, and the Hundred Rolls relate 
in detail when, by whom and to whom These alienations 
created a senes of large manors of a special type — ^the manors 
of the ancient demesne of the Grown, wheie the villems were 
m a position bordermg on that of freeholders, with important 
effects upon the manorial structure, in particular considerable 
mobility of the land of the ‘villein sokemen’ Secondly, the 
estates of the church mcreased to an enormous extent, especially 
the estates of the new monastic and militaiy orders, among 
which the Cistercians took first place, followed by the Augus- 
timans. Hospitallers, and Templars But these new oiders by 
no means always created or built upon a system of classical 
serf-worked manors. On the contrary, their estates were often 
composed of a vaned series of petty acqmsitions, often separate 
holdmgs on the manors of other lords, and even their large 
manors were frequently virtually without villems and the 
cultivation of the demesne was carried out by other methods. 

More difficult are the questions whether the landed posses- 
sions of the feudatories had mcreased or decreased, and in what 
direction transferences of property among the lay lords them- 
selves were tending. Do we find large landowners growing at 
the expense of small landowners, or the reverse? As far as the 
ratio of large to small manors is concerned, we have already 
seen that it had changed little. A lively transference of property 
was m progress among fi:eeholders, and mtemal changes were 
in progress in the structure both of the large manors and of the 
incompletely manorialized forms. The mtensification of feudal 
exploitation after the Conquest, the sharp demarcation between 
villein and free status and tenure as a result of Henry II’s 
legal reforms and of the development of the common law, the 
growth of the towns and the development of the foreign market 
— all these could not fail to have a considerable influence on the 
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life of the manor The emergence of the villeins as a single class 
from a number of mtermediate gradations, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, the dismtegration of the viUem class, as 
individuals left it to enter the category of freeholders, together 
with the development of various forms of leasehold, were bound 
to cause far-reaching changes in the structure of manors, both 
large and small. But the fundamental factor determuung the 
structure of the manor was the form of exploitation to which 
the dependent peasantry was subject, the form of appropna- 
tion of the peasants’ surplus employed by the feudal lords, m 
other words the predommant form of rent. It is to this theme 
that we must now pass 



CHAPTER HI 


LABOUR RENT AND MONEY RENT , 
Method of Analysis 

What form of rent predominated in England in the second 
half of the thirteenth century^ The answer to this question is 
not, of couise, provided by estimating the proportion of one 
or other form of rent, ivithin the general total of feudal rent 
paid over by the English peasantry to lords ecclesiastical and 
secular, but it is from such an estimate that we have to start. 
At once we come upon a number of difficulties. i 

How are we to estimate the relative importance of different 
types of rent? The way is pointed by the practice qf both 
government and manorial records, in which both labour rents 
and produce rents are often estimated m terms of money. We 
know the purpose of these estimates from baihffs’ accounts and 
other sources. They provided the basis for venditio operum, that 
is, the substitution of money payment for labour obhgations in 
cases where the presenbed works weie not required Contribu- 
tions in kind were also ‘sold’, that is, replaced by money 
payments on the basis of these estimates. But if we are to make 
a quantitative comparison of the different forms of rent, we 
need to know to what extent these monetary estimates were 
the equivalent of the labour rents they replaced. It has been 
stated that the esumates for works done by villeins that are 
given in manonal and government documents are, as a rule, 
lower than the accepted rates of pay for hired labourers at 
the same time.^ In cases where it is work by the day {dieta) 
that is being estimated, the explanation is that those villagers 
owing labour service were not always required to work for a 
full working day In the case of ta^ work (a given quantity 
of a specific kmd of work) the estimates are close enough. For 
instance, harvesting one acre is estimated at three to six pence 
m the Cambridgeshire Himdred Rolls of 1279. The pay per 

* J. T Rogers, op ett, 1, 82 Cf Levett, 0 S.S,LJ 1 , v, 156. 
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acre given to harvesters (for the period 1272-80), according 
to Rogers,^ varies between the same figures. The thirteenth- 
century material is very scanty, but it seems that at this period 
there was no significant difference between the manorial 
estimates and the normal rates of pay.® The manorial estimates 
may therefore be used as a basis for comparison. But here 
begins a fresh series of difficulties 

If the documents give an estimate of labour dues as a whole, 
or an estimate of separate varieties of dues, calculations are 
comparatively simple If they do not, difficulties arise, since 
the works might be vanously estimated, owing both to the 
varying length of the working day,® and to differing principles 
of assessment For example, the use by peasants of their own 
draught-animals made a large difference in the estimate of 
work done. Carting manure m one’s own cart was estimated 
at 6</ a day, in the lord’s cart at id It is not always clear 
whether work was assessed on a workmg-day or a piece-work 
basis. Works listed in summary form leave us in doubt ivhether 
they were done with food provided by the lord or not This 
makes a difference to the estimate, about a penny a day bemg 
allowed for food on the average. Sometimes ccrtam kinds of 
work, when food is provided, do not come into the estimate 
at all; in other cases they are assessed, but at a reduced rate. 
This lowers the total money estimate of labour dues. The 
quantity of work is not always given precisely, most often 
m the case of haymaking, but also in connection with other 
works. Sometimes it was not easy to determine precisely the 
necessary number of days on which services would be demanded 
because of the weather, or the possibility of finding supple- 
mentary supplies of labour. Some of the works due (especially 
carrymg services and boon services), were in general not fixed 
by manorial practice, but were left at the ivill of the lord. 

We cannot always make the necessary corrections for 
festivals, still less for illness.* The allocation of work is often 

1 0/1 «f,i, 309-ai 

* Vinogradoff even supposed that the estimates tv ere computed on a oasis to 
the advantage of the lords and that money rates were higher than the value ol the 
work they replaced {Villainage, 311) This shows that the difference cannot have 
been a sigmficant one. Cf Villainage, 34a 

® Averabit ter in anno ita quod possit redire ad prandium — estimate ^d {RH , n, 4H0) 

* RJi , 11, 453 (and many omer passages) 
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very peculiar and based on movable feasts. The number and 
variety of kinds of woik are very considerable, and the ways 
of reckoning them and assessmg them vary infinitely. Precise 
calculation of the general over-all estimates of villeins’ services 
is therefoie extremely difiicult, and where such estimates are 
given we have every reason to doubt their accuracy. 

Nevertheless some estimate is necessary, and I have observed 
the followmg rules in estimating villein services In reckoning 
up week works I have assumed that about foui weeks a year 
are lost through holidays, bad weather and illness, though this 
figure is probably much lower than the actual loss. That 
leaves eight weeks for autumn woik (from St. Peter in Chains 
[August 1st] to Michaelmas [September agth])^ and forty for 
the rest of the working year. In estimatmg separate kinds of 
work the average rates I have used® (in cases where theie were 
no more precise indications) have frequently had to be altered 
according to local conditions, takmg into account varymg 
ways of reckoning up work, and assessments current in a given 
hundred or village (or m the neighbourhood). The estimates 
of obligations ‘at the lord’s will’, too, have had to be calculated 
by rule of thumb, or by taking into account the practice of the 
neighbouring manors 

Even complicated calculations give only approximate 
figures, but they can nevertheless give a general picture of the 
dimensions of labour rents m the separate manors and regions. 

We have seen that produce rent plays quite a secondary 
part m the Hundred Rolls, amounting on the average to not 
more than 2-3 per cent of villein obligations Produce con- 
tributions mclude eggs, hens, capons, more rarely geese, s till 
more rarely grain, (mostly oats as fodder com), and Jfrom 
fi-echolders pepper, cummin, and wax. The monetary es tima te 

* In dow this we exaggerate the total amount of work estimated, smce 
reaping and harvesting rarely went on more than a month or six weeks, 

to the weather (Rogers). ® 

* Autumn work i J-ad per day’s work, for the rest of the year i-iid per day’s 
work, boon services — 2 cf without food provided, id with, ploughing — 
cartuig^^d, mowing — arf, haymakmg-^d , harrowing — id, weedmg — id, 
for work reckoned b> the piece* reaping i acre — 4 d j saltmg one quaiter — sd. 

these figures, which were worked out on the basis of data 
in K,H , we give the assessment of Walter of Henley ploughing i acre— 6d., 

' acro-Sd., cartmg m August-id 
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of these rents presents no clifBculties, and is frequently given in 
the source. But possibly a significant proportion of produce 
rent escapes us — ^that part which may be exti acted in &e form 
of heriot and banalities These rents are sometimes commuted. 
At the same time, certain produce rents are closer to money 
rent than to rent in kind, being paid m products which have 
to be bought with money Examples are payments in the form 
of pepper, salt, salted herrmg, spurs, gloves, and the like. 

The calculation of money rents presents the greatest diffi- 
culties of all. The extremely comphcated nature of tenurial 
relationships prevents the piopcr calculation of the rents of 
free holdings, especially in counties where theie has been laige- 
scale dismtegration of free holdmgs, such as Cambridgeshire. 
The free tenant not only pays rent but often receives it himself 
from his osvn quite numerous tenants. And so between the 
freeholder actually farming his own land and the lord there 
often stands a whole cham of mtermediate tenants through 
whose hands the rent passes, bemg paitially distnbuted among 
them Moreover, in precisely those regions where the rent of 
freeholders predominates, cases of the alienation of rent, or 
part of It, make ctilculation even more difficult. In a number of 
cases, therefore, we have succeeded in obtaining only approx- 
imate mdicatory figures, and where calculations can be made 
easily, we may be justified in suspectmg some simplifications in 
the material. 

It would be too complicated a task to reckon up all the rents 
given in the Hundred Rolls, nor should we even then obtain 
reliable figures Furthermore the extremely varied character 
of the data prevents us from laying down constant principles 
on which to base our reckonings. I have therefore reckoned up 
in full viUem labour services for only a few counties and hun- 
dreds. In many cases I have limited myself to general estimates 
only, based on rough comparisons, particularly in those cases 
where there was no doubt as to the predominant kind of rent 
and where a careful calculation could only confirm the 
conclusion that might have been reached by simpler means 
As a result, instead of neat tables I shall have to set down 
somethmg of a patchwork review of our material, hundred by 
hundred, going from east to west 
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Labour Rent and Money Rent — ^a Regional Survey from 
THE Hundred Rolls 

In the three northern hundreds of Huntingdonshire we find 
fi-esh support for our impression of the predommance there of 
typical manorial relations. 

Hirstingstone hundred is dominated by the great manors of 
the abbey of Ramsey, with their heavy labour dues. The huge 
manor of Somersham, belonging to the bishop of Ely is similar 
m organization, although the labour dues are somewhat 
lighter Money rent plays a purely secondary role. On the 
average, a villem’s virgate in the Ramsey manors cames labour 
dues to the value of approximately 20J., and money pay- 
ments — including tallage, heusire, maltsilver, fishsilver, etc. — 
2j. to ^ Sometimes there is a small assize rent. In Wistow 
the villeins pay 3J. per virgate, 3 virgates m Needingworth 
pay 5r each, in Broughton 30 virgates and 5 cottars together 
pay 

Boon works and carrymg services were often undefined, and 
consequently labour dues would be particularly heavy. It is 
only among cottar holdings that money rent occasionally 
predominates over labour rent. Nevertheless, we must still 
remember the statement of the compiler of the Ramsey 
cartulary — ad voluntatem domni possunt opera pom ad censum,^ 
At any time money payment could be taken instead of labour 
service. This remark could well undermine all conclusions 
based on the Hundred Rolls. 

The rents offrceholders in Hirstingstone hundred are insigni- 
ficant. Even in the bishop of Ely’s manor of Somersham, 
where free rent is found, it (or more precisely that part of it 
paid in money) only amounts to ;^io6r 6 d. On the oAer hand 
the assessment of the labour dues of the villeins comes to 
,^56 I2J, 4d,, not counting carrymg services at the lord’s will, 
while their money rents bring ia. £z 14J. 3^,, not counting 
arbitrary tallage, pannage, and other unfixed dues. 

Here, therefore, we have a typical manorial system based on 
labour sendees, as depicted by the classical exponents of the 
manorial theory, who derived their views from practically 

‘ In the Ramsty manon we find a fairJy high money assessment of labour dues 
See C Ram , i, 325. 

• R H., 11, 600, 603, 603 » C Ram , i, 335, etc 
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the same body of material. In the other tvvo northern hundreds 
of Huntingdonshire, Normancross and Leightonstone, matters 
are somewhat more complicated. Generally speaking the 
labour service system predominates here also, although we also 
find, especially on small estates, a complete or almost complete 
absence of labour rents. Villein land held predominantly for 
labour rent comprises about 70 per cent of the whole in 
Normancross and 60 per cent in Leightonstone. This total 
includes the villein land of practically all the large manors. 
The rents fiom free holdings could not make any vital difference 
as the amount of free land was compaiatively insignificant. 
Labour rent predominates in the southern hundred of Toseland 
also, where theie was a considerable development of small 
estates. Here, too, villein lands held for labour rent, or mainly 
for laboui rent, make up more than half of all villein land. 
Free holdings in the hundred are not sufficiently important 
to swing the scales to the side of money rents Thus, in 
Huntingdonshire we have a clear picture With all its varia- 
tions, our source c\'erywhere shows a predominance of labour 
rent for the villeins. 

For Cambndgeahiie I attempted to calculate all dues paid 
by villems. This is involved and difficult, since in many cases 
assessments of works were not given, the amounts of others 
were only vaguely indicated, and some were ‘at the lord’s 
will’. Consequently a great deal that was hypothetical had 
to be included, and I doubt whether my figures aie always 
exact. But they cannot differ gieatly from reality, and for 
our purposes their accuracy is sufficient Altogether my 
calculations cover 241 manors m south Cambiidgeshire, com- 
prising about 34,000 acres of villein land and 4,210 villein 
holdings, and I have taken into account only those complexes 
of holdings which included villem land 

My figures show^ that for those manors of south Cambridge- 
shire wluch included villein land the predominant form of lent 
was money rent, which makes up more than half (52 per cent) 

^ Labour rents of villeins — about £725 Money rents — ^£474 17J 4^. Produce 
rents— £31 13? Sd Money rent of free holdings, paid to the lords of these same 
manois— ^344 41 lid Labour rent of free holdings — ^£4 11s ojd Produce 
rent of these holdings — £4 1 1 j 0 Jd Thus for the total number of manors dealt 
with, labour rent comes to about £730, money rent — £819 is sJd, produce 
rent — £36 41 8Jd Total amount of rent— about £1,585 
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of the total sum of rent, while labour rent comes to about 
46 per cent, and produce rent to about 2 per cent But this 
predominance of money rent is due to the mclusion in the 
calculations of the free holdings, which paid practically entirely 
money rent with only insigmficant services and payments in 
kind. In the rent paid by villeins labour services piedominate, 
makmg up about 60 per cent of the total, while money rent 
makes up only 37 per cent, and produce rent about 3 per cent. 

We have not, of course, taken into our calculations all the 
rents of free holdmgs. In Cambridgeshire there were many 
manors in which there were no villems at all: these have not 
been mcluded in oui leckomng Furtheimorc a considerable 
amount of rent was paid to persons other than lords of manors 
Therefoie the total amount of free rents must be greatly 
increased if we are to obtain a figure approaching reality. 
According to my approximate calculations free rent amounted 
to about ,^500. 

So we may say that south Cambridgeshire is an area where 
money rent predominates, but where at the same time labour 
rent is predominant on villem holdings. The predominance of 
money rent must be put down to the exceptionally strong 
development of free tenure in this county In some hundreds 
where it is possible to reckon up more accurately the rents of 
free holdings the balance m favour of money rents is even 
greater For example, in Chilford hundred the money rent 
of free holdmgs amounts to over £50, the money rent of 
villems to £12 13J i , and the labour rent of villeins to £35. 
In the hundred of Fiendish the money rent of free holdmgs is 
over that of lilleins is ^^39 14J 3|d, and the labour rent 
of villeins over ,^43. In the hundred of Longstow, on the other 
hand, the assessment of villem labour dues exceeds the com- 
bined total of money rents of both villein and free holdings.^ 
But m all the hundieds labour services predommate among 
villem rents. 

When we turn to the area hnking the east (Huntingdonshire 
• — Cambridgeshire) to the west (Oxfordshire — Warwickshire), 
It becomes impossible to separate the money from the labour 
dues of villems. The Bedfordshire records describe villein 
obligations by a short formula — usually in the form quelibet 

^ The figure for the last li only \ery inexactly calculated 
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(vtrgafa) valet per annum s vel opera ad valorem. The rent of a 
virgate is assessed variously at 251 , 20J ,17^, 14J , at i mark, 
at I2J , loj , Sj , 5J., but most frequently of all at 20J.,^ and 
always in round figures. Thus the assessors gave only an 
approximate overall estimate of all dues, without troubling 
to define the proportionate amount of each form of rent 
separately Apparently money rent was a significant part of 
villein obligations, but how big a part it is difficult to say. 
The sum total of villein rents is ;^i3i is id., of free rents® 
;^78 4J. 9 , or 65 per cent and 35 per cent. Even if the greater 

part of villein lents took the form of labour dues, it seems 
probable that there was a balance m favour of money rent 

The pioportions of labour and money rents of \allems in 
the Buckinghamshire records are equally unclear, smcc the 
same formula (or an equivalent) as that found in Bedfordshire 
is also used here The sum total of villein lents is about £345, 
the rent of free holdings ;(^io8 5^ 2d 

We are better informed about the western zone, Oxfordshire 
and Warwickshire, where the Rolls give exact figures for a 
number of hundreds and the proportion of labour and money 
rents can be approximately calculated. 

Thus, in the hundred of Bampton money rents (tedditus) 
and an assessment of labour dues {opus et servicia) are separately 
enumerated The assessment of labour dues — ^which could 
evidently be demanded in the form of money payments — 
here reaches a maximum figure, and we may assume that part 
of it was, m fact, money rent. The labour rents of villeins 
amount to oj 9^if., their money rents to ^{^139 i6j 2 , 

while the rent office holdings totals £98 17J. ^d. Thus money 
rent amounts to a minimum of 60 per cent of the overall total.® 

For Banbury hundred rents can be fully calculated Money 
rent predominates not only in the general total, but even in 
the rents due from villeins They owe about £^& in money, 
and labour services are estimated at rather more than £3^ 
The money rents of fiee tenants come to somewhat more than 
;^26. Hence, money rents comprise 57 per cent of villein rent 

^ In the case of the lower assessments it is possible that rents of half-virgates are 
bemg given 

• The free rent total includes only money rent 

’ An insignificant produce rent, and the petty labour dues of free holders have 
not been mcluded m the calculations 
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and 67 per cent of total rent. This predominance of money 
rent can be seen to have been even more marked when we 
consider that aibitraiy tallage was common in this hundred 
and that the obligations of villein and free tenants often 
included scutage payments. 

In the hundred of Thame, where in the majority of manors 
labour and money dues can be easily calculated, we find an 
immense predominance of money over labour rent. Labour 
rent, in those manors where it can be reckoned up separately, 
comes to oj 7<f , the money rent of villems to 'js , and 
the money rent of free holdmgs to £2^ 15^ The sum total 
of money rent is thus two-and-a-half times as great as the 
assessment of labour rent 

In a number of othei hundieds only approximate calcula- 
tions can be made. Labour rents are usually not assessed, 
but are described either in a very summary manner, or in 
such a way as to present great difficulties m calculation, or 
as being at the lord’s will. Sometimes an overall estimate of 
dues IS given with an mdication that it was at the lord’s will 
to exact them as labour dues or in money. For the purpose of 
approximate calculation we can use either those cases in which 
money and labour rents are given separately, or money rent 
toteds, which are usually given, or the average amount of the 
sum total of rent which falls on one villein virgate, which we 
can woik out for the separate hundreds. On this basis we 
can presume m Bulhngton bundled a considerable predomin- 
ance of money over labour rent m the dues of villems, and 
this piedominance is emphasized by the considerable amount 
of land in the hands of free tenants. In Ploughley and Wootton 
hundreds we can presume somethmg like an even balance 
between the labour and the money rents of villeins, but a con- 
siderable amount of free laud m both hundreds results in an 
undoubted balance in favour of money rent. 

In Ewelme, Pirton, Lewknor, Langtree and Dorchester 
hundreds the money rents of villeins are precisely indicated, 
and the labour dues are recorded sufficiently clearly for us to 
get a general idea of their extent, although an exact assessment 
is sometimes difficult. In all these hundreds there is a clear 
predommance of money rents m villein obligations without 
1 Tallage and scutage have not been included m the calculations. 
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taking into account the free holdings which in Pirton, Ewelme 
and Langtiee hundreds exceed the villein land in area 
Somewhat apart among the Oxfordshire hundieds stands 
Ghadlmgton hundred, one of those where the large manor 
was well developed. Here in most cases figures are given both 
for money rent and for the assessment of labour dues Theie 
IS a considerable balance m favour of labour rents, the assess- 
ment of which stands at 13s. , as against ^85 i8j lod. 

for villein money rents Even if we add tallage,^ which amounts 
to about ;^40 to the last figure, no essential diffeience arises in 
the relation of the two kinds of rent There is m the hundred 
quite a considerable amount of land in the hands of free 
tenants, but even taking this mto account, money rent still 
does not outbalance labour dues 

Money rent, therefore, piedominates in Oxfoidshiie.® 
In the majority of hundreds we find that villeins render more 
money than labour rent. Only in Bampton and Ghadlmgton 
IS the labour rent of silleins higher, and in Wootton and 
Ploughley they arc perhaps equal. But Bampton, Ghadlmgton, 
Wootton and Ploughley are among the largest hundreds of 
Oxfordshire, and we can therefoie on the whole presume an 
approximate equilibrium between the two forms of rent for 
villein holdings On the other hand the money rent of fiee 
holdings creates an undoubted balance in favour of constant 
money rent, while the commutabihty of a considerable part of 
labour rent, together with arbitrary tallage, paimage, gifts 
{exennia), and court revenues, emphasizes even more that 
Oxfordshire was an area where money lent was predominant 
In the Warsvickshire hundred of Stoncleigh (as in Oxford- 
shire) the week-work system is the exception rathei than 
the rule. We find it only in one large ecclesiastical manor. 
Bishop’s Itchington® In the remaining manors there are no 
week-works, and labour dues are on the whole msigmficant 

^ Tallage is mainly aibitrary throiwhout the hundred, but tan be approxi- 
mately c^culated on the basis of the fixed instances 

* In our calculations of money rents \se have excluded those cases (not un- 
common in the Oxfordshire records), in which even though rents are given in 
money terms the lords retam the right to demand quit-payments m kmd for 
labour dues, or are firee to demand either money or labour The money rent for 
which we have made estimates is m all cases described as cerium, certUudo, reddtius 
assvsae, i e it is not such that other forms of rent might be substituted for it 
’‘RH (fVar), aSv 
L 
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and are defined by a certain number of days per annum. 
Finally, m thirteen cases the villems have no labour obligations 
whatever. This shght development of labour rent is accom- 
pamed by a correspondingly heavy monetary levy on the 
villems. While the labour dues of villeins in die hundred of 
Stoneleigh can be assessed at approximately £8o, their money 
rents amount to £132 5s yid, and their produce rents are 
trifling.^ Themoneyrentsoffreetenants cometO;(^ia2 6 j zid,; 
their labour dues to ^2 5^. r y , produce rents being insigmfi- 
cant. Thus m Stoneleigh hundred money rent and labour 
rent bear the relation of 77-23 per cent. 

The same characteristic featuies appear also in the Warwick- 
shire hundred of Kineton Here in the vast majority of manors 
we find no week-work system, although it is more frequent 
here than in the hundred of Stoneleigh I have made calcula- 
tions for ninety manors,* on which the money rents of villeins 
come to £354 15s. gd, their labour rents to about ^^234.® In 
many manors we find tallage or aid at the lord’s will. As m 
the hundred of Stoneleigh, fireeholders not infrequently have 
labour obligations, but their money rents are far more im- 
portant, amounting to about £124 for the hundred (excludmg 
manors omitted fiom my calculations of villem dues) The 
relation of money to labour rent in this hundred is 67 and 33 
per cent respectively, for the two Warwickshire hundreds 
together 70 and 30 per cent 

This review of all our material shows that, in the area to which 
It relates, money rent was undoubtedly quantitatively predomi- 
nant. The sole exception is Huntingdonshire. If one gives the 
term rent a wider interpietation, and mcludes in it payments to 
the government, then one must add to money rents scutage, 
hidage, sheriff’s aid,* and ward money, all of which together 
made up a considerable sum. All this without doubt mcreases 
the importance of money rents And yet we have every reason 

I 1*^? whole hundred these came to 230 hens, 20 eggs and 35 loaves 

Excludmg thme whose records were illegible m the manuscript, also those few 
cases m which me method of detailing dues m the source made their results for 
our calculation doubtful I was unable to read the record on ff 70-72 and 1 1 tv — 22 
cot'ering 17 villsm the hundred of Kmeton. 

* reckomng is approximate, since assessments of works are not given and 
their extent is not always precisely defined 

This was often m the hands of lords of fianchises and formed part of the 
revenues of the court 
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for supposing that the role of money rent was even more 
considerable than the Hundred Rolls indicate. 

Rents in the Ministers’ Accounts 

The full amount of villein rent is difficult to determine, 
and only one source — ministers’ accounts — offers us moie or 
less adequate information. Manorial and government records, 
including the Hundred Rolls, as a rule list rents in so summar- 
ized a foim that it is not possible m all cases to reconstruct a 
full picture. Usually they record the following types of rent: 
(i) redditus assisae — an annual more or less fixed money rent, 
which forms the larger part of the rent of free tenants and 
usually a certain pait of the rent of villeins; (2) the labour 
obligations of villeins {opera, consuetudines) , and to a certain 
extent of free tenants also, often gi\cn with their monetary 
assessments; (3) regular (annual) contributions m kind made 
by both classes, sometimes with an indication of the monetary 
equivalent The remaining forms of rent are not always given, 
and some are normally never given at all. For instance, 
references to cartage, which was often at the lord’s will and 
might vary widely, are very uregular. All manner of petty 
customary rents, of which theie were many in the medieval 
village, are also often omitted Unfixed dues {consuetudines non 
taxatae), heriot, merchet, duties on the sale of stock and on 
trading in beer, which usually figure in mimsters’ accounts 
among the court revenues, are omitted, and indeed it would have 
been extremely difficult to reckon them up Payments arising 
from monopolies are also omitted, as well as fines, duties and 
levies deiived from the lord’s judicial rights. The Hundred 
Rolls themselves sometimes note that the enumeration of rents 
is incomplete ^ State and ecclesiastical taxes, which m a 
number of cases were ‘manonahzed’, and might therefore 
reasonably be included under the heading of feudal rent, were 
irregularly recorded It is veiy difficult to determine how 
large a proportion of the total feudal rent was made up of 
these vanous levies It is easier to define their form. However, 
the majority of these supplementary payments had to be made 
by the villein in money, and a smaller number in kind 

1 See for instance R H , 11, p 741 Surrma tonus salons preter carlagium perguistta et 
fines terranm 
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(particularly multure) . Only as a rare exception do we find 
them m the form of labour 

If we try to determine the relation between labour and money 
rent purely on the basis of a comparison of redditus assisae 
and the money assessments of labour dues, the danger of under- 
estimating the sigmficance of money rent, and to a smaller 
extent of produce rent, is considerable. Furthermore, it is 
essential to bear in mind that the assessment of labour dues m 
our sources is normally considerably greater than their actusil 
incidence, smce labour rents could at the lord’s will be replaced 
by money payments, by means of the annual vendtlto opemm, 

I have attempted, on the basis of the ministers’ accounts 
for the manors of Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, to compare 
the relation of labour and money rent as shown by works and 
assize rents owed, with that which existed in practice ^ The 
comparison covers thirteen manors Seven accounts are for 
126^69, one for 1269-70, and the remamder for a few years 
before or after Some difiiculty m calculation was caused by 
the fact that the ministers’ accounts give only a single figure 
for redditus assisae, the rent of the villems not being separated 
from that of free tenants To resolve this difficulty I have also 
used the mqmsitions post Mortem for the Earl of Norfolk’s 
manom in 1269, where the two sets of rents are given separately ® 
Although the figures in the mquisition are somewhat lower, 
the relation between the rent of villeins and freeholders is 
probably correct, so I have made a correspondmg proportionate 
division of the sums of redditus assisae in the mimsters’ accounts. 

To begm with, let us compare the figures for the assessment 
of works and for the redditus assisae of the villeins, without in 
the first place takmg account of oendtito opeium. As is seen in 
Table 5, such a comparison suggests a preponderance of labour 
over money rents But when we take into account the replace- 
ment of part of the works by money payments, the picture is 
reversed, and money rent considerably exceeds the assessment 
of works In the first case labour dues amount to 54 per cent, 
m the second, to only 38 per cent of the total rent. Actual 
practice, m fact, departed considerably from the assessment. 

*PRO MA,Bdl 840,00 I, Bdl 100400 i, Bdl 995003 i, 7, Bdl 1007 
DO. 4, Bdl 995 DO. 15, Bdl. 1007 do 7, Bdl 935 do aa, Bdl 936 do 18, Bdl 933 
DO. 30, Bdl 937 DO 87, Bdl 9ag do. i, Bdl 944 do. ai, Bdl 944 do i, Bdl 93b 
DO a • G. Hen III File 38 (17) 
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Although the lord retained the right to exact works in full, 
a comparison of numsters’ accounts over a number of years 
shows that the practice of venditio opeium was repeated annually, 


Manor 

TABLE 5 
J/mvial assessment 
Works Redditus 
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Works Redditus 
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J5 
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9 
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8 

4i 
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54% 


46% 

38% 

62% 


with considerable variation in detail, but with a general 
tendency to become more far-reachmg Even if we suppose 
that the sale of works was practised more widely on the manors 
of the Earl of Norfolk than on those of other lords (and we 
have no reason to do so), it is still clear that the extents and 
the governmental inquisitions give an exaggerated figure for 
labour rents and an unrealistically low one for money rents. 
We must always remember that, although works could be 
replaced by money payments, redditus assisae could not be 
replaced by works 

In our table, however, as in most of our sources, not all 
the villein’s rent is included A considerable part of it appears 
m other sections of the muusters’ accounts, and these I have 
tabulated for the same manors in the same years The revenues 
mentioned in Table 6 are not confined to villein rents, since 
court revenues and contributions in kind might include a 
certain income from fredioiders. But it is beyond doubt 
that the greater proportion is accounted for by the villeins’ 
payments. We do not know the real significance of the headings 
‘sale of wood’ and ‘letting of marsh’. They might mean the 
sale of wood and handing-ovcr of marshes to individuals out- 
side the manor, but it is also possible that the transactions 
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took place within the manor when the lord ‘sold’ or ‘gave over’ 
to the peasants their lost rights to wood and marsh, that is, 
extracted additional rent from them. In this case a part of 
villein rent might be concealed under these headings too. 

Taking all these elements into account, together with the 
data in Table 5, it is evident that, if we only take into account 
the assessment of works and the amount of redditus assisae, we 
are dealing with approximately half of the villein’s rent. For 
example, the court revenues, made up almost entirely of 
payments by villeins, amount to more than the assessment of 
works actually performed, yet neither the extents nor the Hun- 
dfed Rolls ever mention them None of these concealed forms 
of villein rent took the form of labour services Court revenues 
and the petty rents {faldagium, herbagium, pannagium, capitagmm) 
were money payments, though capita^um was often paid in 
the form of poultry Auxilium is often mcluded with the court 
revenues and was always levied in money. Vendttw bosci and 
firma mama, if (as suggested) they consisted of the sale and 
letting of wood and marsh to the peasants, also required 
money payments. Conti ibutions in kind, mostly multure m 
grain, were by comparison very small. Some other duties were 
levied m kind — ^for instance, the duty on beer brewed for sale ^ 
If multure and other levies m kmd are taken into account, the 
size of the villain’s produce rent should be increased perhaps 
fourfold. 

TABLE 6 
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^ S\ braeiavmt ad vendendum dabtt 14 lagmis ad tomutum. C. Glouc, m, p. 170 
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If we add court revenues and aid to redditus asstsae and sale 
of woiks the ratio of money and labour rent rises from 62 : 38, 
as in Table 5, to approximately 75 . 25. In actual fact the 
preponderance of money rents must be even greater. For the 
nominal assessment of produce rent was only about one-ninth 
of that of labour rent, but m actual fact it probably amounted 
to something over one-half Thus the analysis of ministers’ 
accounts shows that on the Norfolk manors, where at first sight 
it seemed as though labour rent was predominant, in fact we 
find a significant preponderance of money rent, with produce 
rent playing quite an important role TTie masterly analysis 
of villein rents by Miss Levett m her woik on the Wmehester 
estates’- in the fourteenth century also shows the great 
importance of minor levies made on the villeins, such as those 
found under the headings Fines et mantagia and Exitas manent. 
Thus her table of fines paid on entering into possession of a 
villein holding shows that £4., £8 and even ;^io might be paid. 
Such cases occur m the t^teenth century too, though not so 
frequently Payments of this kind considerably raised the 
money rent of a villein without being reflected in state and 
manorial documents 

It is clear that in many cases, if not always, the Hundred 
Rolls give an unduly low estimate of the money and produce 
rent of villeins and an unduly high estimate of their labour rent. 
We must therefore emend our conclusions accordmgly. The 
actual role of money rents was greater, perhaps much greater, 
than our source indicates. Furthermore, as Ballard has 
observed, the Hundred Rolls have a tendency to minimize 
the amounts of money rents while detailing labour dues fairly 
preasely * 

Rent and Manorial Struoture 

In addition to the foregoing conclusions we may also make, 
though in a very generalized form, some comparisons between 
different regions and between manors of varying types. Our 
material, in spite of the comparative economic homogeneity 
of the territory it covers, shows certain local peculiarities m 

^OSSLH,v 

* We must also make certain, though probably small, additions to tlie amount 
allowed foi the money rent of freeholders. 
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Ae proportionate division between the various kinds of feudal 
rent The mam feature is the progressive decrease of labour 
rent in the obligations of the villem, as one moves from east 
to west, though even in the western region we find such cases 
as the hundreds of Bampton and Chadlmgton, where labour 
dues predominate 

How does this geographical distribution of labour and money 
rent relate to the local variations in manorial structure which 
we described in the precedmg chapter? The predominance of 
villeinage coincides with the predominance of labour rents 
only in Huntmgdonshire Elsewhere it is different In Cam- 
bridgeshire, where villeinage was less strongly developed than 
in Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, villein labour rents are 
nevertheless high In the latter counties villeinage is more 
strongly developed, but labour rents are less important The 
differentiation between free and villein holdmg is stronger in 
the east Here the villein holds his land predominantly for 
labour services On the other hand, in the west, especially in 
Warwickshire, free tenants owe more works than in the east, 
while villeins owe comparatively more money rent. Still 
further to the west, m Wales, the obligations of free and 
unfrce resemble each other even more closely However, the 
geographical region covered by our material is loo homo- 
geneous for observations of any real breadth to be possible 

Besides the regional differences noted above, we also find 
different relations of labour rent to money lenl on manors of 
diffeient sizes. A brief study of the pages of the Hundred 
Rolls is sufficient to show that it is chiefly on laige manors that 
laboui rents predominate, though even here there are excep- 
tions It is on the small manors that we most often find that 
there are no labour dues, as well as m many cases a complete 
absence of villemage The average size of manors with money 
rents alone is very small, and the highest average figures for 
villein land are found among manors where labour rent 
predominates. 

Another feature to be borne in mind is that the nature of 
rent varies not only as between different types of manor, but 
within each manor as between different types of tenant 
As a general rule it seems that money rent is more important 
for small villein holdings than for large. Most small (cottar) 
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holdings aie either free from labour dues, or owe very few by 
compaiison with their money rent. According to my calcula- 
tions, based on material from nine hundreds in Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and Oxfordshire, the percentage relation 
between money and labour rent is for villein viigaters 45 and 
55 per cent respectively, the same for half virgaters; for the 
holdeis of quarter virgates approximately 50 — 50 per cent, for 
small holders (less than five acres of aiable) 70 — 30 per cent. 
It IS at times difficult to establish whether some small holders 
are fiee or unfree, since there is no noticeable difference in the 
character of dues as between the two categories Probably the 
manorial authorities did not always know where the line 
should be drawn, and were not very concerned about it. A 
cottar was of interest to them less as a source of feudal rent than 
as a reserve of hired labour. 

The principal significance of the rent of free tenants in 
relation to feudal rent as a whole is its predominantly money 
form. Thus the money rent of free tenants creates a balance in 
favour of money rent in Cambridgeshire, where on villein 
holdmgs labour rent plays an important part, and it makes 
this general balance m favour of money rent very marked in 
Oxfordshire and, particularly, m Warwickshire. We have seen 
that there is moie land in free tenure on small manors than on 
large, and in general the money rent of free holdings plays a 
more important part on small than on large manors. 

If we now ask what form of rent predommates on ecclesias- 
tical and lay manors respectively, we shall come up against the 
same difficulty as we met when discussing manorial structure, 
since It is not clear whether the imdoubted tendency of church 
manors to favour the labour service system is a peculiarity of 
their ecclesiastical character or whetW it is connected with 
their large average size. The large ecclesiastical manors, of 
which there are so many in Huntingdonshire, give us the purest 
types of labour service economy — unless, of course, works were 
replaced by money payments at the lord’s will. In Cambridge- 
shire theie IS a heavier balance of labour rents over money rents 
on church manors than on secular ones, in spite of certain 
special features of the county. In Cambridgeshire there were, 
apart from the bishopric and priory of Ely, few large religious 
foundations, and only Ely and Chatteris held large manors. 
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The highest percentages of money rent are found on the manors 
of monasteries situated outside the region In Ickleton (priory 
of Montmorel \^Monte Maunlii^, money rent is three times as 
much as labour rent 41/. to 4J. in Oakington 

(Growland Abbey) it is also considerably higher 2S. “jd. to 
igj. lorf.).® But particularly icmaikable is the develop- 
ment of money rent on the manor of Histon (Eynsham Abbey), 
where money rent reaches the enormous figuie of ;^43 8 j 6 i /,, 
while labour rent is only ^^5 6j. orf.® On the Cambridgeshire 
manors of the abbey of Ramsey we observe as usual a pre- 
dominance of labour over money rents, but on the whole this 
predominance is not so marked as on the same monastery’s 
Huntingdonshire manors The fact is that rent-systems 
depended on the greater or lesser proximity of the manor 
concerned to the centre of its lord’s domains Labour rent was 
developed most on the nearer manors, money rent on the more 
distant.* 

Table 7 

VILLEIN RENT ON CHURCH AND LAY MANORS IN 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Maruy rent Labour rent Produce rent 

:Ci45 15 £867 19 3 ;^9 17 I 

^ 34% ^ ^ 64% a% 

• ^3=9 t 6 ;f457 8 6 /Jai 16 7 

41% 57 % 2% 

The predominance of labour rents on ecclesiastical manors 
is far less clear-cut in the western region, Oxfordshire in 
particular. Heie the labour-rent type of manor is, on the whole, 
rare. Labour rent and money rent aie approximately equal 
Even on large church manors we sometimes find examples of 
a purely money-rent system, or of an insignificant develop- 
ment of labour rent. But on the whole the tendency for labour 
rent to predominate on the large (and especially the old) 
ecclesiastical domains is to be observed even in Oxfordshire. 
In the Warwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh the largest manor 
basing its economy on labour rent was Bishop’s Itchington, 
belonging to the bishop of Chester — a large manor with 33 i 

5B7 * 7 W,u, 411-13 

* This observation can be supported by references to other sources Gloucester 
Abbey, while it based its economy exclusively on labour tent in its Gloucestershire 
manors, admitted money rents to a certam extent on remote manors like Littleton 
and Linkenholt 


Church manors 
Lay manors 
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virgates of villein land.’- The huge manor of Sloneleigh, which 
contained the villages of the Cisteician abbey, is distinguished 
by a manorial structure typical of Cistercian estates, and by the 
correspondingly small part played by labour rents. In the 
hundred of Kineton, where, as we saw, the level of develop- 
ment of labour rent is very low, we find nevertheless a series 
of large church manors of the type based on labour rent: 
Ghadshunt, Gaydon and Bishop’s Tachbrook (Bishop of 
Chester),® Honmgton and Broad Moor (Prior of Coventry) ® 
However, on the large Coventry manors of Hardwick and 
Prior’s Marston, money rent predominates.* Thus the descrip- 
tion given for Oxfordshire is, on the whole, correct for Warwick- 
shire also. 

Thus we can confiim the view, set out m the preceding 
chapter, that the typical feudal manor, with numerous villems 
and the labour-rent system reigmng supreme, is developed 
in its most clearly defined form on the lands of the old Benedic- 
tine abbeys. Here the manorial system found its earliest 
development, here it appears m its most typical form, here it 
maintains itself longest and most obstmately. The manonal 
regimes of the great monasteries and the episcopal sees exerted, 
as we have seen, a great influence on the adjacent countryside. 
The same can be said of their system of labour rents. The sohd, 
stable and conservative character of the economic arrange- 
ments of the old religious foundations can be explained to a 
large extent by the inflexibility of their seignorial rights; 
there was no change of lords, and so their estates were not 
subject to alienation or fi:agmentation as much as lay or 
sm^ler ecclesiastical estates. Hence they established a strict, 
ponderous, conservative tradition, which, however, was com- 
patible with intensification of exploitation, on the basis of 
old and typically feudal forms. It is qmte understandable, there- 
fore, that the ‘classical’ historians of the manor, basing their 
work on the material provided by large, and mainly by 
ecclesiastical, estates, should have exaggerated the role of 
labour rent in the manorial life of the thirteenth century, 
assigning it a dominant position which it did not m fact 
occupy. 

1 R H. (War ), fol a8v. “ Ibid., 66-67 

® Ibid , 104-07 * Ibid,, 74-75 
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The Commutation of Labour Rent — Ciutigal Survey of 
Previous Interpretations 

The problem of feudal rent has been raised by historians 
prmcipdly in connection with that of commutation — ^the 
transition from payments by the villeins in labour or kind 
to money payments. But it is m the treatment of this problem, 
perhaps more clearly than anywhere else, that the unsatisfac- 
tory character of current theones of the economics of feudal 
society is revealed. 

Broadly speaking, the causes and the progress of commutation 
were outlmed by an earlier generation of historians as follows; 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the ‘classical’ manor, 
based on the labour dues of unfree peasants, reigned supreme 
in England From the end of the thirteenth century, and to 
some extent much earlier as well, labour dues began to be 
replaced by money payments. This commutation is connected 
with the development of a money economy, through which the 
‘natural economy’ basis of the manor was undermined The 
growth of the division of labour, the separation oi the town from 
the country, the development of the inteinal and external 
markets, all complicate die previous purely consumer aims of 
the economic activity of both landowner and husbandman, by 
brmging in commercial motives The important part played by 
the state m developing the money economy is also stressed. 
The prereqmsites of commutation arc assumed to be the newly- 
developing hnk between the peasant economy and the maiket, 
and those interests of both the peasant and the lord which 
were furthered by commutation. The lord had an interest in 
getting his revenues in money form, as he was developing 
new requirements as a consumer From time to time the state 
levied heavy land taxes, and imlitary campaigns devoured 
large sums. On the other hand, the lord was eager to free 
himself from the unprofitable system of labour dues, a system 
in essence belonging to a natural economy, and to replace 
this system (under which he was tied hand and foot by 
manorial custom) by one of hired labour. Commutation was 
advantageous to the peasants also, freeing them from their 
most burdensome obligations, and in practice creating a 
transitional stage on the way to full liberation. To begin with 
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the lord could either take money or demand the performance 
of works, and there were no definite rules governing money 
payments But gradually the money payments turn into 
reddttus assisae and acquire fixed dimensions sanctified by 
manorial custom Commutation began earlier on the lands 
of the king and of the temporal lords than on the manors 
belonging to religious bodies, where economic development 
moved more slowly. 

J. T. Rogers linked the question of the tempo of commuta- 
tion closely with that of the influence of the Black Death on 
the agrarian development of Ei^land, and even to-day the 
commutation problem is often discussed in this connection. 
To a great extent this explains the form of its presentation; 
that is to say, the extent to which the process of commutation 
had advanced by the time of the Black Death is first considered, 
and then the influence of the Black Death on commutation. 
The period immediately preceding the Black Death has there- 
fore been the starting-point for most discussions of the subject. 

In 1886 Rogers stated that by the middle of the fourteenth 
century only insigmficant tiaces of labour dues remained.^ 
But later Page demonstrated on the basis of statistical calcula- 
tions that in the middle of the ‘fourteenth century the labour 
dues system was still very firmly rooted on the Enghsh manor, 
at least in the eastern, southern, and midland counties of 
England, except Kent * ‘As far as labour dues are concerned', 
Page concluded, ‘it is clear that the villein holdmg of the lU'd- 
fourteenth century is comparatively little changed from wluii 
it was a hundred years before But the following objections 
have been made to Page’s methods.* First, his main source, die 
ministers’ accounts, is precise and detailed, but it is vciv 
difficult to derive from it information about commutation, 
except in so far as annual ‘sales of works’ are concerned. 
Furthermore, as Page has nowhere indicated his methods, his 
assertions have to be taken on trust, and a cross check has 
sometimes revealed them to be incorrect.® Secondly, his 
material is insufficient smee it covers manors in only 1 9 coun ties 
Furthermore, it is unevenly distributed geographically, out of 

1 Op ciU, i, 81 » T W Page, op etl * I6ui , 47 

* or. VmogradofF, JSHJt xv, 774, Feiling, JSff.R , xxvi, 335, Giay, A II R 
XXIX, 637 sqq 

' See, for instance, Levett, 0,S SXJI , v, 147 sqq 
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19 counties, 7 are represented by only one or two manors. 
Finally, the material relates for the most part to ecclesiastical 
estates, the fullest use of all being made of the documents of 
Ramsey Abbey Out of 81 manors, 33 belong to persons 
unknown, and only 8 are known to belong to lay persons, 
mcluding 3 royal manors, while 39 belong to religious founda- 
tions, and 10 of these to Ramsey Abbey It is thus undei stand- 
able that little Huntingdonshire, wheie the main complex of 
the Ramsey domains lay, is the best represented of the counties, 
with II manors. Page’s material, therefore, only justifies 
conclusions of a veiy hmited character — ^namely, that on a 
number of manors, mostly ecclesiastical, in southern and 
eastern England and the Midlands, we find a well-developed 
system of labour services. If, usmg Page’s material, one m^es 
separate calculations for the lay manors, the conclusions 
reached are qmte difierent conclusions 
The discussion of commutation was guided into a completely 
new direction by H. L. Gray^ who introduced a new source, 
well known to genealogists, but little used by economic 
historians — ^the inquisitions pos! Mortem. Gray studied these 
inquisitions for the period 1334-43, using 521 documents in all. 
The material is more or less evenly distributed over the 
counties, and relates exclusively to lay estates. Gray’s calcula- 
tions axe based on shghtly different principles firom those of 
Page. Accordmg to Gray, Page loses sight of one very important 
cleiss of lent, namely the redditus assisae, legular money pay- 
ments made by both villeins and freeholdeis Other payments 
by villeins such as aid, cartage, court revenues, and the revenue 
firom mills (which were often let out at lent), were ignored by 
Page, and thus led him to construct a false pictuie of the 
character of manorial economy. In view of this. Gray bases 
his calculations on a comparison of labour dues (or rather 
their assessed value) with redditus assisae and aid. He leaves 
aside other money dues as of secondary importance. He does 
not separate the redditus assisae of free and unfree tenants, as in 
the majority of cases the source does not allow this to be done. 
On the basis of these comparisons Gray divides all his manors 
mto four groups, and considers the geographical distribution of 


1 ‘Commutation of villem services in England before the Black Death’. EH.R., 

pw * * 
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these groups over the various counties. Page’s proposition 
that proximity to London had an influence on the rapid 
progress of commutation turns out to be unjustified, the exact 
opposite is more conect. 

To the west and north of a line drawn from Boston to the 
mouth of the Severn there are no labour services at all to be 
found, or only insigmficant traces. In the south-east, 
none are found m Kent For the rest of south-eastern England 
Gray studied 309 manors On half of them there are no labour 
services, or they are very insignificant. A well-developed 
labour-dues system was found only on one-sixth, a more rudi- 
mentary one on one-third of the total number of manors 
At the same time labour dues increase as one moves towards 
the south-east, especially in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Sussex. 

Gray considers material relating to church domains 
separately, especially the ministers’ accounts of the estates of 
nine bishoprics, during the time when they were m the hands 
of the kmg. This material is more dispersed chronologically. 
The conclusions reached are practically the same as those 
indicated by the inquisitions. In the north and west labour 
dues have been commuted; m the south-east the labour-dues 
system, generally speaking, is still preserved. He also uses 
monastic material, namely documents concerning the lands of 
alien priories (taken over in 1325), the 1338 survey of the lands 
of the Hospitallers (including those lands taken over from the 
Templars), and several other sources, but omits that material 
which was the main basis for the work of Page and others, 
namely that relating to the manors of the great monasteries. 
His conclusions are that commutation followed the same course 
on both lay and church estates; that in the north-west by the 
time of the Black Death only a few labour services were left, 
while in the south-east they are met with everywhere, and m 
some places are the rule rather than the exception. Thus, 
broadly speaking, he returns to Rogers’ point of view; to a 
certain extent Page is correct so far as the south-eastern area 
is concerned, but it would be incorrect to apply his conclusions 
to the whole of England. 

In Gray’s researches the question of commutation is directly 
linked with that of the growth of a money economy in medieval 
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England. This produces in the last resoit an unresolved con- 
tradiction In establishing a relation between labour services 
and money payments (not only of villeins but of free tenants 
as well)j does Gray solve the pioblem of commutation^ Axe 
money payments always the result of commutation of labour 
dues? Without a doubt he has shown veiy clearly that by the 
middle of the fourteenth century the labour-service system 
was not nearly so strongly developed in the north and west 
as in the south and particularly the south-east But does this 
mean that in the north and west commutation has gone 
further — ^that is, that the system had once held sway here, 
to give way later to a system of money payments? If this 
IS so, how IS one to explam the rapidity of the process of 
commutation in the most economically backward areas of the 
country? And why do labour services keep their hold longer 
m the aieas of the livehcst circulation of money? There is no 
doubt that Gray made important discoveries; but, because he 
accepted current ideas about the umversal supremacy of the 
labour-due system in feudal times, and regarded commutation 
as a natural lesult of the development of a money economy, 
he was unable to explain the results of his researches. 

A question of central significance for the whole history of 
the manorial system is the origin of the money payments made 
by the villems, ledditus asstsae in particular. Garay’s whole 
argument presupposes that the main constituent is commuted 
labour dues ymogradofi" beheved that money rents had a dual 
origm;^ in part they represented gafol, the immemorial pay- 
ments fi-om those holding land, in part tliey represented mal, 
mol or mail — ^the result of commuted labour dues. Payments 
such as aid and tallage were not the result of commutation, 
though some small customary money rents were the result of 
services not connected with the demesne.* But what was the 
origin of the main body of payments by the villeins? For 
VinogradolT the answer to this question was clear, in as much 
as his main material came from the estates of the great religious 
foundations of the southern half of England, where in the thir- 
teenth century the system of labour services reigned supreme. 

Miss Levett, on the other hand, analysed the redditus asstsae 

^ Vmogradoff, Growth of the Manor, 339, and Villatnage, agi, 307 

• N. Neilson, OSS.L.H., li. s > a . a / 
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in the manorial accounts of the estate, and concluded that these 
payments did not result from the commutation of labour dues.*- 
Her cautious conclusion was that the basis of tedditiis assisae was 
the early money payments {gabulum or gafol) which in their 
turn may have been the result of commuted produce rents. 
Her analysis of the constituent parts of redditus assisae showed 
that they included no commuted labour dues but a good 
number of commuted produce levies. At times money rent may 
even have preceded labour dues and been replaced by them. 
But, if that IS the case, what remains of Gray’s arguments so 
far as commutation is concerned? If the money payments 
dealt with by Gray {redditus assisae and auxilium) are not the 
result of the commutation of labour rent, then the whole 
argument is incorrectly framed. 

So far, however, no adequate study of the relative extent of 
the labour service and money-rent systems in twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century England has been made. But a number of 
historians in the last half century have shown that the process 
of commutation (in other words, the growth of money rent) 
cannot be regarded as a continuous hne of development 
resulting from the growth of a ‘money economy’.® Miss 
Neilson, in her book on Ramsey Abbey, noted cases of an 
increase in labour services and a fall in money rent between 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Professor Gras’s book 
on the English corn market demonstrated (perhaps with some 
exaggeration) that in the thirteenth century there was a growth 
of economic activity generally, and in particular a development 
of the com market, with a rise in com paces, when labour 
services were at their height. And, of course, Gray’s calculations 
show that it was in the economically most developed areas 
that labour services were kept longest m the fourteenth century. 

By 1935 I had come to the conclusion® that while money 
rents were prevalent in the thirteenth century, nevertheless 
the development of the com maiket sometimes led to the 
growth of labour services, even at the expense of money rent, 
but mainly in the most advanced areas and on certain types of 

^ Levett, 0 S S L H 14-ao See also her article ‘Financial Organization of 

the Manor’, Ec HR, 1 (also printed in Stwlies in Manorial Hulory, 1938) 

* Leaving aside the dubious question of the ‘feudal reaction’ after the Black 
Death 

® In The English Village in the Thirteenth Century (m Russian) 

M 
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manor. And m fact local studies have shown that develop- 
ments of money rents and labour services are by no means 
uniform in different paits of the country. 

The theory that the thirteenth century was a period of 
increasing labour services has been developed by Professor 
Postan.^ It would appear that he proceeds from Dopsch’s con- 
ception of the medieval estate as a quasi-capitahst organization 
closely connected with the market. Consequently he assumes 
that the amount of labour service is determined by the labour 
requirements of the demesne. This demand, as well as the 
size of the demesne farm, was in turn determined by the 
profits to be made from the sale of corn. Hence, the demand 
for villein services rose and fell with the rise and fall of these 
profits. In the twelfth century, the contraction of the demesne 
and development of money rent at the same time, weie thus a 
consequence of unfavourable market conditions. On the other 
hand, the increase in population in the thirteenth century, the 
growth of the corn market and a steep rise m the price of corn 
caused an increase m demesne farimng and a growth in labour 
services. 

Whilst I do not agree with Piofessor Postan’s conception of 
the manor as a quasi-capitalist organization, nor with his 
theory of the development of money rent in the thirteenth 
century, his observation that the development of the com 
market and of the profits of com production caused a con- 
siderable development of labour services in certam parts of 
England in the thirteenth century, is ceitainly correct Yet 
this tendency could only slow down— it could not stop — the 
general trend towards the development of money rent which 
had begun m the twelfth century 

Field of Study Widened by Use op Inquisitions post 
Mortem 

Our work on the 1279 Hundred Rolls led to the conclusion 

that money rent was even then the quantitatively predominant 

form of rent in the Midlands. At the same time we noticed a 

certain unevenness in the distribution of the different forms of 

rent over the various regions. But the territories covered by the 

^ The Chronology of Labour Services* in T R»H S , 4th S., xx, and subsequent 
pubhcations. 
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Hundred Rolls aie economically too homogeneous for it to be 
possible to establish any general rules fiom them for the whole 
of England. In order to decide whether money rent was as 
common in other regions, and to explore the connection 
between regional peculiarities, both economic and geographical 
and the predominant form of rent, we must therefore extend 
our observations ovei a wider area This can be done on a 
reasonably wide scale, with the help of the mqmsitions post 
Mortem. The dangers involved m the use of this source have 
been explained, but since our object is not a detailed analysis 
of individual documents, but a general picture of the distribu- 
tion of different forms of rent, we may, observing all due 
caution, use the inquisitions in order to seek an answer to our 
questions. 

In my study of the inquisitions /orf Moitem for the first forty 
years of their existence, that is, for the approximate period 
1230-70, I tried to choose material more or less evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole of England, and fixed on the figure of 
10 manors per county, which should have made a total of 
about 400 manors for the whole country.^ It nevertheless 
proved impossible to attain a completely even distribution For 
some counties there was abundant and detailed material, but 
for others inquisitions for lo manors could not be found. In 
quality, too, the material pioved to be very uneven. For Essex 
I found ample material (61 manois) and enough for eastern 
England generally (33 manors for Suffolk and 21 for Norfolk), 
but there was a shortage for other counties; and while 
there was dctdled and clear information for Northumberland, 
other counties, such as those of the northern Danelaw, yielded 
only unprecise and summary accounts. 

Should we then refuse to use the material in the inquisitions? 
Independent, and especi2illy, detailed conclusions based solely 
on this material would be nsky, since the figures derived from it 
are neither clear nor rehably accurate. But a comparison of 
these figures over large sireas does reveal some characteristic 
features, even if somewhat vague in outlme. And if these 
results are confirmed by other sources and by conclusions 

^ For each county I have taken the earliest documents available, trymg not 
to go outside the reign of Henry III (that is, beyond 127s), and only m cases 
when the material thus selected was msulEcient have I passed on to the fust years 
of the reign of Edward I. 
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previously reached, their significance is consideiablc. There- 
fore although the picture built up from the inquisitions is 
not always clear, the attentive eye can distinguish in it lines 
which It would be difficult to make out without their help 
One of the most important achievements of modem scholar- 
ship IS Its insistence on careful local differentiation where both 
material and conclusions are concerned We cannot speak of 
England m general, as Seebohm and Vmogradoff did, assemb- 
ling mdiscriminately data firom various places throughout 
the country. Before putting forward arguments concerning 
England as a whole we must analyse the separate legions with 
their local peculiarities, and then unite the results we have 
obtamed mto one complex but differentiated whole The more 
or less even distribution of the inquisition material I have 
collected to a certain extent ensures the fulfilment of this 
fundamental requirement. Of course, the boundaries of 
counties do not coincide with the geographical demarcation 
hues of the distribution of rent-forms The problem of the 
division of medieval England into economic regions is still a 
very debatable one. Scholars such as Slenton, Douglas and 
Jolhffe have shown the historical peculiarities of certain 
regions, especially during and before die twelfth century. But 
by the thirteenth century regional historical pecuharilies had 
begun to be evened out. In this process the conditions of the 
market began to play a large part However, the division 
proposed by N S. B Gras, based on the average levels of com 
prices, does not appear to me convincing.^ H L Gray’s 
division of England into two parts, according to the extent 
to which labour services predominated and his further division 
into regions accordmg to the prevaihng field systems, are 
inapplicable or irrelevant to my purpose.* The division into 
regions which I follow is tentative and is partially determined 
by the unevenness of my material. There are before us two 
regions with weU-defined individual characteiistics- the 
northern, including Northumberland and Cumberland (with 
a small amount of material for Westmorland and Lancashire) ; 
and the eastern, includmg the counties of Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hert- 

^ Boolutwn of the English Com Market, Chap ii 

” See E H R,, xxix, and English Field Systems (1915}. 
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fordshire, Essex and Middlesex — an economically advanced 
area.^ The characteristics of Yorkshire attach it partly to 
the northern and partly to the eastern group. The southern 
counties — Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire and Gloucestershire — are little 
distinguished from the southern Midlands, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. 
For the other counties there is httle matenal in the inquisitions, 
and even that is not always clear. Thus the charactenstics of 
the western counties (Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Shrop- 
shire, Cheshire) and of the northern Midlands (Rutland, 
Leicestershiie, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Staffordshire) 
can only be tentatively sketched, with many qualifications, 
and need further confirmation. 

Northern Group of Manors 

I shall begin my survey with the northern group The basic 
material was provided by 14 manors in Northumberland, 
12 in Cumberland, and 2 in Westmorland. The 4 Lancashire 
surveys are very summary and far fi:om clear Durham is not 
represented at all. Thus the material relates to the most 
northerly marches of England. In most cases the surveys are 
clear and detailed (especially for Northumberland) ; but there 
are also gaps in vital places. It is common knowledge that in 
the northern counties the pasturing of stock played a decisive 
part. The inquisitions, however, rarely refer to pasture lands 
and their value, and where the revenue from pasture grounds 
is given, it is quite msignificant. It seems that owing to the 
difficulty of calculating it pasture revenue was commonly 
omitted fiom the assessment. 

We have already seen that m thirteenth-ccntury North- 
umbria manorialization had made considerable advances, but 
that the Northumbrian manor still preserved many character- 
istic features of the former ‘shire’ — ^namely, a large total area, 
a comparatively small demesne, and a considerable area of 
land in free tenure Free holdmgs in Northumbria paid a 
very small rent. Thus, in Skelton (Cumberland), the whole 

^ Tbs latter is one of the most fertile, thickly-populated and richest regions of 
England, including London, the mam com export centre, King’s Lynn, and a 
number of the most important commercial and mdustri^ centres. 
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quite considerable area in free tenure (5 carucates and 6 
bovates) pays only 6 d. Many of the holdings pay nothing at 
all, or involve services of a non-agrarian chaiacter, particularly 
military service. Sixty acres in free tenure in Hadstone 
(Northumberland) pay J lb. of pepper, and so on Neverthe- 
less, the total sum of rent from free land is very considerable; 
for 17 manors where the free money rents can be isolated they 
amount together to 12s. %d. 

Corresponding to the slight development of the demesne, we 
find a still slighter development of labour service. In 9 manors 
there is none, in most cases it is reckoned in with other dues. 
It can be extracted for 9 manors only, on which it amounts 
only to about 10 per cent of the dues of tenants 

By contrast with the south, a large part was played by 
produce rent on the northern manors. Part was paid directly 
to the lord of the manor in the form of levies of malt, iron and 
salt; and in Warkworth (Northumberland) contributions in 
kind make up the major portion of the rent of the bondmen. 
But the major part of this produce rent was levied by means 
of seigmonal monopolies. Revenue from mills, usually in- 
significant on southern manors, is huge in the north, much 
greater than the revenue from the demesne arable. As far 
as one can determine its composition, it was mostly in the 
form of flour and malt. Sometimes it was a regular rent 
independent of the amount of milling actually done. Some- 
times it was linked with full or partial commutation, when the 
payment of multure was mcluded in the rent of tenants both 
free and unfree.^ Mills were sometimes let (Jiimantur) for a 
rent consistmg of contributions m kind, flour for the most 
part ® Apart from mills we find other monopolies, such as the 
oven [Jurmm), the bakehouse (pistrina) and the brew-house 
(hractna). 

Comparing the separate constituents of rent revenues, so 
far as they can be distinguished, we can reduce them to 
approximately the following proportions: money rents, 54 per 
cent; produce rents and monopoly charges, 36 percent;® labour 

1 Thus at Lmton, Northumberland, the freeholders pay sr. pto multura At 
Hadstone multura eemputatur mftrmts bondorum 

* Beetham, Westmorland 

• Not all Ihis amount was paid in kind, however, and some part of it should 
probably go m with money rent 
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rent, 10 per cent. Since, however, labour rent is distinguish- 
able on only 9 out of 32 manors, it should probably be lowered 
considerably for the whole region Money rent was paid by free 
tenants (9 per cent), bondmen and cottars (45 per cent).^ 

Thus, in the north we find a manorial system, but one of a 
peculiar type Labour dues are very insignificant. On the 
other hand produce rents play a comparatively large part. 
But the dominating role is still played, even in this far-ofi 
comer of England, by money rents, which make up more than 
half of all the payments made by tenants; and it is the rents 
of the unfree peasantry which predominate. The demesne 
stands out qmte clearly, but is nevertheless insignificant in 
comparison with the large total area of the manor, which 
sometimes takes in several villages A major gap m our picture 
is due to the absence of information on the pastoral economy 
of the demesne and the holdings. We can only guess at its 
importance. 

Northern Danelaw 

It would be extremely interesting to carry out a similar 
analysis for the northern Danelaw, whose charactenstic 
features have been described by Stenton But the inquisitions 
for this region are extremely scanty and summary, except for 
two counties — ^Yorkshire (20 manors) and Lincolnshire (16). 
It may be that the scanty and summary nature of the materM 
hides peculiarities common to the whole region, but it is also 
possible that by the thirteenth century the process of economic 
development had already partially erased the historical 
peculiarities of this settlement area of Danish warriors. Thus 
Lincolnshire, economically, seems very similar to the eastern 
region lying adjacent to it on the south, though this may be due 
to the fact that it is represented in our material mainly by 
manors lying in its southern part. Yorkshire has an indivi- 
duality of its own. Our matenal for the most part relates 
to the southern or ‘Danish’ part of the county, not to the 
‘Northumbrian’ section, and the Yorkshire manor seems to be 
of a type lying midway between the northern and the southern. 
It is akin to the northern type in the limited development of 

^ This proportion can be arrived at on the basis of material relating to 18 manors 
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labour rent On the 9 manors where one can distinguish 
such rents, they amount to only .£4. 5^ ^d. as against i8j 4^. 
in money rents and i4j. id. from monopolies, and even 
then £2 SJ. 5^ of these labour rents might be commuted into 
money payments. Another point of similarity is the extent 
of seigmorial monopohes, especially the lord’s mill, and the 
fact that a considerable part of the monopoly payments were 
made in kind, but, apart from the monopolies, produce rent 
was msigmficant. The tenants of Yorkshire manors were 
frequently spread over several villages. Court revenues are 
very small, but this may be partly due to the fact that some 
of them were included m rents.^ But even where the court 
revenues are given separately, they are quite insignificant ® 
As in the north, the extent of the pastoral economy, on which 
only the barest of infoimation is given, cannot be ascertained, 
although It was probably important. This is as far as the 
resemblance to the northern manors goes The average size 
of the Yoikshire manor is not great— half as large as in the 
north The demesne is much more important, as is free tenure, 
though there is no evidence that free land was proportionately 
greater m area. The proportions of free rent, villein money 
rent, labour rent, and mill revenue are (for 9 manors), 21, 
52, 8, 19 per cent respectively, but as part of the labour rents 
may have been commuted, the percentage figure for labour 
rent should be lowered still further. The area of villein land is 
approximately one-and-a-half times the area of the demesne 
arable. The extent of free land cannot be calculated in all 
cases, but we have sufiicient evidence to indicate that it was 
very considerable. The development of assarts among the 
lands of the villdns is noteworthy; 415 acres at Slaidbum 
(where assart rent makes up the major portion of villein money 
rent), and 100 acres at Bradford. 

The material for the remaining counties of the northern 
Danelaw is only scanty, and difficult to use for our purposes, 
since labour rents are only reckoned separately m a very few 
cases. I have examined inquisitions for 4 manors in llutland, 8 m 
Leicestershire, 12 in Nottinghamshire, and 10 m Derbyshire; 
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but only for i manor m Leicestershire, 2 in Nottmghamshire, 
and 2 in Derbyshiie, can labour rents be calculated separately. 
In Deibyshire (Staveley and Walton) they are insignificant; 
in Leicestershire (Evington) and Nottinghamshire (Holme) 
they are quite large Often it is stated that there are no 
labour rents But there is not sufficient evidence to estimate 
the comparative extent of laboui rent in the northern Danelaw, 
though perhaps one should not follow Gray m minimizing its 
significance. Free rent, on the other hand, is almost always 
given separately, showing a small percentage in Rutland and 
Leicestershire (9 — 13 per cent) and a higher one in Nottingham 
and Derby (23' — 27 per cent). Generally speaking, free rent 
IS comparatively small for cotmlies where we may assume that 
a considerable amount of land was held in free tenure. This 
suggests that free holdings earned only light rents. Mill 
revenues on some manors are qmte high,^ but the average 
is no different from that of the southern counties, indicatmg 
that monopolies played only a secondary role. The material 
is still more unpromising for Staffordshire. Here we have only 
two surveys, which, of course, provide no basis for any conclu- 
sions whatever. But it should be noted that on one of these two 
manors (Clayton) there are no villems, while on the other 
(Madeley) there are no labour rents and all dues are translated 
mto money form {fima). 

Western Group 

The information on the counties lymg west and south-west 
of this group — Cheshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire — ^is equeilly unsatisfactory. For Cheshire we 
have inqmsitions for 6 manors, for Shropshire 10, for Wor- 
cestershire 8, and for Herefordshire 5, but not all are suffiaently 
detailed, nor do they always give the essential information, 
and it is difficult to pick out any local peculiarities. Only in 
Cheshire do we see, as in Northumbria and Yorkshire, enor- 
mous revenues from nulls, exceeding the revenues of the 
demesne arable, and providing evidence of a great develop- 
ment of monopolies. If one counts multure as rent, mill revenue 
is 34 per cent of the total — ^neaily as much as in Northumbria. 
But by the time we reach Shropshire these levies fall to one- 
1 Empmgham, Rutland — £13 M Staveley, Derby, — £8 
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third of this figure, and they are still lower in Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire. Thus we can outline the region of high 
monopoly charges — ^it is the north of England, bounded on 
the south by the southern borders of Yorkshire and Cheshire. 
Labour rent here can be reasonably accurately assessed. It 
amounts in the different counties to between 14 and 26 per 
cent of the total rent, and on the average to about 20 per cent. 
It IS more difficult to isolate the rent of fiee holdings; but it 
seems to amount to somethmg like 16-18 per cent of the total. 
The greatest proportion is accounted for by the money rents of 
villeins, which come to 53-61 per cent About ii per cent is 
accounted for by mill revenues. 

It must be admitted that the vast and less studied area 
which takes in the northern and western parts of England is 
far from fully or evenly represented in our material. Durham 
is not mentioned at all; there aie too few figures for Lancashire, 
Westmorland, and Staffordshire, and for a number of counties 
the documents are insufiiciently detailed. It is in fact only the 
northern marches — ^Northumberland and Cumberland — and 
Yorkshire (mainly its southern part) that stand out more or 
less cleaily The remaining parts of west and north England 
appear only in very dim outlines m the inquisitions But it is 
at any rate possible to note some sort of outline, even if it is a 
vague one. In particular, we can recogmze (or have at least 
good reason to presume) the presence of labour rent in all the 
counties, but it plays everywhere only a secondary part, 
especially in those counties which are best represented in our 
material. Everywhere it is outweighed by money rents, and 
in the northern counties by produce rents. On the other hand, 
the inquisitions provide singularly little information on 
revenues from pastunng, and this is an important limitation 
in a region predominantly mountainous in character and rich 
in pastures. 

The south-eastern half of England is represented more fully 
and evenly m our material. For convenience, this region may 
be divided into three groups — the eastern, including the 
counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Cambridge, Hertford, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Middlesex; the central (southern 
Midlands), includmg Bedford, Buckingham, Berkshire, Oxford, 
Warwick, and the southern — ^thc counties of Surrey, Sussex, 
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Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, Somerset, Gloucester, Devon. 
Kent, of course, stands apart because of its peculiar manorial 
structuie. 

Eastern Group 

The basic material for the eastern gioup comes from Essex 
(61 manors), Suffolk (33 manors), and Norfolk (21 manors) 
These numerous surveys indicate very clearly the various 
forms of rent, and distmguish labour from money rents par- 
ticularly well The Northampton and Lincoln surveys are also 
quite numerous (16 manors each) but often summary, and they 
do not always distinguish the various forms of rent. The 
Cambridgeshire surveys are scanty and summary (8 manors), 
as are those for Hertfordshire (9 manois), and Huntmgdon- 
shire (7 manors). But for two of these counties we have 
abundant material available in the Hundred Rolls of 1279. For 
Middlesex we have only three surveys, but they are quite 
detailed. For the eastern region, I have used 175 surveys 
in all, but the geographical distribution of this material, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, is uneven. 

The eastern group is marked by the greatest development 
of labour rent in the whole country, varymg over the different 
counties from 31 to 55 per cait, and averaging 39 per cent 
of the total sum of rent. In no single county mcluded m the 
other groups does the percentage figure for labour rent reach 
even the lowest figure found m the eastern group; though it 
should be said that in the counties of the eastern group labour 
rent is not always precisely distinguishable from other forms of 
rent. It is most exactly defined in Essex, where it can be 
distinguished on almost all the manois, in Suffolk, Noifolk and 
Hertfordshire. It can be defined for all the 8 Cambridgeshire 
and the 3 Middlesex manors. But in Huntmgdonshire 
considerable labour services are distinguishable m only one 
case, and then not very clearly. But other sources, particularly 
the Hundred RoUs, confirm a very considerable development 
of labour services in this county The Hundred Rolls also 
reinforce our conception of Cambridgeshire as a county with 
comparatively high labour rents owed by villeins. In any case, 
in spite of aU uneveimess, our material shows us very definitely 
a strong development of labour rents in the region. Some 
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qualifying statements aie necessary in the case of Lincolnshire 
and Northamptonshire. Although in both counties we have 
ma terial for 1 6 manors, in Lincoln extensive labour services 
appear on 4, on a there were apparently no such dues, and 
on 8 they are reckoned in with the money rents of the villeins. 
In 2 out of these 8 cases labour services seem to make up the 
greater part of the general rent assessments (Tallington, 
Uffington), but the other cases are not clear. Nevertheless, the 
Lincolnshire manor is closei in type to the eastern than to the 
northern. Very striking is the great development of revenues 
from meadow and marsh land, connected with the pccuharities 
of the Lmcolnshire landscape (a marshy coastal area). 

Northamptonshire, which sketches away far to the west of the 
main body of eastern counties, represents a certain departure 
fiom the scheme we have indicated of a geographical distribu- 
tion of the incidence of labour services. It is here that we find 
what seem to be the highest figures for labour rent, though 
this impression is based on the inquisitions for only 6 manors, 
and the bulk of labour dues are found on i manor alone, 
the earl of Gloucester’s manor of Rothwell But on at least 
2 or 3 other manors we are entitled to assume if not a pre- 
dominance, at least a sigmficant percentage of labour rents 
(Houghton, Paulerspury, and perhaps Aynho) These heavy 
labour dues may be peculiar to Northamptonshire, suggesting 
conditions similar to those of the eastern counties, but the 
impression may also be the result of a chance selection of 
material. The labour and money rents of villeins in the eastern 
grouping are approximately equal. In the eastern counties 
also a comparatively high percentage of rents is received from 
free tenants, highest of all in Gambndgeshire and lowest in 
Huntingdonshire. On the average free rent makes up 28 per 
cent of the sum total of rent — ^a much higher percentage than 
IS found anywhere in the northern and western half of England, 
not excluding Yorkshire. But this tells us more of the com- 
parative territorial extent of free tenure than of the comparative 
rate of rent. 

Southern and Central Groups 

Our material is evenly distributed in the southern group of 
counties and the south Midlands. Here we have e xamin ed 
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inquisitions for an average of 10 manors per county, the smallest 
number being in Surrey (6), the largest (17) in Hampshire 
The structural difference between the two groups is m&ignificant 
and they can be considered together. The figures for labour 
rent as a percentage of total rent almost comcide when averaged 
for the two groups (23 and 24 per cent), varymg from 17 per 
cent (Devonshire) to 30 per cent (Somersetshue and Gloucester- 
shire), and thus bemg higher than those for the north and west 
and lower than those for the east. In all these counties there 
IS a marked predominance of money rent, which averages 
about 77 per cent, and is nowhere lower than 70 per cent of 
the total. Free rent grows proportionately less firom east to 
west, the highest figures are m Bedfordshire (41 per cent), 
Buckinghamshire (31 per cent), Sussex (34 per cent) and 
Surrey (27 per cent), falling to 13 per cent in Devonshire, 
12 per cent m Somersetshire, and 8 per cent m Gloucester- 
shire. Everywhere the greater part of both villem rent and 
total rent consists of money payments by vdlems. These vary 
from 38 per cent of total rent m Sussex to 70 per cent in 
Devonshire, and on the average are more than double the 
amount of labour rent. 

Kent IS unique On the Kentish manors villeins and labour 
services are to be found, but the latter are msignificant, 
coming to only 6 per cent of the total rent, less than m any 
other county in England. The form of the inquisitions does 
not allow us to separate the money rents of fieemen and villems. 
The revenue from demesne arable and meadow is small com- 
pared with total rent, but we find here a considerable revenue 
from pasture and woodland held in severalty. Evidently the 
seizure by the lords of common lands went forward more 
rapidly in Kent than in the other counties. Considerable 
revenues, in comparison with the neighbouring counties, are 
received firom mills and from courts. 

Labour Rent and Money Rent on Some Large Lay 
Estates 

Owmg to the character of the inquisitions wc cannot compare 
the proportions of the various forms of rent on lay and church, 
or on large and small manors. The inquisitions deal exclu- 
sively with lay, and almost exclusively with large or medium- 
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Sized manors, m whose structure we cannot expect to find 
noticeable differences. Furthermore, the material is too 
scanty and too dispersed for detailed generalizations. Never- 
theless, on a number of manors belonging to great magnates 
we find figures showing a very high percentage of labour rent 
to total rent,^ and this is particularly tiue of the manors of 
Richard Glare, seventh Earl of Gloucester, the famous baronial 
leader who was one of the greatest of feudal lords, and whose 
estates were an outstanding example of the labour service 
system. Sixteen of his manors are suiveyed — 13 m the eastern 
group (4 in Essex, 4 in Norfolk, 3 in Suffolk, one each m Hert- 
fordshiie and Northamplonshhe respectively), and 3 in Kent.* 
On some manors the demesne arable is exceptionally large,® 
and these evidently form part of the main complex of the earl’s 
domain. Generally speaking, labour rents on the Earl of 
Gloucester’s manors are very considerable. On the manors m 
the eastern counties the percentage relationship of free rent, 
villein money rent and labour rent, is 23-30-47 per cent. 
On his Kentish manors labour rent accounts for 13 per cent of 
tibie total* If we omit these manois, the average percentage 
figure for labour rent to total rent in Kent falls from 6 to 4J 
per cent. Hugh de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was another great 
feudal lord On seven of his manors, in the counties of Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Middlesex and Oxfordshire, the labour 
services of the villeins were worth more than twice their money 
rents and account for about half of the total of rent. However, 
he also owned manors of another type. On the lands of the 
Earl of Devon (in Devonshire and the Isle of Wight), the 
labour dues and money rents of villeins about balance one 
another, and free rent is a negligible quantity. The Eail of 

^ On the manors of the Earl of Gloucester — ^Batdlield, Claret, Hersham, Thaxted 
iP ® 7 / 5)1 of the Earl of Oxford— Canfield, Eail’s Colne, Bentley, 

“OdoMhurst, Ra^ey, Bumpstead, Hedmgham, Yeldham, Downham, Messing 
(C Hen in. File 31/1), of the Earl of Norfolk — Chesterford, Dovercourl, 
Hardwick (C Hen III, File 38/17). 

»In Essex— Bardfield, Claret, Heisliam, Thaxted, in Norfolk— Wells and 
Warham, Walsmghra, Bucham, Qimpiesham (File 37/5), m Suffolk— Hundon, 
Clare, Disimg (iota ), m Huntmgdonshire — Stanton (toid,), in Northamptonshire 
m Kent — ^Eltham, Luckuigdale, Yalding (tbtd) 

I9I4P acres at Thaxted, 1,109 acres at Hundon. i.iqq at Glare* 1.3*16 at 
Bisning r 9 o 

* It IS only on the Earl of Gloucester's manors (Eltham) that wc find villeins 
meixtioned in Kent 
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Norfolk’s estate also was not dominated by the labour service 
system. 

Conclusions 

In all the territorial groupinp, and in almost all counties 
where it is possible to distinguish labour dues from the viUein’s 
other dues, money rent predommates over labour rent. The 
highest aveiage figures for labour services come from the 
eastern group of coimties, but even there the overall average 
figure for labour rentj compared on a percentage basis with 
money rent, is only 39 per cent. This figure falls, in the central 
and southern groups, to 23-34 per cent, declines still further 
in the west, and descends to next to nothing in Yorkshiie, 
Northumbria and Kent Produce rent is insigmficant over the 
whole country except the north. Furthermore, we must recall 
once again that the government surveys and extents regularly 
minimize the relative importance of money rent, and in part 
also of produce rent Thus, after widening our material to 
cover almost the whole countiy, the conclusion previously 
reached on the basis of the Hundred Rolls is confirmed, that is, 
that the quantitatively prcdoimnant foim of rent m England in 
the thirteenth century was money rent In the material we 
have surveyed, money rent comprises certainly not less, and 
probably moie, than two-thirds of the total sum of rent. 
And even in the dues owed by villeins money rents predominate 
throughout all England, with the possible exception of the 
eastern region. 

Money rents come m part firom free holdings, m part from 
villein holdings. Usually, but not always, our sources enable 
us to distinguish between the two. The result we obtain by 
domg so is once again considerably at variance with the 
common conception of the manorial system. The rent firom 
free holdmgs m the eastern and central counties comes to 
28-29 per cent of the total rent, and in no single group of 
counties does it fall lower than 18 per cent, except for North- 
umbria, where, as we have seen, free holdings were very large 
but paid very little rent. On the average one-quarter, 
certainly not less than one-fifth, of the whole sum of rent came 
from the money payments of free tenants. Since free holdings 
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paid on the average much lighter rents than villein holdings, 
these facts attest the existence of a considerable percentage of 
free land among the general mass of holdings. More precise 
conclusions would be incautious, but we can at any rate con- 
clude that fiec holdings paying money rent played a far more 
conspicuous part in the English village of ^e mid-thirteenth 
century than it has been customary to suppose Nevertheless 
the greatest proportion of rent was supplied by the money 
payments of villeins. The unfiec English peasant paid on the 
average more than half his dues in money. 

Money rent, then, predommates quantitatively in thirteenth- 
century England over labour rent, and even more so over 
produce rent, which played a sigmficanl part only in the most 
economically backward areas, those of the north. But a 
quantitative analysis alone is not enough to determine the real 
significance of one or the other form of rent Here we must 
note two further important pomts First, the analysis of the 
Hundred Rolls, confirmed by research into the inquisitions 
post Mortem^ has shown that labour rents play a greater part 
on larger manors than on small Secondly, the geographical 
distribution of labour rent has a very specific character. Table 
No. 8 and Map No. 2 show very clearly that labour rents were 
concentrated principally m the east of the country, with a 
gradual decrease as one moves faither away — ^insignificant as 
one moves south, more noticeable as one moves west, and very 
noticeable as one moves north. This, however, reflects the 
distribution of population in England, which was most dense in 
the east, and it reflects also — ^with the exception of Kent, whose 
development was abnormal — ^the rate of development of 
monetary and commercial relations. As we have already seen, 
the special features of the eastern region favoured the develop- 
ment there of the agriculturalist as a commodity-producer; and 
at the same time it is m this very area that we find the heaviest 
labour dues. Thus the tiaditional picture of the manorial 
system at its classical penod of development appears to be 
almost mverted. Instead of the usual picture of the pre- 
dormnance of labour rent, which was gradually commuted 
under the influence of the development of a money economy, 
we see the predominance of money rent, with the Mghest per- 
centage of labour rent in the areas of the greatest development 
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of economic activity. The major role played by labour services 
in the most thickly populated and economically best developed 
regions of England, and likewise on the large estates of the 
politically most powerful group within the class of feudal 
land-owners, is a warning that we must not miderestimate the 
social importance of labour rent. 

The characteristic peculiarities of the eastern group of 
counties continued into the fourteenth century. In Gray’s 
tabled showing the level of labour rents in the middle of the 
fourteenth century the first four places, also the sixth and 
seventh, are occupied by counties of the eastern group. Thus the 
eastern grouping clung to the labour-service system for a long 
time; and it is noteworthy that this is the very region which 
gave birth to the peasant rismg of 1381. Essex was the mam 
centre of the revolt Among the other counties which were 
caught up m the rising we find almost all those belonging to 
the eastern group — Suffolk, Norfolk, Hertfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire. It 
was the Essex peasants who put forward the Mile End 
programme, of which the basic demand was the abohtion of 
serfdom and laboui dues Outside the eastern gioup there was 
a wide revolutionary movement in Kent alone, where the 
rebels put forward a programme of them own (the Smithfield 
programme), concerned primarily with the seizure of common 
rights by the lords, the landlessness of the peasantry, and labour 
legislation Outside these counties we find only minor dis- 
turbances, and these are often duected against the great 
ecclesiastical lords: in Buckingham against the abbot of St. 
Albans, in Bedfordshire against the prior of Dunstable, in 
Derbyshire against the abbot of Dale. We know httle of the 
disturbances m other counties, especially how widespread they 
were among the population, or of the part played by the 
peasantry in them. But m the eastern region the revolt 
expressed the conflict between the peasant who was turning 

^ EHR , XXIX, 635 We differ from Gray’s observations with regard to Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire, where on the majority of manors labour dues are 
not distinguishable as separate entities m the general assessment of rents (which 
Gray mistakenly assumes to mean an absence of labour dues), and Huntingdon- 
shire, where his material is confined to four manois m all, three of which belong 
to the ‘D’ group and are suspect for our purposes 

N 
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Table 8 


PERCENTAGE RATIO OF MONEY AND LABOUR RENT ACCORDING 
TO THE INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM 



Monty rent 

Money rem 

1 Estimate of 

Mtonber 

Group and County 

(<lf 

(«/■ 

labour rent 

of surahs 


freehold) 

villem land) of vtllems 

used 

Eastern Group 





Essex , . 

32 

3* 

37 

61 

Suffolk 

16 

42 

42 

38 

Norfolk 

ay 

41 

32 

ai 

Cambridgeslure 

45 

15 

40 

8 

Hertfordshire 


69+ 

31 

9 

Huntingdonshire 

la 


88* 

7 

Northamptonshire 

aa 

83 

55‘ 

17 

Middlesex . 

38 

29 

33 

3 

Lmcolnshire 

17 

5* 

38 

16 

For the Whole Group 

a8 

33 

39 

175 

South Mtolands 





Bedfordshire . . . 

41 

42 

17 

9 

Buckmghamshire 

3« 

4* 

a8 

10 

Berkshire 

24 

58 

18 

8 

Oxfordshire 

85 

46 

29 

10 

Warwickshire 

83 

54 

82 

9 

For the Whole Group 

29 

48 

23 

46 

North Mtolands 





Rutland 

9 


91* 

4 

Leicestershire 

13 


87 

8 

Nottmghamshire 

83 


77 

ID 

Derbyshure 

27 


73 

zo 

For the Whole Group. 

18 


82 

30 

Southern Group 





Surrey 

27 

58 

21 

6 

Sussex 

34 

38 

28 

11 

Hampshire . 

aa 

53 

25 

17 

Dorset 

15 

65 

ao 

II 

Wiltshire 

25 

55 

20 

18 

Somersetshire 

la 

58 

30 

10 

Gloucestershne 

8 

62 

30 

II 

Devonshire 

J3 

70 

17 

II 

For the Whole Group 

19 

57 

24 

107 


* The figures half-way between columns indicate that a single total only is 
available for money rent from free and villem holdings, or that the money valua- 
tion of viUem labour rent is mcluded m total villem rent 


The unusually high percentage figure foi labour rent is due to the influence 
of a single manor (Rothwell, of the Earl of Gloucester) If this manor is ntnittfH 
the percentage falls to 37, while that for money rent of villeins increases to 41 . 
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Table 8 (eontmued) 



Money rent 

Mon^ rent 
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Group and County 
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labour rent 
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Herefordshire 


83* 



17 


5 

Worcestershire 

S 3 

59 


IQ 


8 

Shropshire 

Cheslure 

15 

*2 




26 

21 


10 

6 

For the Whole Group. 

18 


62 


21 


39 

Kent 


94* 



6 


IS 


Mon^ rent 


Produce 



Frtehald 

VtUetn 


rent 




Northern Group: 








Northumbria^ 

9 

45 




10* 

35 

Yorkshire 

21 

53 


t8 


8» 

SI 

(Cheshire)* 

11 

41 


34 


*4 

6 


into a commodity-producer and the feudal exploitation of 
serf-labour that was still tenaciously enforced. 

Gomparmg the results of our calculations on the different 
forms of rent from the inquisitions and from the Hundred 
Rolls, we find that, allowing for certain differences, the 
evidence of the two sources pomts in the same direction. In 
Cambridgeshire, according to the Hundred Rolls, the percent- 
age relation of the money rent of free tenants, the money rent 
of villeins, and labour rent was 32-28-40 per cent; according 
to the mqmsitions it was 45-i5~40 per cent. In Bedfordshire 
villein rent accounts for 61 per cent of the total according to 
the Hundred Rolls, and for 59 per cent according to the 
mquisitions In Buckinghamshire the corresponding figure 
was 76 per cent according to the Hundred Rolls, 69 per cent 
according to the inquisitions The figures for Yorkshire are 
23-47-30 per cent according to the Hundred Rolls, 24-54-22 
per cent according to the inquisitions. The relative importance 
of free rent compared with villein rent in Huntmgdonshiie, 
and the importance of free tenure in Cambridgeshire and 
Bedfordshire are fully confirmed by the inquisitions A 
difference appears only m the case of Oxfordshire, where the 

^ Northumberland, Cumberland and Westmorland 

“ This figure should really be lowered yet further 

• Not less than half of which could be commuted 

* Cheshire (included m the western group) is here leckoned again, takmg mto 
account produce rent (null revenue) 
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Hundred Rolls show approximately equal labour and money 
rents from villeins, while in the inquisitions the money rents 
of villeins are considerably higher than tlieir labour rents. 
But in the Oxfordshire inquisitions there are only four surveys 
which draw any distinction between the two. 

On the whole the inquisitions give a lower percentage for 
labour rents than the Hundred Rolls, and that is surprising 
when we take into account the fact that the average size of a 
manor m the inquisitions is larger than that m the Hundred 
Rolls. Do the Hundred Rolls exaggerate the importance of 
labour rents, or do the inquisitions underestimate it? All the 
evidence speaks in favour of the first alternative, though it is 
possible that in individual cases the second may apply. In 
any case, the inquisitions confirm the conclusions we reached 
on the predominance of money rent m England m the thirteenth 
century They also indicate that this predominance was 
already a fact by the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
geographical distribution of rent-forms indicated by the inquisi- 
tions does not disagree with the conclusions deduced from the 
Hundred Rolls 



CHAPTER IV 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 
AMONG THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY IN 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The Problem Stated 

The peasants, the basic producers of feudal society, were not 
a homogeneous class This is common knowledge. In the 
earlier period the elements of which the peasantry was com- 
posed were still clearly distinguishable — slaves, laets, and 
members of the village commumty who had lost their freedom 
and fallen into various degiees of serfdom. But even at the 
time of the full development of feudalism when many of the 
previous distinctions were ironed out, various groups may be 
observed. Between personal freedom and unfreedom there 
were many intermediate stages In the field of tenure this 
distinction is expressed in the counterposing of villein and free 
tenure Nor is there any uniformity in the size of peasants’ 
holdings It is well known that the villeins in England were 
divided into virgaters, half-virgaters, fardel-holders’^ and cot- 
tars, and the composition of the free peasantry was even more 
vaned. Considerable differences within the peasantry resulted 
from their forms of rent — not only as between free and unfree 
peasants, but within the two groups themselves We may 
distmguish holdings carrying labour services and holdings 
paying money rent, holdings burdened with heavy services and 
holdings paying an msigmficant symbohe rent pro recogmtione. 
Finally, as a result of the early phases of the disintegration of 
feudal relationships, a group of tenants holding for limited 
periods, the forerunners of the tenant farmers, begins to 
separate itself off from the rest of the peasantry. 

All these are well-known facts, which have been more 
than once subjected to analysis Nevertheless, the classical 
theory does depict the main mass of the peasantry as something 
more or less homogeneous, or at any rate only slightly differen- 

‘ Tenants of quaitei viigates 
»97 
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tiated. Only comparatively small and unimportant groups are 
divided ofT from the main body The main group, taking in 
the vast majority of peasants, consists of villeins reasonably 
well provided with land and stock (mostly virgaters and half- 
virgateis) and performing work on the lord’s land. The general 
line of research on the history of the English peasantry is 
concerned with this group, its origin and obligations, the 
changes taking place within it, its emancipation, the copyhold 
tenure to which it gives rise, and its fate in the future. 

Without denying in the least the decisive part played by this 
mam body of the peasantry in feudal production at the time of 
both Its genesis and its disintegration, I should hke to draw 
attention to other elements and to attempt a definition of 
their historical role, which was, perhaps, not so msignificant 
after all. What we have discovered so far of the relations of 
villein and free holdings and of labour and money rent is in 
itself enough to make us pause and consider anew many 
questions in the history of the peasantry which have been 
regarded as settled. And yet whatever distinctions and con- 
tradictions may have existed within the peasantry, they do not 
preclude our seemg in the peasantry of the epoch a single 
class, occupying a definite place in the feudal mode of produc- 
tion, and characterized by the anti-feudal direction of its 
interests and its class struggle. 


The Evolution op Free and Unpree Tenure 

The first difference m the field of tenuie which strikes one 
on readmg through manorial and governmental documents is 
the difference between free and unfree — or, to use the termin- 
ology of our sources, between villeins and free tenants {Itberi 
tenentes). But by no means all libm tenenies were peasants. 
Free tenure, hberum tenmentum, is any holding that is hereditary 
or for life according to Common Law. To be contrasted with 
It is tenure at the lord’s will and according to the custom of 
die manor — ^villein holdmg; likewise the privileged villein 
holding of the ancient demesne of the Crown. Among free 
tenures are mcluded tenure by knight service, tenure in frankal- 
moign, seijeanty, socage, and burgage. The common distin- 
guishmg mark of free tenure is that it carries with it the light 
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of pleading m the king’s courts For its defence is created the 
system of brema ongimlia and trial by jury at the assizes. On 
this conception of tenure is built up the whole system of the 
Common Law.^ 

In this general sense both the greatest of barons and the 
tenant of the smallest ‘free’ holding were free tenants Every 
lord of a manor was at the same time a free tenant under 
another lord or the king. But in manonal documents, and in 
government surveys composed on the same hnes as manonal 
records, ‘free tenements’, or, more often, ‘free tenants’ {libm or 
hbere tenentes)^ has a narrower meaning. The whole manor is 
as a rule divided into three main parts — demesne, villein hold- 
ings, free holdings, the last are contrasted with the demesne as 
well as with viUein holdings. Among free holdings those of the 
peasant type predominate. 

The judicial reforms of Henry II and the development of 
the Common Law drew a sharp line between free and villein 
holdings. Protecting the former, they refused protection to 
the latter At the same time the Common Law grouped 
under the one heading of free tenure peasant free tenure 
(socage), the tenure of the upper class (the knight’s fee), and 
the privileged ecclesiastical tenure (frankalmoign). The mam 
demarcation line ran not along the division between the noble 
and base estates, as in France, but along that between free 
and villein An important influence, of course, was the 
preservation of a considerable free peasantry in medieval 
England, and the role assigned to it in the organization by 
the government of the police and of the judicial and financial 
machinery of the localities. Also working m the same diiection 
was the early replacement of the military service of knights by 
money contributions (scutage) Not infrequently representa- 
tives of the ruling class, even great barons, held land by right 
of socage. At the same time Imights’ fees become fragmented. 
In the Hundred Rolls we find holdings of one-twentieth of a 
kmght’s fee, which is equivalent to a virgate — a. typical 
peasant holding, and some even of one-fortieth of a knight’s 
fee, which equals a half-virgate. But a number of specific 
obligations continued to distinguish military tenements from 

^ On this point see m particular the article of Jouon des Longrais, ‘La tenure 
en Angleterre au moyen age’, Recual de la Sonitd Jean Bodm, lu, Bruxelles, igsS 
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socage — aright up to the famous Acts of the Long Parliament 
and of Charles II which abolished military tenure and replaced 
it by socage. 

All the sharper was the line drawn between free and villein 
tenure (if we leave aside the special ancient demesne tenures) 
ExcepUo vilUnagii is the principle not only of the Common Law, 
not only of the practice of the king’s courts, but of the whole 
policy of the Crown and of all the legislation of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. However, until the end of the thir- 
teenth century there were no precise criteria by which free 
holding could be distinguished from villein holding. The line 
between them, so clear in legal theory, in practice was not clear 
at all. Vinogradoff has shown how even such a characteristic 
sign of viUein tenure as the payment of merchet can also be met 
with among free holdings.^ Neither heriot, nor paimage, nor 
subjection to seigniorial monopolies, nor aid is peculiar to 
villein tenure, they are met with on free holdings, even if 
rarely. Vmogradoff rightly sees the most essential difference 
between free and villein holding m the payment of money rent 
by the former and labour rent by the latter But this criterion, 
although in piactice it piovided the most obvious indication 
where the dividing line came, is also vague, since villeins do not 
always render labour dues, while freeholders perform minor 
works. 

Some recent historians of the English village — ^notably G G. 
Coulton and his school — ^have argued that in general one should 
not assign the same importance to legal distinctions as Maitland 
and Vmogradoff, both legal historians, did, and that in real 
life, in manorial practice, the difference between free and villein 
holding was often not noticeable.® The free tenant of a small 
plot, who had to pay a considerable rent, usually rendered 
some labour dues, had to attend the manor court, and was 
bound to the routme of the community, was in fact scarcely 
to be distinguished from the villein The position of a villem, 

’•Though the Hundred Rolls, for example, regularly distinguish villeins hy 
precisely this characteristic — tsti swit rsroi de satiguwiB suo etnendo and similar for mulae. 

“See in particular H S Bennett, L^fe on the Engltsh Manor 1150-1 mo (1937), 
and Homans, English Villagers qf the Thirteenth Century (1942) The tendency of 
some authors to ignore juridical differences and stress the economic ones is because 
they overlook the unpleasant fact that a large part of the population of F.nglnnH 
consisted of serfs beret): of all nghts, and they treat fieemen and ser& together as a 
coherent body of ‘villagers’. 
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especially of one whose labour dues had been commuted, 
might be better than that of a free tenant whose ‘freedom’, 
in so far as he remained on his holding, was very relative. 
So far as the protection of personal and property rights is 
concerned, even on this point doubt may be expressed whether 
the rights of the ‘free’ peasant were always better protected 
than those of the villem. We have not the least wish to 
exaggerate the role of the manor court and manorial custom 
in protectmg the property rights of the villeins But, we may 
ask, how much better did the king’s courts protect the mterests 
of the free peasant^ The complicated nature of a suit m the 
kmg’s couit, and particularly the fact that it had to be paid for, 
undoubtedly made it a course open only to the upper layer of 
the free peasantry. It is difficult to suppose that the judges 
were insensible to various approaches which might be made to 
them by rich and powerful lords, and that a peasant could 
always expect a just verdict from them. It can scarcely have 
been a frequent occurrence for a peasant, even a free man, to 
take It upon himself to go to law against his loi d In daily hfe, 
piobably, the distinctions between free and villein holders 
used often to disappear. 

Interesting material on this question has been provided by 
Helen M. Cam ^ Using a number of cases in the Curia Regis 
Rolls, in which the question of proving free or idllein status 
arose, the author reconstructs several peasant genealogies, some 
of them very mmutely . Their main interest lies in the fi equency 
of marriages between villeins and free, so that some of the 
relatives of individuals discussed are villein and some are free. 
Miss Cam rightly lemaiks that in village life wheie mixed 
marriages were so frequent, class distinctions cannot have 
followed that between legal freedom and serfdom. Even if this 
latter distinction had a practical meaning for the king’s 
lawyers and for the landlords, in ordinary life a villem might 
be an important and respected personage m the village ^ On 
the other hand, even the most important rights of the free man 
— ^his ‘freedom’, i.e. the absence of attachment to the land and 
to the person of the landowner, his right to leave the manor 

1 ‘Pedigrees of VjUeina and Freemen m the Thiiteenth Century’ {The Geneab- 
gtst’s Magaicine, Sept , 1933, reprinted in her book Liberties am Commumties tti 
Mediaeval England, Cambridge, 1944) 

« Ibid , pp. 134-5 
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and give up his holding — might be to a great extent illusory, 
given the prevalence of natural economy relationships, and the 
slight development of tovm industries The peasant was 
practically, if not legally, attached to his holding, to his village 
community and to the common lands where his stock grazed, 
to his farmyard and his kitchen garden. And if a free peasant 
were in debt to his lord, the distinction between freeman and 
serf was further diminished. 

Nevertheless, both the manorial records and the govern- 
mental surveys always divide the tenants of a manor into 
freemen and villeins. It is well known that personal freedom 
or unfreedom did not always coincide precisely with free or 
unfree tenure, that there were cases when a villein holding 
was m the hands of a personally free man, and when villeins 
held free tenements. But the records and government surveys 
look on these cases as exceptions It was usually presumed — 
and it evidently was usually so in practice — ^that the holders 
of villem plots were villeins, and that fiee holdings were 
occupied by free men 

In manorial records free holdings can for the most part be 
easily distinguished from villein holdings. In contrast to the 
villein holdings, they are usually not divided into symmetrical 
groups of vii gates, and haif-virgates, but are extremely 
varied in size. Furthermoie, the dues they carry bear no 
relation whatever to the size of the holding But these are only 
the external signs behind which he real and essential distinc- 
tions. The most important distinction is that a free holding, 
as a rule, carries no labour dues, or only insignificant ones, 
while the villein holding is usually burdened with labour 
services, though their amount varies widely. The peculiar 
characteristics of peasant free tenure are comprehensible only 
as a function of its freedom from the system of labour services.^ 
These characteristics are, first and foremost, the freedom to 
leave the manor; then freedom to alienate one’s holding, 
divide it, hand it on to one’s heirs, and lease it out (within the 
limits, after 1590, laid down by the statute Qji2a Emptores) It 
was all the same to a lord of the manor in what way a 

1 Even if there should be evidence of some labour service, due mamly from 
small holdings 
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money rent was paid But the organization of serf labour on 
the demesne demanded the stiict subjection of the peasant 
to manorial discipline — and the indivisibility of holdings. 

Even the RecUtudines Stngulaium Personarum, an early eleventh- 
century document, divides the main body of the peasantry mto 
geneat and gehur, that is, into peasants paymg rent and those 
pel forming labour dues Both these classes of peasant, not 
yet divided into ‘free’ and ‘unfree’, are mcluded under the 
general title of ‘villein’ in the broad terminology of Domesday 
Book. The ancestors of the free tenants of the thirteenth 
century are to be found, not only among the hien homines and 
sokemen, but also among the villeins and borders of Domes- 
day Book 1 Similarly, the ancestors of the later villeins are 
to be found not only among the geburs, but in many of the 
geneats of the Anglo-Saxon epoch, who later fell under the 
yoke of labour rent and so of unfreedom. But in the twelfth 
century, especially after the time of Henry II, the legal division 
into ‘villein’ (labour-rent) and ‘free’ (non-labour-rent) holdings 
became estabhshed. Free tenements increased in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuiies owing to felling and clearmg {assaita), 
to the leasmg out by the lords of part of the demesne, and 
finally owing to the process of commutation and the develop- 
ment of money rent. Commutation m itself did not make a 
villein a free man or a villem holding free. But it was a step 
towards emancipation, and in a number of cases apparently 
led to this result. By the end of the thirteenth century, free 
holders make up a very considerable section of the English 
peasantry Vinogradoff in fact mamtains that a considerable 
majority of free holdings are of late appearance, connected 
with the distintegration of the manorial system. 


Peasant Holdings in 1279 

My own investigations into the question of free tenure 
suggest views different from those of Seebohm and Vinogradoff. 
An analysis of the 1279 Hundred Rolls shows the very sigm- 
ficant place of free holdings on thurteenth-century manors, 
where they comprise about 30 per cent of the total arable 


^ Vinogradoff, Villamage, p 358 
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mentioned in the rolls ^ The pciccnlage office holdings is un- 
doubtedly higher than this in the northern and eastern counties 
of England, and somewhat lower in the western counties; it is 
higher where the manorial system had already reached the 
stage of disintegraUon and also where it had not yet taken final 
shape. It is higher on small manors than on laigc, higher on 
lay manors than on church lands. It would seem that it should 
be higher in the regions where pastoral farming prevailed. 
Eileen Power® has noted that a pastoral economy favours the 
preservation of peasant freedom, and that freeholders with 
comparatively small arable allotments might possess consider- 
able grazing rights. 

Since all villein holdings are undoubtedly of a peasant 
character, all the villein land— 40 per cent, according to my 
reckoning, of the total arable which can be traced in the 
Hundred Rolls — can be called peasant land. But matters 
are much more complicated when it comes to free holdings. 
Even where free holdings can be counted as ‘peasant’ in 
point of size, they neverdieless include many other elements. 
Among free tenements we often find holdings of vaiious 
sizes in the hands of ecclesiastical foundations, usually monas- 
teries. Accordmg to my approximate reckoning these come to 
about 4 per cent of the total territory under consideiation, 
or about 10 per cent of the total area of free holdings. Glebes, 
likewise, which malce up about 5 per cent of all free holdings, 
must not be confused with peasant lands. Not infrequently 
priests have free tenements apart from the glebe, but these are 
very insignificant as a percentage of the whole. Finally, m 
we have seen, lay landowners sometimes had free tenements on 
either their own or other manors. Holdings in the hands of lay 
lords are not always easy to identify, especially if they are 
situated at a distance from the main domains of the owner, 
and if the latter is not a great lord. According to my somewhat 
inexact observations, such lands were not large in total extent. 

^ By the method of calculation which I followed, I to some extent under- 
estimated the real role of free holdings In any case, the figure of 30 per cent 
is certainly not exaggerated I should point out that under the headmg ‘fiee 
holdings’ I included dl non-villein holdings, taking in holdings for terms of years 
and at the lord’s will, which are not freehold if one keeps to sliict legal terminology 
These are not at all numerous in tlie Hundied Rolls, and it is very chlEcult to 
separate them irom the free holdings. 

“ The Medieval English Wool Trade, pp. 6, go 
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But in any case about 20 per cent (in some hundreds more, in 
some less) of the total area of free holdings must be excluded 
from the total area of peasant land (free and villein) On the 
other hand, part of the peasant land is concealed because it 
appears in the form of tiny manors A peasant holdmg of any 
size (sometimes very small) might collect aiound itself a number 
of small free and even villein holdings. A prosperous peasant 
not only paid rent, but received it too, was not only the object 
of feudal exploitation, but himself exploited his sub-tenants. 
He became transformed into a small landowner Hence, on 
the basis of our sources, it is not possible to draw a clear 
demarcation Ime between the well-to-do peasant and the small 
landowner 

There are thus great difficulties to contend with when we try 
to calculate the total area of peasant land, and this cannot 
in fact be done with precision. To sum up our estimates so 
far, it seems that 40 per cent of the total calculable arable 
was in the hands of villeins, and that the area of free holdings 
can be approximately estimated at 30 per cent Approximately 
one-fifth of the territory of free holdings was not m peasant 
hands. Thus the peasant part of the free holdings came to 
about 24 per cent of the tenitory covered by the roUs. This 
being so, the relation of viUem land and freehold land of 
peasant type can be given as approximately the relation of 
40 to 24, or more simply 5 ' 3 (62 38 per cent). 

It would be very much to the point to define not only the 
ratio of the area, but also that of the numbers of villein and 
free holdings This I have done for ten hundreds, contaimng 
in all 9,934 peasant households. Of these 5,814 (58 per cent) 
were villein and 4,120 (42 per cent) free, but with considerable 
variations between different counties and between different 
hundreds. In some hundreds, both the number of free holdings 
and the area coveied by them exceed those of villein holdings 
In the hundred of Ghilford (Cambridgeshire) the number of 
free holdings of peasant type is 491, the number of villein 
holdings 216; in the Bedfordshire hundreds of Willey and 
Stodden the number of peasant free holdings is about 930, 
that of villein holdmgs 505. But the reverse ratio is much more 
common In the Oxfordshire hundied of Ploughley, there are 
1,081 villein holdmgs to 231 peasant free holdings. 
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NUMERICAL RELATION 

Table 9 

OF VILLEIN 

TO FREE 

PEASANT 

HOUSEHOLDS 

Vtllm 

Free 

Total number 

County and Hundred 

households 

households 

of households 

Htjntiijodonshire 

Normancioss , 

97a 

359 

1.331 

Casibiudgeshirb 

Chilford 

ai6 

491 

707 

80a 

Flemditch 

373 

489 

Staploe 

000 

885 

885 

Stow 

376 

407 

783 

BsSEORDSHlKIt 

Stodden and Willey 

505 

930 

1.435 

Buckinghamshire 

Bunstow 

255 

263 

518 

OxRORDSHmi: 

Bampton 

736 

335 

1,071 

Chadlmgton 

700 

390 

1,090 

Ploughley 

i,o8t 

831 

1,318 

Over all the given hundreds 

5.814 

4.IS0 

9,034 


I see no reason for not extending this ratio of villein to free 
households to cover the whole aiea taken m by the Hundred 
Rolls. It could, of course, hardly be taken to apply far outside 
the boundanes of this area. So far as we can judge, the per- 
centage of villein holdings was greater in the west, and that of 
free holdings greater in the north and east.^ 


Economig Doterentiation among the Peasants 

The development of money rent presupposes the existence 
of a considerable degree of stratification of Ihe peasantry This 
stratification is very considerable among the English peasantry, 
both serf and free, in the thirteenth century. It would, how- 
ever, be wrong to attribute all stratification to the development 

^ We would like to IJiow the ratio of the free population of the English country- 
side in the thirteenth century to the viUein population Probably the percentage 
of free peasantry as opposed to the villeins would be lower than the percentage of 
free households to villein ones, since among the free holdings a more considerable 
pait was played by small units, where we must assume a lower average number 
of individuals present This would scarcely be counterbalanced by the high per- 
centage of large free holdmgs 
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of commodity and money relationships and the disintegration 
of the manor. The deep-seated causes of peasant differentiation 
probably lie as far back as the dismtegration of the pre-feudal 
lands into the ownership of separate families. The formation of 
allodial holdings, and the development of land alienation, 
were bound to result m the creation of private estates, both 
large and small. The imposition of bondage on the village 
community should, it might seem, have halted this process, 
but in fact it did not do so. The lord of the serf-worked manor 
had an mterest m maint ainin g the indivisibihty of the peasant 
household and holding, since it was necessarily equipped with 
everything required for the performance of labour dues and 
other services. As the population increased,^ holdings were 
sub-divided, but this was a very slow process, and there was 
always a considerable number of peasants without land, or 
with only small plots without draught stock. It would seem 
that some of these small holdings came into existence through 
the settlement of slaves on the land of the demesne. Finally, 
the villein holdings themselves, indivisible and equal at first 
glance, in fact presented a picture of extreme inequahty. 

First of all, families of various sizes might occupy villein 
holdings of equal size, and very varied and complicated groups 
might be found occupymg villem virgates.® There were often 
several generations living on the virgate, while brothers con- 
tinued to hve on the same holdmg, sometimes receiving small 
plots within it for their private use. Thus, behind a full 
land-allocation might be concealed overciowding of the land, 
which found no reflection m the manorial documents, since 
these were concerned only with the dues arising from the 
allotment as a whole. On the other hand, dues were levied 
fixim the different holdings without any consideration being 
given to the size of the holders’ families, and this could only 
lead to extreme inequality Behind the equality of the ‘typical’ 
villem holdings, in other words, behind the symmetrical 
virgates and half-virgates, was concealed a very considerable 
stratification, leading to accumulation of resources in some 

^ In the tune of Bede the typical peasant holding was the hide, at the time of 
Domesday Book it was land culuvahle by between a half and a full plough team, 
in ie thirteenth century between half a virgate and one virgate. 

“ Gf Homans, op at , Book II 
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households and extieme want in others. Again, the adminis- 
trative system of the manor furthered the differentiation of the 
villein peasantry in yet another direction. The ‘ministers’, 
the manorial buieauciacy, used their official position to enrich 
themselves peisonally. If, to a certain extent, the manoiial 
system preserved external equahty, it was not able to hinder 
effectively the development — ^which had begun at a very 
early date — of sale, purchase and lease of peasant holdings. 
The manor court sought only to control these transactions, 
though without doubt a considerable pait of them escaped 
control. This development was facilitated in places where the 
predominance of money rent made it of no consequence to the 
manorial admimstration whether or not the indivisibility of 
the peasant allotments was preserved. The connection 
between the peasant economy and the market was an even 
more effective factor m the enrichment of some and the rum of 
olheis; and among the free peasantry the process of differen- 
tiation was even more intense than among the villeins. 

Critique of Theory of I I Granat 

The problem of the sub-divisions and social stratification of 
the peasantry m medieval England was discussed by Granat,^ 
on the basis of calculations from Domesday Book and more 
particularly from the 1279 Hundred Rolls Analysing the 
latter he counted the number of households of villeins and free- 
holders separately. His total of villein households is 10,581, 
divided as follows: 

Up to 5 acres 3,580 households, or 33 ’8% of the total 


From 6-9 „ 

1,126 

» 

10 6% 

99 

» 10-19 » 

3,573 

>9 

33 7 % 

99 

„ 20-30 „ 

2,261 

99 

21 3 % 

99 

Over 30 „ 

41 

99 

0 - 4 % 

99 


In the first category (up to 5 acres) only 601 households have 
3 to 5 acres of land, 1,319 have not more than 2 acres, and 
1,660 cottars have either no land at all, or only insigmficaiit 
plots. Granat’s total of free tenants is 2,826 households, and 

Granat, I I , The Divorce of the English PeasaiUiy from the Land (Russian), 
Moscow (190S) Granat made his work 5 ie basis for an attack on Marc’s theory 
of primitive accumulation. But his calculations are not altogether convincmg, and 
the conclusions which he tries to draw from them are unacceptable 
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about them his conclusion is that economically they differed 
httle from the seivile peasantry, or at any rate were much 
closer to the latter than to the ‘land-o%vning class’. Here is a 
summary of his calculations* 


Up to 

6 acres 

1,508 households. 

or 53 4% of the total 

From 

6-9 » 

374 

99 

13 8% 

9 > 

10-19 » 

464 

99 

16 4% 


20-30 „ 

299 

99 

10 6% „ 

Over 

30 

181 

99 

6-4% 


Granat was well aware that not only well-to-do but also small 
free tenants often had land on several neighbouring manors, 
and in his methods of calculation he tried to make allowance 
for the fact. Nevertheless, it is easy to see that he minimi zes 
the relative importance of the well-to-do. Free holdmgs of 
any size, especially in the east of England, are regularly made 
up of several parts, and unless we carry out the complicated 
task of combining the parts (which Granat does not do) we 
always run the risk of belittling the importance of the top layer 
of free tenants. Without doubt Granat has counted as ‘land- 
less’ or ‘inadequately provided’ many households which were 
really well-to-do. Findly, from the evidence of certam eccles- 
iastical records,^ Granat concludes that in the western and 
northern counties the peasants were better provided with 
land than in the central and south-eastern counties. Small 
peasants (with up to 5 acres) make up a quarter to a third of 
the peasantry in the former counties, and two-fifths to a half 
m the latter. Thus at least a third of the whole English 
peasantry was inadequately provided with land. 

Whence came such a vast ‘landless proletariat’^ Granat 
finds the answer to this question in the peculiarities of the 
English village community and, in the last resort, in the 
pecuhar nature of the Enghsh soil One peculiarity of the 
Enghsh village community was, he considered, the indivisibility 
of the peasant household, w^ch he explained by the fact 
that the heavy English soil demanded an especially large 
amount of stock to work it — ^the cardinal fact, m his view, m 
the whole agrarian development of England. Not lack of land, 
but lack of draught stock produced the landless proletariat 

^ From Glastonbury and Gloucester Abbeys, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Battle Abbey, 
and the See of Durham 

O 
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that IS such a striking feature of the medieval English village. 
Thus the ‘proleiariatization’ of the English peasantry is not 
the result of forcible expropriation due to primitive accumula- 
tion, as Marx supposed, but a natural and inevitable result 
of the soil-peculiarities of the country! ‘For seveial centuries 
prior to the rise of capitalism there existed in the country an 
extensive class of hired labourers, as industry producing for 
the market developed, it only remained to transfer these land- 
less peasants from the country to the town, and impel them to 
break finally the feeble link that bound them to the soil.’ 
Landless peasants began to leave the land and go to the 
towns, because town mdustry offered them a higher wage. 
The differentiation of the peasantry, accordmg to Granat, is 
thus an immemorial phenomenon of the English countryside 
The ‘peculiar’ organization of the English village community 
‘drew a wide demarcation line between the cottar and the 
household with arable land.’ The virgaters formed ‘a powerful 
stratum of prosperous peasants’, using much hired labour. 
The half-virgaters, who according to his figures weie the most 
numerous group of the peasants with arable land, are also 
assigned by him to the category of ‘solid’ peasants. Recon- 
structing the budget of a peasant holding of 15 acres of land 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, he calculates that 
the net income of such a holdmg was two or three times more 
than the minimum necessary for subsistence.® From the six- 
teenth century, m Granat’s opinion, these prosperous peasants 
enter the ranks of the capitalist leasehold farmers; they 
part with their own holdings because the status of farmer 
brings in greater profits. Thus there was no forcible expro- 
priation from the land. The peasants expropriated themselves, 
because it was advantageous for them to do so. 

We see in this analysis an unsuccessful attempt to make 
primitive accumulation respectable. The expropriation of the 
peasants is lifted from the consciences of the landlords, since 
the rural proletariat has existed from time immemorial by 
virtue of the peculiarities of the English soil. Similarly the 
exploitation of the rural proletanan by the ‘solid’ peasant was 
a natural pecuharity of the English village. The well-known 
fact, noted by Marx, of the transformation of the top layer of 

1 Ce^ital, a, Section 8. * For peasant budgets, see below, p 230, 
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the peasantry into capitalist farmers is incorrectly extended by 
Granat to cover the whole of the peasantry except the cottars. 
Straimng to draw a line of demarcation between the pros- 
perous households provided with arable land, and the cottars, 
Granat forgets the middle peasantry, living by their own labour 
on their own land and not, as a rule, exploiting the labour of 
others. For him the whole of the Enghsh peasantry was from 
earliest times divided into the ‘solid peasants’ who exploit the 
labour of others, and the ‘proletarians’ — the cottars. 

Granat’s attempt to explam the appearance of a ‘proletaiiat’ 
in the English medieval village by the natural conditions 
of the English soil must be rejected We have already explained 
the connection between the appearance of a stratum of prac- 
tically landless peasants and the pecuhar characteristics of 
the serf-worked estate. There is nothing specifically English 
here Another cause working to develop a near-landless 
peasantry was the growth of money rent, which hastened the 
process of the differentiation of the peasantry and to a con- 
siderable extent made ‘solid’ villem holdings no longer necessary. 
Granat’s explanation could, in any case, apply to villein hold- 
ings only. Free tenure was not subject to the rule of inheritance 
by the younger son, and here a complicated differentiation 
was soon created, due to the freedom of division and alienation. 

Limitation of Hundred Rolls and Extents as Evtoenoe op 
Stratifioation 

To what extent can one rely on the Hundred Rolls and the 
manorial extents as evidence for the stratification of the 
English peasantry in the thirteenth century? In the thirteenth- 
century village, various forms of lease (at will, for life, for a 
term of years) were common. From at least as early as the 
beginning of the reign of Edward I there are numerous cases 
of the leasing-out of demesne land and of inter-peasant leasings, 
for short-terms and for money rent. Neither the Hundred 
Rolls nor the extents are suitable sources for the study of such 
things. The essential evidence is to be found in the records of 
the manor courts, m which leases were registered and where 
suits concerning their breach were heard. ' What information 
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do these records give us? Petrushevsky, who analysed this 
material, found that for the most part the leases concern very 
small plots, of 1, I J, a or 3 acres, or frequently of fractions of 
an acre. Alongside the development of leasing goes the 
accumulation of peasant land in fewer hands by means of sale 
and purchase. Cases of this sort aie common in the records of 
manorial courts from the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
But we have evidence of them in the thirteenth century also; 
for example, from the instructions of Abbot Roger of St. 
Albans (1360-90), where a number of piocedures aie pre- 
scribed for the lease and sale of villein lands ^ 

Gases of peasants leasing and buying both peasant and 
demesne land are not infrequent in the manor court records 
of the thirteenth century.® Sometimes peasants tried to arrange 
the deal without the knowledge of the court, and it is possible 
that a number of such transactions escaped the court’s control. 
In her description of the court-records of St Albans,® Miss 
Levett gives first place to cases dealing with alienation of lands, 
which fill the pages of the registers from 1340 onwards. She 
also notes the predominance in these cases of small plots of 
land upwards of half an acre. From 1367 there begms a long 
series of disputes over whether villeins had the right to alienate 
their land without the consent of the court. Plainly such cases 
were common. Miss Levett notes the considerable influence 
which such small alienations had on the character of rent; 
they confused the allocation of labour services and led to 
commutation. 

What were the social results of the ahenation and leasmg-out 
of land? Who leases out land and who rents it'* Some investiga- 
tors have supposed that land was leased out by those holding 
full or considerable holdings, and was rented by the landless 
or near-landless people. Leasing thus levelled up unequal 
holdmgs. But was this so in actual fact? It is well known that 
inter-peasant leasing and alienation often take a different 
direction. The small peasant leases or sells his plot to the 
prosperous peasant who aims to profit from enlarging his 

^ Gesta Abbatum Monattem SancH Albani, i (1867), pp. 453-55 

* Of Select Pleas m Martoml Courts, ed F, W. Maitland 

> T,RHS , 4th Series, \uj Studtes tit Manorial Htstoty (1938) 
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holding In this way the leasing of land leads not to a levelling- 
up, but to a further diflFerentiation of peasant economies. 

The latter process seems to me the more probable A well- 
known passage from the records of the manor court of Elton^ 
indicates what may often have happened There the reeve 
Michael is accused by his fellow-villagers of using serf labour 
to mow his own meadow, to reap his own harvest, and to 
plough his own land. Furthermore, he lightened the villeins’ 
labour dues on condition that they sold or rented their land 
to him at a low price The jury found that the accusation 
was unjustified, but we are left with a different impression. 
We seem to see before us the figure of a ‘kulak’, who utilizes 
his position as reeve to round off his own possessions and to 
exploit the labour of his fellow-villagers, in which he is sup- 
ported by his own men in the hallmote. The peasants who 
accused him were fined, but the fine was reduced at Michael’s 
own request. Such generosity was probably evoked by the 
desire to hush up an unpleasant affair as quickly as possible. 
From being a safeguard of the interests of the village community 
at large the hallmote could easily become an mstrument for 
strengthening the peasant dlite. Jurymen were usually chosen 
from a small circle of mdividuals, it was easy to form a party 
of one’s own in the hallmote, which would make verdicts 
accordingly. 

We know that all sorts of petty alienations were carried 
through secretly without being registered in the records of 
the manor court. We have the impression that the manorial 
and communal authorities, and the more prosperous peasants 
who carried most weight in the court, sheltered one another 
in this activity, and that such transactions were largely carried 
through to the disadvantage of the poor peasants. All this 
compels one to suppose that the increased negotiability of land 
led to an intensification of differentiation between peasant 
economies, not to its moderation. 

Thus the information available in the Hundred Rolls and 
the manorial extents does not fully reflect the stratification 
of the thirteenth-century village. TTus applies particularly to 
villem holdings, for which these documents provide only the 

^ Maitland, op cU , p. 95. 
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original ‘official’ allocation ^ As far as free holdings are con- 
cerned, their fluidity is far better reflected in these sources. 
But even here not all cases of leasing are given. Thus the 
picture we get from statistics deiived from the Hundred Rolls 
will not be accurate. Its degree of inaccuracy depends on how 
far the process of disintegration of villein holdings had advanced 
by 1279. But in any case even a statistical analysis of land as 
first allocated gives sufficiently striking results. 

Stratification of Villein Holdings in the Hundred Rolls 

First let us consider villein holdings. I have repeated 
Granat’s calculations, not because I consider them to be 
inaccurate, but in order to bring in more detail ® To simplify 
the reckoning I divide all viUein holdings into five basic 
categories. In the first are holdings of over one virgate; in 
the second, those of one virgate; in the third, those of half a 
virgate, in the fourth, those of a quarter-virgate, and in the 
fifth, small holdings (cottages, crofts, tofts, eighths of a virgate). 
I have counted the comparatively mfrequent holdings of three- 
quarters of a virgate as virgates, those of one-third of a virgate 
as half-virgates. Where holdings are given not m virgates 
but in acres, I have counted holdings of 20 to 40 acres as 
one virgate, those of 10 to 20 acres as half a virgate, those of 
5 to 10 acres as fardels, and holdings of less than 5 acres as 
cottar holdings. Very small virgates (10 acres and under) 
I have counted as half-virgates, and their halves as fardels. 
In cases where cottar holdings were over 5 acres, I have put 
them up into the corresponding category. I have divided 
manors into three categories, according to their amounts of 
villein land. In Group A are included those manors where 
the area of villein land does not exceed 240 acres (two hides), 
in Group B those with viUein land between 240 and 360 acres, 
and in Group C those with villein land exceeding 360 acres. 

^ [The dwtmction between the ofiScial holding for the rent of which the tenant 
was responsible to the lord, and which was entered opposite his name in the 
public or private survey, and his actual working holding which might be quite 
different, is more easily e'cpressed in Russian than in English teiminology, but it 
IS h^ed that the distinction appears Grom the sense of the translation ] 

• In connection with the problem of the structural variations between large and 
small manors, I needed to ariive at the character of peasant holdings on manors 
of different sizes, and their economic role m each of the vaiious categories. 
Therefore, I have introduced into my calculations the division of manors into 
categories according to the amounts of viUem land on them. 
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My calculations relate to those counties covered by the 
Hundred Rolls — ^Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. 

My figures do not vary greatly from those produced by 
Granat. On the whole I gel a shghtly lower percentage of 
neai -landless peasants and a slightly higher one for half- 
virgaters, virgaters and holders of allotments over one virgate. 
The difference is probably to be explamed not so much by 
different methods of calculation (the calculation of villein 
holdings is comparatively simple) as by the fact that I have 
included in my material the Warwickshire surveys which 
Granat did not use. Some explanation of the heading ‘holdings 
of over one virgate’ is needed. The vast majority of these are 
only a little over a virgate, most often i or 2 virgates. Hold- 
mgs of 3 or 4 virgates are the rarest of exceptions 

In Table 10 we see, alongside a very considerable percentage 
of peasants with inadequate land, a comparatively small 
number of the peasants in the ‘top layer’. But this, as already 
indicated, may be deceptive. Let us recall Lenin’s table 
showing land held by, and land actually used by, separate 
groups of the peasantry in the Dnieper district in the 1880s. 
Companng the amounts of holdings in this table, we note 
there, too, only a shght differentiation as one nears the upper 
stratum. The average area of the holdings of the upper group 
is only 17.4 desyatms, not very different fi:om the holdings 
of the mam mass of the peasantry. But the peasants m this 
group had on the average 30 desyatins of purchased and 44 of 
rented land in addition to their holdings, that is on the average 
91.4 desyatins altogether. Lenin showed that it is pre- 
dominantly the rural proletariat that lets its land. The hold- 
ings of this rural proletariat are rented principally by the 
peasant bourgeoisie.^ 

Without having the least wish to draw parallels between the 
Russian village after the emancipation of the serfs and the 
English village of the thirteenth century, it seems highly 
probable that the development of the English village had 
begun to move along similar lines. We have already given 
some foundation for such a supposition. It seems that the top 

1 Lenin, ■S'.iy, 1, p. 173 {The Agranan Question m Russia at the End qf the Nine- 
teenth Centwy, i go8) , [The table quoted was based on Zematvo statistics of the 1 880s. 
The desyatm equals about s 7 English acres.] 
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Stratum of the villeins could extend the aiea of land in their 
use by renting land from the near-landless and the demesne, 
and that those with small holdings did not actually use all the 
land allotted to them. The Hundred Rolls give only a modified 
picture of the differentiation of peasant economies at the end 
of the thirteenth cenluiy. But even die diffeientiation of their 
nominal holdings gives us material for certain conclusions 
Noteworthy is the predominance of holdings of half a virgaie, 
which amount to 36 per cent of all the holdings taken into our 
reckoning. Virgates make up 25 per cent, holdings over a 
virgate only i per cent of the total. Thus a considerable 
majority of the peasantry — 62 per cent — aie sufficiently 
provided with land, 29 per cent are provided more or less 
inadequately Probably the holders of fardels, who usually 
had no draught stock and were not liable to labour dues 
requiring it, can also be added to the number of those in- 
adequately provided with land. They compose a comparatively 
small group of 9 per cent of the tot^. 

Tablb 10 


STRATIFICATION OF VILLEIN HOLDINGS, ACCORDING TO THE 
HUNDRED ROLLS 


County 

Overt 

virgate 

I vir- 
gate 

iwr- 

gate 

Joir- 

gate 

Petty 

allotments 

Total 

Huntingdonshire . . 

2 

535* 

1,554 

x6x 

mm 

3,473 

Cambridgeshire 


Ig 

45 

4 



X 

196 

X,602 

'll 


4, >97 

Bedfordshire 


5 

38 

4> 


— 

*5 

S48 

'31 

XIX 

505 



3 

50 

1 26 

20 


Buckinghamshire . . 

3 

*54 


I6I 

283 

836 

Oxfordshure 


19 

20 

33 


I16 

3,319 

>,493 

125 

948 

■7,000 

Warwickshire 

2 

46 

30 

2 

>9 


51 

731 

593 

127 

389 

1,891 


3 

38 

31 

7 

21 



173 

3,94° 

5,734 

>,378 

4,687 

15,902 


I 

35 

36 

9 

39 


Group A 

II 

534 

1,762 

79> 

2,113 

5,201 

Group B 

12 

10 

501 

34 

760 

>5 

127 

40 

652 

2,05a 

Group C 

150 

35 

8,915 

38 

3,208 

6 

460 

33 

1,932 

8,649 


2 

34 

37 

5 

22 



J- The -upper figure denotes the number of holdmgs, the lower one the percentage 
of the total this represents 
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We note a considerably greater fragmentation of holdings 
in the east than in the west, on which Granat had previously 
remarked. If we moved farther to the west, we should find 
even larger peasant holdings A villein holding of more than 
one virgate is a raie phenomenon in Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire and Bucfanghamshire, and does not occur 
in Bedfordshire In these counties the typical holding is the 
half-viigate. The percentage of peasants with too little land 
for subsistence is very considerable. True, in Bedfordshire 
the number (ao per cent) is below the average, but this is 
compensated by an exceptionally high percentage of fardels 
(26 per cent), so that the two together come to 46 per cent. 
The highest degree of fragmentation is in Cambiidgeshire, 
where small holdings make up 41 per cent of all villein hold- 
ings — 57 per cent if the fardels are added. 

East and West Contrasted 

If in order to bring out the implications more clearly we 
divide all villem holdings into, (i) those more or less adequately 
provided with land (holdings over i virgate, of i virgate, 
and of half a virgate), (a) those insufficiently or totally inade- 
quately provided (fardels and holdings less than five acres); 
and if then we divide the counties under consideration into 
two groups — ^the eastern (Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire and Buckmghamshire), and the western (Oxford- 
shire and Warwickshire) — ^we get the following ratios between 
the two classes of peasant economy; 

Eastern Group 

Huntingdonshire . . 60 : 39 

Cambridgeshire . . 44 : 57 

Bedfordshire . . 53 ; 47 

Buckinghamshire . . 47 ‘ 53 

51 : 49 

Western Group 

Oxfordshire . . 78 : 21 

Warwickshire . . 72 . a8 

75 : 25 

For all eounhes .. 63 : 37 
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The ratio is analogous if we compare the percentage of 
virgates and half-virgates in the eastern and western groups. 
Holdings of over a virgate have been included with the vir- 
gates. The first figure gives the virgates and the second the 
half-virgates, as percentages of the total number of holdings 
in the county: 

Eastern Gioup 


Huntingdonshire 

15 =45 

Gambndgeshire . . 

5 • 38 

Bedfordshire 

3 : 50 

Buckinghamshire 

18 : 28 

Western Group 
Oxfordshire 

48 : 30 

Warwickshire 

41 : 31 

For all counties 

21 : 37 


These figures speai clearly enough for themselves. The 
holding, the ‘natural wage* of the servile peasant, is con- 
siderably lower in the east than in the west. It is in the thickly 
populated east, where money-commodity lelationships had 
become more deeply rooted m agricultural life, that we find 
the small peasant holding. The low level of this “natural wage’ 
suggests that there was a higher degree of exploitation of the 
peasant in the east than in the west. Alongside this we must 
put the fact, previously noted, of the greater development in 
the east of the heaviest form of feudal rent — ^labour rent. 
It is common knowledge that the dues owed from a peasant’s 
holding were in some measure proportionate to its sizej never- 
theless the smaller the holding, the greater was the relative 
exploitation of the peasant. 

Varying Degrees of STRAxmaATioN on Different Types of 
Manors 

Before drawing further conclusions from the differences m 
the degree of stratification of the peasantry on a geographical 
basis, let us consider the differences that appear as between 
large and small manors. The majority of villein holdings belong 
to manors of Group C (manors with more than 360 acres, that is, 
12 virgates of villein land). Manors of this group have their 
own peculiar characteiistics. The percentage of full holdings 
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of I virgate is considerably above the average (34 per cent as 
against 25 per cent), the percentage of small holdings is below 
the average (22 per cent as agamst 29 per cent), and that of 
fardels is insignificant, but the percentage of half-virgates is 
close to the average Thus for a manor of Group C the ratio 
between peasant holdmgs adequately provided with land and 
those not so provided will be differeait from that established for 
all manors irrespective of size On such a manor, peasants 
inadequately provided with land will not be one-third of the 
total number, as Granat supposed, but only about one- 
fifth; even if we include the holders of fardels it only brings 
the figure up to a little over one-quarter (27 per cent). The 
peasantry more or less adequately provided with land, on 
the other hand, amounts to 72 per cent. 

The proportions on smaller manors are very different. On 
manois of Group B, where there is villein land of 240 to 360 
acres (8 to 12 virgates), the proportion of half-virgates is also 
close to the average, but the proportion of virgates is con- 
siderably lower than in Group C, being only 25 per cent. 
The percentage of small holdings, however, is considerably 
higher, amounting almost to one-third of all villein holdings 
(32 per cent). These characteristics stand out still more sharply 
for manors of Group A, where there is less than 240 acres of 
villein land. Here holdings of i virgate make up only 10 
per cent of all villein holdings, while small holdings rise to 
40 per cent. The percentage of half-virgates here again is 
little different fi'om the average. If we go further and subdivide 
off a further group, AA, of the very smallest manors, where 
there is less than 120 acres of villein land, the percentage of 
virgates on these falls to 5, that of half-virgates to 26, while 
the percentage of petty holdings rises to 52, and that of fardels 
to 18, which amounts to 70 per cent! 

If we compare the percentages of peasants adequately and 
inadequately provided with land, as we did for the separate 
counties, we get the followmg ratios for the different categories 
of manor: 

Group C . . . 73 ■ 27 

„ B . . . . 63 : 37 

» A .. . 45 : 55 

Sub-group AA . . . 30 • 70 
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The method of division into groups followed here does not 
correspond exactly with that used in previous chapteis for 
dividmg manors into large, small and average. But in any 
case our figures show clearly enough the considerable dilFeience 
between a large and a small manor in the numeiical relation 
between the different strata of peasants, especially if we take 
into consideration the fact that it is precisely the large manors 
that are distinguished by a high percentage of villein land. 
Hence, while confirming Granat’s observation of a high per- 
centage of peasants with land inadequate for subsistence, we 
observe also that a high percentage of near-landless villeins 
is characteristic chiefly of small manors. On large manors 
It IS not so high. This makes even more dubious the attempt to 
derive the stratification of the English peasantry from the 
natural pecuharities of the English soil. I shall not stop to 
analyse the differences between ecclesiastical and lay manors 
with regard to the size of their villein holdings. A higher 
percentage of virgates and half-virgates and a lower one of 
fardels and small allotments on church manors may be 
attributed to the more important part played by large manors 
on the church estates. 


Stratifioation of Peasant Free Holdings in the Hundred 
Rolls 

The calculation of peasant free holdings presents great 
difiiculties. First of all one has to exclude lands held by 
ecclesiastical bodies (this is not so difficult) and then those 
of lay estate-owners (which is very difficult). Then one has to 
piece together the holdings of the various peasants, since many 
of them have compheated holdings scattered over several 
manors. Thomas de Camera, whose land in the hundred of 
Fiendish (Cambs.) totals 70 acres, but consists of 25 diflerent 
holdings, is no exception. Inevitably the task of comparing 
the names of tenants involves the risk of combining the hold- 
ings of two peasants with the same name or of dividing up those 
of one peasant who had more than one appellation. But it is 
the only way to get even an approximate solution. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the difficulties mvolved m a reckoning of this 
sort, I have not been able to carry out calculations on all the 
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material provided by the Hundred Rolls, but have limited 
myself to a few hundreds, and in reckomng up complicated 
holdings I have not gone outside the bounds of the hundred 
with which I have elected to deal. This is evidently not 
altogether correct, since any individual peasant might hold 
lands m another hundred. But to take these into account 
would have further complicated my work and made possible 
fresh mistakes 

The following table summarizes my calculations, mdicates 
the hundreds which have been covered, and sums up the results 
for those counnes which are represented by several hundreds. 
I have used the same headings as for the calculation of villein 
holdings Since among free holdings the very smallest plots 
(less than three acres) play a larger part than they do among 
villein holdings, I have divided the fifth category (petty 
holdings) into two small holdings (3 to 5 acres) and very small 
plots (less than 3 acres) 

There are some inaccuracies m this table. We have reason 
to believe that m the Oxfoidshire surveys small holdings are 
sometimes omitted, and the same applies in part to the 
Buckmghamshire surveys. Thus for these two counties the 
percentage of small and very small holdings should be increased. 
For Warwickshire, on the other hand, the figures for these two 
categories of holdings are almost certainly exaggerated, since 
I had not at my disposal the names of the tenants, and so 
probably failed to put together small parcels of land which 
formed parts of one large holding For this reason the per- 
centage of large holdings m this county should be increased 
slightly. Furthermore, it should be noted that while in the 
case of villein holdings the majority of tenements classed as 
‘over one virgate’ amounted only to 1.5 to 2 virgates, in the 
case of free peasant holdings the upper limit is much higher. 
In Oxfordshire wc find free holdings of 5, 6, 7 or 8 virgates. 
In fact, the free peasantry are more sharply differentiated 
than the villeins. One is struck by the huge percentage in 
the eastern counties of peasants with insufficient land; in 
Cambndgeshire it reaches 68 per cent, and uses, if the holders 
of fardels are included, to 80, of which no less than 60 per 
cent are the very smallest plots — less than three acres. In 
Huntingdonshire the percentage of small holdings is lower. 
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but still great — ^52, or 59 induding fardclsj 42 per cent being 
under three acres. The percentage of those badly off for 
land falls as one moves to the west. In Bedfordshire it is 40, 
m Buckinghamshire 30 (or perhaps a little more). But in 
these counties the percentage of fardels is unusually high, and 
if their tenants are included in the class of those badly off 
for land, it brings the peicentage up to 66 in Bedfordshire 
and 60 (or a little more) in Buckinghamshire In Oxfordshire, 
however, the percentage of those inadequately provided with 
land IS not considerable, being only 20, or 27 including the 
fardel-holders. In Warwickshire we find a high percentage of 
poor peasants. Although the figure is probably somewhat 
inflated as a result of the mevitable inaccuracy of calculation, 
it IS still undoubtedly very considerable, and causes us to view 
the Oxfordshire figures with mistrust. Generally speaking, 
we have no reason to decrease the over-all figure of 47 per cent 
for small holdmgs; or 59 per cent including fardels; 37 per cent 
being very small holdings 

Holdings of a viigate and half a virgate, which are typical 
of the middhng villeins, are met with considerably less 
frequently among free tenants On the aveiage they make up 
only one-third of the free holdings calculated, the ratio 
by comparison with insufficient holdmgs (small holdings and 
fardels taken together) for the separate counties being as 
follows: 

Huntingdonshire 32 : 59 
Cambridgeshire . . 17 : 80 

Bedfordshire . . 31 66 

Buckinghamshire . 36 : 60 

Oxfordshire . . 53 : 27 

Warwickshire . . 36 : 55 

The greatest difficulties of all are involved when it comes to 
defining the top stratum of free peasant holdings. Our heading 
of ‘holdmgs over one virgate’ comprises only part, and probably 
the lesser part of this stratum, as it includes only individual 
free holdmgs. In actueil fact, as we have said, the large free 
peasant holding tended to turn into a small manor. In the 
eastern counties especially we can mark quite clearly the 
process by which large peasant estates were built up out of small 
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Table 11 


STRATIFICATION OF PEASANT FREE HOLDINGS ACCORDING TO 
THE HUNDRED ROLLS 


County and Hundred 

Over I 
vtrgate 

I vir- 
gaU 

^wr- 

gate 

i mr- 
gate 

AUot- 
mentsqf 
3-3 acres 

Allot- 
ments of 
less than 
3 acres 

HUNTINODONSinKE 







Normancross 

a 6 

44 

72 

26 

34 

157 


7 

is 

20 

7 

0 

44 

Hirstingstone 

so 

15 

27 


16 

54 


14 

1 1 

19 


11 

38 


46 

59 

99 

36 

50 

211 


9 

12 

20 

7 

10 

42 

Cambridgeshire 







Fiendish . 

9 

17 

42 

46 


291 


s 

4 

10 

II 

6 

67 

Chilford 

26 

35 

49 

61 

42 

278 


5 

7 

10 

12 

9 

57 

Staploe 


18 

32 

35 

22 

161 


6 

6 

11 

12 

8 


Stow 

8 

21 

53 

54 

35 

2 ^ 


2 

5 

*3 

«3 

9 

59 


60 


176 

196 

123 

966 


4 

6 

II 

13 

8 

60 

Beorordshire 

27 

1 18 

164 

243 

248 

130 


3 

13 

iB 

26 

26 

14 

Bdokikohamshirb 

12 

35 

57 

77 

27 

55 


5 

14 

22 

30 

10 

20 

OxFORDSinRE 







Bampton 

47 

9 » 

93 

35 

31 

38 


14 

27 

sB 

10 
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acquisitions Around them were formed complexes of depen- 
dent holdings both free and villein, paying rent to the ‘estate- 
owner*. 

Sub-tenancies 

The process of differentiation advanced more easily and 
rapidly among the free tenants than among the villeins, since 
here there was no obstacle to the formation of the peasant 
upper layer. It could not come into being so freely among 
villeins, where the acquisition and accumulation of land were 
under the control of the manonal administration, and where, 
according to Common Law (as Glanville understood it), such 
acquisitions could at any time be taken by the lord of the manor 
as the legal owner of all that belonged to his villein. A careful 
study of free holdings, therefore, is of especial interest in the 
study of the stratification of the feudal village. The processes 
taking place among the free peasants are almost as important 
for the study of the disintegration of the feudal order as are 
the better-known changes in the position of the villeins. 

A characteristic feature of the free holdings is theii instability 
and mutability ^ While villein holdings and even the dues 
attached to them appear without change for centuries, or 
with only insignificant changes, it is often impossible to 
recognize free holdings after the lapse of a generation, or some- 
times even less. This is not only because various forms of 
limited lease — ^for life, for a term of years, at the lord’s will — 
were counted as free holdings, but also because of the ease 
with which these tenures could be alienated or divided among 
heirs. Alienations of free holdings (or more often of parts of 
them), preserved a link between buyer and seller in the form 
of a symbolic rent and created within the limits of freehold 
intricate tenurial complexes Feebly linked to one individual 

^ According to Homans, ‘if we may properly (peak of a mam principle govern- 
ing the organization of families in the champion country of England, this piinciple 
was that an established holding of land ought to descend intact m the blood of die 
men who had held it of old ’ {Op «t , p 195). 

This idea is quite erroneous Where we notice phenomena of this order among 
villein holdings, they are due to the requirements of the manorial administration 
The domains of the king, of the ^at lords, and of middle and small freeholders 
are contmually bemg alienated. The domains of the church are inalienable, but 
this has no connection with ‘blood’. 
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by minute rents, they had no common organization. Such 
complexes of tenants ‘dependent’ on the same person are often 
found scattered over several vills and manors. 

Here, for instance, are the holdmgs of Walter Bonde, His 
name is purely peasant, perhaps he came from a serf (bond) 
family ^ He holds under various people — 60 acies at a rent of 
3J. 6d., I acre at 8i/, 3 roods at 3d, i acre at id, and i rood 
of meadow at id , altogether 62 ^ acres for the faiily low rent 
of 6Jd But he does not farm all this land; non tenet tn 
domtntco nm 14 acras What does he do with the other 48 1 
acres? In the Hundred Rolls we can trace 34 1 of them 
They are let out in small and very small plots to 19 sub- 
tenants, who pay small rents for them. Here is a list of these 
plots, and the rents paid for them: 

I acre at 2 id.; 3 acres at 3d ; 3 acres at 2|d.; i acre at id.; 
li acres at i^d ; i acre at 2d ; i acre at id.; 2 acres at 2d ; 
i an acre at id.; 3 acres at 3d , roods at id ; 3 roods of 
garden and i acre of croft at 4d , i acre at id.; 6 acres at 6d ; 
3 roods at id., 5 acres — ^rent unknown, i acre of arable, i 
rood of meadow at ijd.; 2 acres i rood of arable at 3d.; 
altogether 34! acres at 2 j. 11 id. I was unable to find any 
more holdmgs under Walter Bonde. For the untraced land 
(altogether 13 J acres) and for the 5 acres whose rent is un- 
known, one should add a further i j 7 id (the usual rent for an 
acre in the plots leased out by Walter Bonde is id.). Thus 
Walter receives firom his sub-tenants 4s Gjd. — exactly the same 
amount as he pays himself. A rent of id. an acre is very low. 
The income brought in by all these leases, 4s. Gjd, is insig- 
nificant Gan we call Walter an estate-owner, exploiting his 
feudally dependent peasants and receiving feudal rent from 
themi* Walter Bonde, like many similar husbandmen m the 
eastern counties, does not much resemble a ‘lord of the manor’. 
In his ‘demesne’, tn domtntco, he has only 14 acres, half a virgate, 
the typical peasant holding. His ‘tenants’ can by no stretch 
of the imagination be called feudal dependents. Their in- 
sigmficant rent does not look like a typical feudal rent. Further- 
more part of these small holdings come within other complexes 

p 
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resembling the holding of Walter Bonde himself. Most 
probably, then, we have before us a case of the sale of land in 
small plots, which under the provisions of feudal law at this 
time created subinfeudations, confusing to an extreme degree 
the structure of the feudal ‘ladder’ of holdings.^ The contract 
of sale itself, accompanied by the payment of gersuma, is un- 
recorded and so escapes us In other cases the rent received 
by the person selling land is far less than the rent which he 
himself pays to the lord for that land. Michael Woleward 
holds 25 acres at a rent of i mark. Eight of these he keeps as his 
‘demesne’; the other 17 are let out to 17 tenants. Their rent 
altogether comes to is 8Jd. only. Michael had to pay dearly 
for those 17 acres.® But fairly frequently there are cases in 
which the person letting land in free tenure receives for it a 
more or less considerable rent, many times greater than that 
which he pays to his lord. For example, Geoffrey de la Huse 
holds a virgate at a rent of a halfpenny and lets it to Stephen, 
son of Jacob, for 15 shillings * A large free tenant could receive 
a quite considerable sum of rent from his sub-tenants. It is 
under these conditions that a large tenants’ estate would 
assume all the hall-maiks of a small manor. 

There are hundreds of these sub-manors in the Hundred 
Rolls, not all of which grew up out of the holdings of prosperous 
peasants. Many originated in the breaking up of large manors 
due to division, partial alienation, and the setting aside of 
marriage portions Their owners form an intermediate group 
between the lesser kmghts and the rich peasants of free status, 
between whom, as we know, there was no sharp legal distinc- 
tion. The top layer of the free peasantry could pass over into 
the class of small knights; indeed, it was obliged to do so, since 
the law prescribed that persons having a certain revenue 
from their land must become knights. Not that the well-to-do 
freeholders were anxious for this honour; on the contrary, they 
tried to avoid it, as the transformation of simple socage into 
military tenure brought with it the threatening prospect of a 
number of fresh burdensome obhgalions (prmcipally marriage 
and wardship) 

^ This situation was ended by the Statute of Qum Embtons, 

464 5 R.H , 11, 330 
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Comparison of Stratification among Free and Villein 
Tenants 

Table 12 shows that differentiation had advanced much 
further among the free peasants than among the serfs. The 
vast majority — 73 per cent — of the typical middle peasants 
of the medieval village were villeins. But free holdings pre- 
dominate among the fardels and small holdings, as well as 
among the holdings of the rich peasants. Of course, the 
absence of data on the alienation of villein land and the omission 
from our figuies of the quasi-manoiial holdings of peasant type 
leave much that is unclear in our final results. The picture we 
obtam undoubtedly underestimates the extent of the differen- 
tiation in the medieval village. Even so the figures are expres- 
sive enough. The basic mass of the peasantry — ^the villein 
virgaters and half-virgaters — ^form a very numerous group 
among the 35,000 peasant holdings covered by our calcula- 
tions; but they cover at most only 35 per cent of the total 
number of holdmgs. Even if we mclude the free tenants of 
similar holdings, it only raises this percentage to 47 per cent 
Furthermore, although the virgaters and half-virgaters made 
up the mam body of peasants burdened with labour services, 
even among them money rents predominate over labour rent. 
Thus the percentage of the typical servile peasantry, perform- 
ing labour services and adequately provided with land, must 
be still further lowered Moreover, we must not foiget that 
behind the symmetry of virgates and half-virgates are as a 
general rule concealed actual working holdings with varying 
degrees of economic security. Both the composition of the 
family occupying the allotment, and unrecorded leases, could 
create considerable economic differences among the virgaters 
and half-virgaters. 

A far-reaching differentiation of the peasantry does not 
imply a far-reachmg capitalist transformation of the country- 
side. The near-landless peasantry develops under the condi- 
tions of feudal, manorial production. The formation of an 
upper layer among the free peasantry may be partially con- 
nected with processes taking place even in pre-feudal society, 
with the advance of early property differentiation, and may 
represent, as it were, certain elements of incompleteness m 
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the feudahzation of English society. But the beginning of the 
development of money-commodity relationships, and of the 
market for land, were of course bound to add force and speed 
to this process. Since, however, it took place under the condi- 
tions of feudal society, it took on feudal forms. We can speak 
not so much of the appearance of a rural bourgeoisie as of that 
of small manor owners. However, an analysis of the small 
manor will reveal embryonic forms of capitalist relationships, 
too, in the midst of this smgular social group 
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Our analysis so far leaves many questions unresolved. 
Conclusions based on the arable area of holdings are of limited 
value, for such acreage figures give only a partial idea of the 
peasant economy. We know next to nothing of the relation of 
arable and pastoral farming to one another — a i elation which 
varied greatly from region to region. Although the region 
studied is predominantly grain producing, stock-biecding 
must have played some part, especially on the hills of the soutli 
and in the marshes of the east We do not know the part played 
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in the countryside by non-agricultural occupations, though 
many names indicate the presence in the peasantry of persons 
doing non-agiicultural work.^ These names, it is true, are 
not always a reliable indication of the non-agricultural 
occupations which were bemg followed. Not every craftsman 
received a name from his craft; blacksmiths (who can be 
distinguished by the special dues they had to render) do not 
in the Hundred Rolls always have the name ‘Faber’ attached 
to them On the other hand, some of these names had already 
assumed the character of patronymics and we cannot be sure 
that every Taylor cut cloth or that every Cooper made barrels. 
However, the very abundance and variety of names indicatmg 
non-agricultural work remind us forcibly that our sources 
which fix the social position of the rural population purely 
on the plane of the arable field, give a far from full and very 
one-sided picture of the English village. Some of the counties, 
where in 1279 we see an abundance of very small holdings, 
have in the fourteenth century become places where the village 
textile industiy was developing (Cambridgeshire, for instance) 
Fmally, the economy of many villeins, and even more of the 
free tenants, need not have been based on arable faiming, 
or not on it alone 

We use the terms virgate, half-virgate and so on, but what 
degree of economic security do these represent for the peasant 
family occupying them^ Granat thought virgaters were ‘rich 
peasants’, exploiting the labour of hired hands Half-virgaters 
are, for him, ‘sohd’ peasants Other investigators have reckoned 
that a half-virgater could hardly make ends meet. Analysing 
the hving conditions of the English medieval peasantry, 

^ The textile industry is suggested by such names as Textor, Textnx, Diaper, 
Comber, FuUo, Fuller, Cissor, Webbe, Farmentarius, Napper, Taylur, Teynter, 
Tmetor, the leather-working industry by such as Tannur, Sutor, Sutrix, Gobeler, 
Pelter, Cirotecarius, the mctal-workmg, by Faber, le Ferrour, le Plumer, Iron- 
monger, the wood-working and buildmg trades by Carpentarius, Couper, Turner, 
Ceraentarius, Masun, Thechare, Pictor, the victualling businesses by Carmficus, 
Garnifcx, Cocus, Goquinarius, Braciator, Braciatnx, Baker, Pistor, Espicer; 
commerce is mdicated by the names Chapman, Monger, Mercer, Mercator, 
Mercatnx, Wollemonger, Commonger, Hanngmonger, Caperun, others speak of 
occupations rural though not agiicultural — Bercarius, Gardiner, Graziere, Porker, 
Vaccanus, Kuherde, Piscator, Venator, Molendinanus, yet others of various 
functions withm the manorial adimnistration and economy — Prepositus, Messer, 
Bedellus, Forester, Spencer, Wodeward, Hayward, Porter, there are even some 
like Barbedor, Medicus, Medica, Capellanus, Senptor, very frequently met vinth 
are the appellations Clericus, Clergis. 
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Bennett concluded that as a rule the peasant was poor and lived 
on the borderline of want, though a distinction should be 
drawn between the upper few and the mass.^ On the solution 
of this problem depends the way in which we aie to understand 
such conclusions as we have reached on the stratification of the 
peasantry. 

Estimates of Medieval Peasants’ Budget 

Here we aie faced with the very difficult question often asked 
but not yet satisfactorily answered, of the medieval peasant’s 
budget. The answer is not easy, but we may note some facts 
which, if they do not solve it once and for all, will at least shed 
light on some of its most impoitant aspects. 

J. T. ROGERS 

Rogers devotes many pages to proving that the English 
peasant m the Middle Ages was well off He attempts to deter- 
mine the income of a free peasant with 20 acres.® He uses as 
his starting-point the revenue which the loids of manors 
received from their lands. By this standard he reckons up 
the income from the land and common rights of the free 
peasant. His conclusion is that with a ‘capital’ of ;^I5 the 
peasant from his 20 acres makes ,^3 los. p.a., of which loj. 
go to paying his rent to the lord. Over and above this, he can 
earn another £i by working for wages at peak working times. 
Thus £4. net income is produced. Expenditure on food for 
the faimly Rogers calculates thus, four quarters of wheat 
{£i 3J. 6d), two quarters of malt for beer (7J. yd.), 800 lbs. 
of meat at Id, a pound (i6j. 8d.); for clothing he allows lys. 
All this, in ffis opinion, comes to £3 (really it is ^^3 4J lod). 
In this way the freeholder is left with £i over. Quite an idyllic 
picture — good food, including the roast beef of Old England, 
and £i over for spending-money But it is not difficult to see 
that such a result is produced offiy by stretching the evidence. 
Even if we accept Rogers’ own hypothesis, what the peasant 
has left IS not £i, but 15J sd But this, of course, is a trifling 
point. What is more important is that this extra £i can be 
earned only by day-labour ‘on the side’. Furthermore, Rogers 

^ 0 />. ett , p 335. “ History qf Agncultm and Pnees, 1, 683 
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has treated the expenditure side of the budget in an extremely 
simplified form But, most important of all, Rogers takes as his 
standard a free peasant If, instead, one takes a villein, whose 
rent is considerably higher than the supposed rent of the free 
tenant, then even making the most optimistic interpietation 
It will hardly be possible to make ends meet m his budget. 

I. I. GRANAT 

Rogers’ conclusions can therefore hardly be taken seriously. 
Granat’s attempt to reconstruct the budget of a peasant house- 
hold with fifl:een acres (a half-virgatc) under the three-field 
system appears at first sight more scientifically based Granat, 
who wanted to prove that the half-virgaters were ‘sohd’ 
peasants, comes to even more optimistic conclusions than 
Rogers. To fix an average for harvest-yields he uses Rogers’ 
figures for 1 1 manors of Merton College, in the years 1334-36, 
and in part follows Walter of Henley. Walter, however, depicts 
English agriculture not as it was, but as he thought it ought to 
be, and harvests such as he considers normal practically never 
happened Granat was also well aware that yields on peasants’ 
fields were lower than on the lord’s land, though even the 
lord’s fanning did not always produce such large harvests as 
those quoted by Rogers. According to Ballard,^ on the manor of 
Witney (Oxfoidshire) m the penod between 1340 and 1349 
wheat yielded 4i-7i bushels per acie, after sowing 2| bushels, 
whereas Granat assumes a yield of 10.2 bushels, after sowing 
2 bushels. 

Granat also follows with some simplification the Merton 
College evidence in calculating the division of the area to be 
sown under various crops. On the basis of the aveiage prices 
of 1340-50, he gives the total income from field crops of his 
half-virgater as ys. 8 d. But he adds a number of other 
items of revenue' — ^from hay, straw, garden land, kitchen 
gardening, stock, and various home crafts. In calculating 
these supplementary sources of revenue Granat uses the 
accounts of another seigmorial demesne, namely the manor of 
Fomcett (Norfolk) from 1272 to 1305,® Comparing revenue 
from com crops and revenue from meadow, woodland, and 

^OSSLH.v, iq2 

“ F G Davenport, TTte Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor (igo6). 
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Stock-breeding in these accounts, he reckons the first to be 
70 per cent of the total, the second 30 per cent But he then 
modifies these proportions, since, in his view, a much more 
important part would be played in a peasant budget by 
revenue from gaiden land and from stock, forgetting that the 
peasant had a far smaller revenue from hay, peat and wood 
than the manorial lord. Besides this, accoiding to Granat, 
the peasant could earn something extra by carting All this 
permits him to double the income which was allowed for 
gram crops, and to estimate the total income of a half-virgaler 
as ■£t\. 15s. 6cl, He then estimates the half-virgater’s expenses. 
He mentions that there are such expenses as forage for cattle, 
general maintenance of livestock, lepair and renewal of tools 
and buildings. He does not, however, include these in his 
calculation to obtain net income, but takes out of the peasant’s 
gross income only his money payments and dues to the lord, 
which, on his reckoning, should come for a half-virgater to not 
less than 10 shillings. Thus the half-virgater still has an income 
of £4 5s. 6d. This IS 20 per cent moie than Rogers’ fiee- 
holder with twenty acres Further, the sum of £4 5s 6d , 
representing the net income of the half-virgater, reckoned on 
the basis of the price of wheat, corresponds to 112 bushels. 
Granat reckons the half-virgater’s family at five persons In 
this case he would need, in order to maintain his family on 
purely vegetable food, 62 i bushels a year, or, on a mixed diet 
of animal and vegetable food, 45.5 bushels (the cost of the 
animal food is for some reason never calculated). 

In this way, concludes Granat, the income of a peasant 
holding with 15 acres is more than twice as much as the sub- 
sistence mimmum. Foi the half-virgater received in terms of 
wheat up to 225 bushels, that is, three to five times more 
than the subsistence minimum Therefore he still had left, 
after paying all expenses, 49.9 bushels of wheat if he lived on a 
purely vegetable diet, or 66 5 bushels, if his diet was mixed 
Translating this into money terms, we get £i i8j. or (on a 
mixed diet) £z gj. ^d over and above the subsistence level, 
which, accordmg to Granat, is determined solely by food. 

Ignoring such curiosities as the saving of i is, Qd, if the half- 
virgater’s family eats meat instead of bread alone, it is evident 
that Granat’s calculations inflate by all possible means the 
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income of the half-virgater, and minimize his expenditure. 
The translation of mcome fiist into money, then into bushels 
of wheat, and then back again into money, does nothing to 
clarify the matter, but only confuses it. Moreover, he ignores 
the fact that where part of the income of a half-virgater was 
translated into money (1 e when he sold some of his produce), 
the sale was usually made at pnces lower than those of the 
open market The loj which the peasant paid as rent 
corresponded to a much greater proportion of his income than 
Granat imagmes. In fact, the rent of a half-virgater, especially 
a villein, was usually much more than lOf In calculating 
amounts of rent Granat takes only the fixed payment {reddiius 
asstsae) plus the money value of labour services, and this sum 
IS actually fairly close to lOJ or even lower But the very 
source that he was using, ^ should have shown him that this 
did not by any means exhaust the payments which the peasants 
had to make The court revenues vaiy greatly from year to 
year, but on the average they are little lower than the tedditus 
assisae, while in 1274-75 and 1279-80 they are even greater. 
Granat also ignores the seignioiial monopolies The senes of 
‘sales’ (of pasture, wood, etc ) in the accounts really represent 
levies on the peasants Aid accounts for no small sum No 
consideration is given to seivitia foiinseca while tithes and the 
whole array of church dues are not taken into account. In 
short, we can without exaggeration double the allowance out 
of net income which Granat sets aside for money rent and dues. 

On a more careful inspection of Granat’s calculations, not 
only IS there nothing left of the surplus which the htilf-virgater 
is supposed to have, but even his subsistence level will probably 
have to be considerably lowered. It would not be often that 
wheaten bread and the roast beef of Old England appeared 
on the half-virgater’s table Moie probably he had to rest 
content with oatmeal porridge and black bread. 

N. S. B. GRAS 

Just as optimistic and unconvincing is N S B. Gras’s attempt 
to calculate the money budget of a peasant household.® Gras 
works out the budget of a virgater in south Crawley and that 

^ The ministers’ accounts of the manor of Forncett 

“ Etomtme and Social Htstoiy of an English Village, 69-74. 
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of a fardel-holdei in north Crawley. Like Granat, he bases his 
figures on data for the crop-yields of a lord’s economy. But in 
his calculations there are some interesting points which are 
worth attention. For his analysis he takes two years — one with 
a good harvest (1257-58) and one with a bad (1306-07). 
The Crawley virgater had a holding of 16 acres, which is 
about equal to the usual half-virgate (in my calculations I have 
included such virgates among the half-virgates). The faidel 
equalled 5^ acres 

Gras starts from the assumption that all surplus over what 
was required for consumption was sold by the peasant at the 
market puce prevailing m that year As opposed to Rogers and 
Granat, Gras, although inclmed to exaggerate the piospenty 
of the peasant and the rural labourer, considers that the peasant 
ate only indifferently well, and first and foremost that he did 
not eat wheaten bread. It is still assumed that he sowed wheat 
at his autumn sowing, with the object of selling the crop. 
Meat was not eaten by the peasant, or only that of beasts that 
had fallen sick or died Barley was used for making beei and 
bread, oats for making porridge From 5 acres of wheat the 
virgater might m a good year get in 5 quarters, 4 bushels of 
which went in payment of the tithe, while the rest was sold. 
Thus in the year 1257-58, the virgater might make 36s by 
the sale of his wheat (at 8 shillings a quarter). It must be said 
that both the crop-yield and the price given are exceptionally 
high. According to Rogers’ data, tlie average yearly prices of 
wheat throughout the whole of the thiiteenth century only 
twice rose higher than 8s., usually being considerably lower. 
The average price for the decade nearest to the year taken by 
Gras (1261-70) is 4.S. 8§d. Accoidmg to Gias’s own calcula- 
tions the average price of wheat in Crawley for the period from 
1231 to 1314 was 55. iid. a quarter.^ 

According to Gras, the income accruing from the sale of 
stock and ammal products was very considerable. In the Middle 
Ages a customary tenant in Crawley could keep on the common 
pasture 25 sheep, i cow, i horse, and unlimited numbers of 
pigs. Gras assumes tliat every half-virgater had 2 horses, 

^ One should not foiget that Gras takes a good harvest year, when prices could 
not be particulaily high The oats and barley were used in the peasant’s own 
economy, and were not put on the maiket 
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I of which could be sold each year, 25 sheep, 4 of which might 
be sold yearly; the wool from 10 sheep and 4 lambs could 
also be sold. Besides these, he had 2 cows, and 2 calves i of 
which might be sold, and 10 pigs, at least 4 of which could be 
sold. We see here that Gras is going beyond the himts indicated 
by the customs of Crawley. The sale of hides, of chickens, geese, 
eggs, milk and cheese could not bung in any considerable 
sum. On the whole Gras reckons the cash income from stock 
and the produce of stock at 25s 4^., which, together with the 
mcome from the sale of wheat, amounts to 6ij. 4^. Among 
items of expenditure we find 5^ allowed for rent and gd. for 
extra payments for pasturage. 7 h.us the net profit of the 
tenant of 16 acres came to 555. yd. 

In a bad harvest yeai (1306-07) the virgater could sell 
only one-and-a-quarter quarters of wheat at ys a quarter 
(cheaper than the good harvest year 1257-58). However, he 
sells the same amount of stock, including the horse, but at 
higher prices. His total income comes to 42^ 5^. His expenses 
remain the same, and he is left with 33J. 8d It is hard to 
understand how he managed to avoid buying oats and barley 
for the family larder, if the harvest for these crops was also bad 
However, it is possible that he had leserves 

For the fardel-holder the sale of produce from his beasts 
and poultry provides the whole of his money income He does 
not sow wheat and has only enough oats and barley to feed his 
family. At the same time, according to Gras, the fardel- 
holder maintains as large a complement of stock as the virgater, 
and sells as much stock as he does (the exception being that he 
has no draught stock). His money rent is less (2j. 8d.). Con- 
sequently, he is left with 15J. i id. m a good harvest year, while 
m a bad one he has to buy 4.3 quarters of oats and barley at 
4?. the quarter. In such a year he sells more wool, leaving 
none for domestic use. In this way he has a surplus of 6j. 9 Jd. 

How did the peasant spend his money? Gras lists the repair 
of buildings, purchase of tools, also the lures of the village 
inn and of St. Giles’ Fair, the purchase of spices and of 
medicines. The virgater had to repair his plough and his cart. 
He was able to buy himself a cap, and a coloured dress for 
his wife. The fai del-holder could not count on buying such 
things. The greater part of his clothing was made at home. 
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No wages are included in the fardel-holder’s budget He is 
too loaded down with labour dues and work on his plot to 
earn money on the side. The conclusion reached is as follows 
the viigater (holder of i6 acres) was faiily piospeious, the 
fardel-holder had only tlie bare necessities of life But it is 
only stock-breeding, based on the right of pasturage on the 
commons, that makes life easy for the one and possible for the 
other Gras adds that the peasants could rely on the help of 
the lord in case of need 

As we have seen, much in Gras’s figures is based on optimistic 
assumptions But in any case, the compaiative piospeiity of 
the peasants of the manor of Crawley is dependent on stock- 
breeding. It must be remembered that Hampshire is sheep- 
raising country, and Crawley a sheep-raising manor. On the 
downs there was plenty of grass, and the challcy soil was more 
favourable to the health of the sheep than the soil of damp and 
low-lying places But Gras himself states that the stock-breed- 
ing methods of Crawley weie fairly primitive, and did not yield 
high piofits. Very many ewes and heifers icmained barren. 
In spite of good soil conditions, tlic flocks weie constantly 
subject to disease. In the year 1355-56, the loid of the manor 
got 354 lambs from a totsil number of 475 ewes In 1365-66 
there was no cheese nor milk available for sale owing to disease 
among the stock. If things stood thus in the lord’s economy 
they could hardly be any better in that of the peasant. Gras’s 
calculations concerning the peasants’ revenue from stock- 
breeding therefore appear extremely dubious. But Crawley 
was exceptionally well placed for stock-breeding. What of the 
population of those villages not enjoying such favourable 
conditions? 


H. S. BENNETT 

An attempt to work out the budget of a half-virgater is made 
by Bennett.^ On the basis of new research, he reckons the 
average yield of a peasant virgate at 68 bushels of wheat, 95 
bushels of barley and 70 bushels of oats — 333 bushels in all. 
He assumes that these three varieties of grain were sown over 
equal areas After allowing grain for the next sowing, 163 
bushels are left. A sixteenth of these must be set aside as pay- 

^ op ctl,, chapter iv, especially 85 IT 
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ment for milling. This leaves 153 bushels. He does not think 
It necessary to allow for tithes, smces these were, as Lennard 
has shown, taken as sheaves from the harvest-field and were 
not counted when the yield was reckoned up. Bennett finds it 
difficult to determme the annual consumption of giain in a 
peasant household, even using as a basis the issues of com 
made to the workers on the demesne, as recorded in ministers’ 
accounts These issues usually came to 36 bushels a year, but 
It is not clear whether this was for an individual worker or a 
whole family. Bennett leans towards the latter supposition. 
In any case, the virgater gets m much more grain than he 
needs for home consumption. Bennett takes it that the virgater 
did not eat wheaten bread, but sold his wheat, receiving (at 
Rogers’ average prices for the years 1261-1400) 35s. for 
his 48 bushels. 

But Bennett admits that these calculations are too optimistic. 
The harvest is reckoned on a very high standard, and not every 
year was a good one Besides, this is the income of a virgater — 
one of the village aiistocracy. 

But the revenues of the villem do not begin and end with 
his income from the sale of giam. The stock resources of the 
peasant present one of the hardest problems, since there could 
be very considerable variations, depending on the character 
of the locality. Furthermore, the high mortality among the 
stock due to epidemics and the difficulties of providing fodder 
during the winter has to be taken mto consideration, Bennett 
lists sources of food' — oxen, cows, sheep, pigs, hens, geese, also 
game (poached), fish (m spite of prohibitions on fishing) — 
and comes to the conclusion that the virgater was quite well 
able to support his family and still have something over for 
sale or exchange. But this apphes to the virgater; and the 
greater part of the villagers held smaller holdings. If one 
lakes 30 to 40 bushels as the minimum amount of gram 
required to live on, 5 to 10 acres (and nearer 10 than 5) was 
the minimum holding that could provide a livelihood. On 
smaller holdings side earnings became a necessity Bennett 
does not detail the dues paid by the peasant to his lord and to 
the slate. He supposes that a considerable part of the ruial 
population lived on the borderline of want. 
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Author’s Conclusions 

All the attempts to calculate the budget of an English 
medieval peasant which we have reviewed have one common 
feature — an undet estimation of the feudal exploitation of the 
peasant. Calculations are either pcrfotmed for a fieeholdei, or, 
if not, the villein’s dues are given anything but fully. This is 
partly to be explained by the tendentiousness of some of the 
sources; but it must be aclimtled that often the histoiians, too, 
make incomplete calculations. 

As has already been shown, government and manoiial suiveys 
commonly specify only part of the dues which the peasant, 
the villein especially, had to pay to the lord, thus conceahng 
large amounts of money and produce rent. Furthermore, one 
must allow for payments to the state, which usually remain out- 
side our field of vision, unless they have been manorialized. 
Among these should be noted the payments for view of frank- 
pledge, scutage, hidage, contnbutions to the sheriff, payments 
to the hundred and to the county, and many others. Further, 
the peasant was liable to pay levies to the church. Gras allows 
for tithes, but Granat and Bennett ignoic them. Even if 
Lennard is nght m thinking that tithes need not be taken into 
account in calculating the peasant’s budget,- since they were 
taken direct from the field, while the reckoning up of the 
harvest was done in the bam,^ they were still a heavy burden 
on the peasant, and were not the only payment made for the 
benefit of the church. The spiritual revenues of the church 
also included payments for various services, as well as offerings 
on feast days. 

Another point which was liable to play an inci easing part 
in the expenses of the peasant should not be forgotten. The 
help of the lord, or of a rich neighbour, in lean years or in 
case of economic difficulties of any sort, was not given for 
nothing The small and middle peasant became more and 
more involved in debt The paymg off or working off of debt 
to the landlord or rich peasant cannot be left out of a calcula- 
tion of the peasant’s expenditure. This indebtedness was 
particularly likely to increase as money lent became more 
widely developed. Fmther, one must not forget all kinds of 

‘ Ecottomtc Journal, Supplement, Feb , 1936. 
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illegal levies made by the manorial administration. These 
only occasionally found their way into the records of the 
manor courts. Bnbes, extra work, even the surrender of part 
of one’s land at a low rent — all these were ways of avoidmg 
inteiference from the manorial admimstration. Finally, even 
the temptations of the tavern and the fair, of which Gras 
speaks, transferred part of the peasant’s mcome to the lord’s 
pocket, since to him belonged the assize of ale and the profits 
of the fair. It is not easy to list all that the feudal manor, 
the church and the state took from the peasant, bui in sum it 
must far exceed the figures with which Granat and Gras work. 

On the other hand, caution is necessary in calculating the 
revenue of the villeins. The yield from peasant land is low, 
because the lord takes the manure for himself, because he 
' disorganizes work on the peasant’s fields by taking away every 
available pair of hands at the most vital working times, and 
because he takes potential labour away from the peasant’s 
holdmg to work in his own household Bad harvests must have 
been more frequent on the peasant’s holding and their effect 
more catastrophic, since we cannot suppose that a half-virgater, 
for instance, had any significant reserves. The peasant could 
count on the help of die lord or of a iich fellow-villager, but this 
help was not given for nothing, and repayment became a fresh 
burden. As &e date for paying his money rent approached, 
he might be obliged to sell his com on the market at low prices 
to secure ready cash. All the budget reconstmctions err m 
exaggerating the degree of production for the market m the 
medium peasant’s economy. The lowest percentage of money 
rents in the thirteenth century was amongst virgaters and 
half-virgaters. The development of a monetary economy fell 
heavily on preasely these peasants. ‘Only m good years and 
under particularly favourable conditions is the independent 
husbandry of this type of peasant sufficient to maintain him, 
and for that reason his position is a very unstable one. In the 
majority of cases the middle peasant cannot make ends meet, 
wiAout resorlmg to loans to be repaid by labour, etc., without 
seeking ‘subsidiary’ earmngs on the side, which also paitly 
consist of selling labour power, etc.’^ 

We must, of course, note those factors in the peasant economy 
* V. I. Lenin, S,W, 1,-p 235 
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of which no details aic lecoided, such as the part played by 
pastoral farming and by all kinds of local industries, variations 
in the size of the virgate, in its fertility, and in the nature of 
the links between the peasant and the market. Without 
stretching the evidence, we can assume that the villein half- 
virgaters, and still more the virgateis, could have made ends 
meet without great difficulty, had it not been for the weight of 
feudal exploitation. It was this which not infiequently took 
from them almost all their surplus product, hindered them from 
raising the techmeal level of their farming, put them at a 
disadvantage in relation to the market, created an oppressive 
atmosphere of insecurity both of their persons and of their 
property, and threatened any reserves they might accumulate. 
But the occupier of a quarter-virgate (5-10 acres) could not — 
according to the calculations of Bennett, which cannot be 
called pessimistic — ^maintam himself on the produce of this 
plot, even without paying dues. Bennett reckons that the 
subsistence level, in terms of land held, comes somewhere 
between 5 and 10 acres, probably nearer the latter.^ It can, 
perhaps, be taken to he somewhere near 10 acres, admitting 
of couise the extreme relativity of such general pronounce- 
ments ® And the half-virgate is tlie typical peasant holding. 

The main body of the Enghsh peasantiy, the villeins occupy- 
mg virgates and half-vii gates, weie not lich, solid peasants, 
but a middle peasantry crushed by feudal exploitation. The 
Ramsey cartulary mentions the case of a virgater who wishes 
propter tndigenUam to hire his services to the abbot as a plough- 
man.® The half-virgater might not have draught stock — ei st 
non haheat animal quo posset araie, hceat ei Uitmare unam havam 
Jrumenti^ There was not (as Rogcis thought) a general 
improvement m the position of the English peasantry in the 
thirteenth century as a result of which even the cottar could 
earn good wages in the lord’s service The latest investigations 

^ op. at , 95 

” In the middle of the fourteenth century a bovate (tliat h, half a vugate), 
still less a half bovate (fardel), was not accounted sufficient to provide a livelihood. 
In the parliament of 1354 (28 Ed III) the Commons complain that labourers take 
up a bovate 01 half a bovate of land from the lord, m older to have a pretevt for 
not hiring themselves out as the Statute of Labouieis demands, and in actual fact 
do hire themselves out in their free time foi money payments prenent bovees de 
terre ou dany bovee da seignours gueU n'at pas i^canae pur ««v daunt mure ou estre 
occupez Rot Paif,n, afii. 

» C Ram 1, 473 ^ RH,u, 616. 
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do not justify such optimism Miss NeilsoUj while describing 
the thirteenth and the early fourteenth century as the period 
of the greatest prosperity of manorial economy (‘a golden age 
for the lords,’ ‘the heyday of a great estate’), is very doubtful 
whether this prospeiity was equally advantageous to the 
peasant ^ The free peasant was not altogether free. He paid 
feudal rent, was often bound to attend the manor court along 
with the villeins, shared the common lights of the viUems, was 
m one degree or another subject to the manorial admimstia- 
lion, and was sometimes liable to render certain labour services. 
But his dependence was less burdensome, his rent as a rule was 
less heavy, he enjoyed personal freedom and certam guarantees 
of his property nghts. Accumulation of reserves was easier 
for him. That is why the formation of a peasant upper rank 
proceeds more quickly among the free tenants 
Undoubtedly the large hereditary free tenant, not obliged by 
law to attend the hallmote, bound only — and that not always — 
to the lord’s special court for free tenants, paying only a 
symbolic rent of a few pence or a pair of gloves, entitled to 
defend his personal and property rights against his lord in the 
king’s couits, and free to alienate and to bequeath his holding, 
was something very like the owner of his land, in so far as the 
concept of ownerslup is compatible with the system of feudal 
tenure His place on the feudal ladder was sometimes hard 
to determine, especially if his holding, as often happened, 
consisted of many portions of land held from different lords. 
But lower in the scale of free tenants we find cottars, whose 
position was so far indistinguishable from that of the unfree 
cottars that the manorial admmistration sometimes does not 
distinguish them, and sees no inconvenience m this, since their 
role on the manor was exactly the same. In the vast majority 
of cases we cannot determine exactly the connection between a 
particular free tenant and the manoiial organization. The 
fact that the obligation to attend the manor court is not 
mentioned, does not piove that the obligation itself did not 
exist. Merchet, heriot and so on are generally not mentioned 
in the Hundred Rolls among the dues of free holdmgs. There- 
fore the main, if not the only, material by which to judge the 
degree of feudal dependence of a free holding consists of the 
^ Camb Eeon, Hut , i, 466 
Q 
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information on the extent of the money rent (and other forms 
of rent, if these are present),* which it owed 

We have seen® tliat on the manors of the Earl of Norfolk 
the figure given for reddilus assisae together with the money 
value of labour services accounts for not more than half the 
total rent which the villein in fact paid to the lord. The other 
half was made up of aids, payments on account of the lord’s 
monopoly rights, and lolls which are iccoidcd in the accounts 
but usually not in the surveys. But while m the case of the 
villein about half his rent is concealed by the surveys, in that 
of the free tenant we can say that his fixed rent, m the majority 
of cases, represented the major portion of his dues, and hence 
that It is possible to judge the degree of his exploitation by the 
amount of his rent. 

Variations in the Burden of Rent on Different Types of 
Holdings 

What was the degree of exploitation of free holdings as 
compared with villein holdings'* Table 13 enables us to com- 
pare the average rents of fiice and villein holdings A quick 
glance through the table is sufficient to show that villein 
holdings are incomparably more heavily buidcncd with rent 
than Iree holdings. The villein virgate and half-virgate 
carry rents on the average two-and-a-half times heavier than 
those of free holdings of the same size; villein faidcls have rents 
twice as heavy as those of equivalent free tenements; only in 
the rents of small holdmgs is there no particular distinction 
observable, though even here the load on the villein holdings 
is somewhat heavier. As has already been said, part of the 
dues for both villein and free holdings escapes calculation. 
This hidden part is much smaller in the case of free tenants, 
who did not usually pay aid, were not subject to the seigniorial 
monopolies, were far less tied to the manor court, and were not 
as a rule liable to pay taxes on the sale of stock, pannage, and 
many other levies which taken together bore heavily on the 
villeins H^nce it seems clear that the villein virgate and half- 

^ The reservation must be made that the amount of fixed rent {teddttus awae) 
plus other, mostly very mmoi, dues, does not represent an exhaustive survey of all 
the forms of feudal exploitation to which a free holding was liable. Thus all the 
conclusions based on this material are oidy appioximate. 

> Above, pp. 164^-7 
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virgate bore on the average a load three or four times as heavy 
as that of the free holdings of equal size. 

This constitutes a fundamental economic difference between 
free and villein tenure. If, on the whole, feudal rent devoured 
almost entirely the surplus product of the villein, in the case of 
the freeholder it left a certam part still in his hands, and thus 
there were far greater possibihties of accumulation for him than 
existed for the villein. And we must further note the greater 
legal security for the accumulations of a freeholder 

It IS not difficult to see that as a rule the larger a free holding 
was, the lighter comparatively was its rent In Cambridge- 
shire, holdings of over one virgate on the average pay a lower 
rent (in absolute terms) than holdings of one virgate. Rent per 
virgate is on the average half as much for holdings over one 
virgate as for those of one virgate; in some hundreds (Thame, 
Normancross) it is little more than a quarter. But the rents of 
half-virgates are proportionately higher than those of virgates. 
This, as is well known, also apphes to villein holdings. 

The table also confirms and amplifies the observation 
already made that the exploitation of villein holdings in eastern 
England is greater than in counties further to the west, and 
that in the east villein households were less well provided with 
land. The most oppressive form of rent, labour rent, bulked 
larger among the dues of villeins in the eastern counties, in 
spite of the greater development there of a monetary economy. 
The rent of a virgate in the Oxfordshire hundreds included in 
our calculations is, on the average, two-and-a-half times lighter 
than the corresponding rent in the Huntingdonshire hundred 
of Normancross. The rent of a half-virgate in Huntingdonshire 
is nearly twice as high as m Oxfordshire ^ Since the amounts 
of other feudal levies are unknown it is difficult to reach a final 
conclusion, but in any case our figures confirm yet again the 
observation made earhcr, that the feudal exploitation of the 
unfree peasant is heaviest in the regions of the greatest develop- 
ment of money-commodity relations. 

They also provide partial confirmation of another observa- 
tion — ^viz. that it is in the eastern counties that the distinction 

^ It may be that some pait in this is played by the comparatively small size 
of an Oxfordshue vugate, which is on the average about 25 acres But differences 
m the average size of villem virgates are still not enough to explam the diffetences 
m the amount of rent. 
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between fiee and villein holdings is most sharply expressed. 
The difference in amount of rent between villein and free 
holdings is more considerable in Gambiidgeshiie, where the 
rent of villein virgates is almost three times that of free virgates, 
in Huntingdonshire, where it is more than three times, and in 
Bedfordshire, where it is almost five-and-a-half times as heavy, 
til an It is in Oxfordshire, where the rent of a free virgate is 
only about half as much as that of a villein virgate. While 
there are very considerable differences between the rents of 
villein holdings in the east and those in the west, we do not 
see any such difference in the rents of free holdings. The 
average rents of free holdings m Bedfordshire and Cambridge- 
shire are lower than those in Oxfordsliire, and those in 
Huntingdonshire are only a little higher (if one does not 
count the exceptionally high rental of free half-virgates in 
Huntingdonshire) . 

From this the conclusion may be diawn that the growth of 
feudal rent affected free holdings but little, and that so far as 
villein holdings are concerned it pioceeded more rapidly in 
the cast, m connection with the lapid growUi of money- 
commodity relations. 

In the case of small holdings the distinctions between free 
and villein and between cast and west, arc considerably less 
marked, though on the whole villein holdings arc again some- 
what more heavily burdened. But averages have only limited 
significance when obtained from a wide range of figures, as is 
the case with the rents of free holdings. It is more profitable to 
study them in all their variety, as set out in Table 14, than in 
averages. 

A glance at this table shows that (he smallest rents are 
owed from the largest holdmgs (over i virgate). These insigni- 
ficant rents (Group V) sire numerically piepondcrant in all 
the counties covered, and even (with unimportant exceptions) 
in the individual hundreds. For holdings of one virgate the 
most common rents are less than is. or between is. and 
(these, too, represent very insignificant amounts, even at theur 
upper hmit averaging only about zd. per acre). On the whole 
rents of less than 5J. account for about 60 per cent of tlic rents 
of free holdings over one virgate, and almost as high a percent- 
age of the rents of holdings of i virgate. For holdings of half a 
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viigate rents of n. to 5J. predominatCj i e. id. and 6 d. per acre; 
but even here the very small rents account for 30 pei cent of 
the total Furthermoic, among these holdings with light 
rentals many do not pay any rent at all; their obligations to 
the lord are hmited to attendance at court, and the rendering 
oiforinseea servitta. In the Bedfordshire surveys, for example, 
there are 22 holdings of over i virgate owing rents under one 
shilling, but of these 14 paid no rent money at all. 

Among the large free holdmgs, on the other hand, we find 
a certain number with qmte high rents, paying £i or more. 
They are not numerous, less than 10 pei cent of the total, 
and may be due to special peculiaiities of tenure, indicating 
the development of leasehold (for terms of years, for life, or at 
the lord’s will). For instance, the only large rent among the 
large-scale holdings in the Gambndgeshire hundred of Whittles- 
ford {£s 6 s. Sd fi:om 58 acres) is paid by a life-tenant. In 
other cases high rents are connected with fee farm. Such 
cases occur occasionally in the Hundred Rolls, but the entries 
are so summary that it is impossible to establish any consistent 
connection between high rents and tenure for a hmited term. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that many cases of high rents occur 
among holdings for life, for terms of years and at the lord’s 
will. In the hundred of Chadlington (Oxfordshire) one vir- 
gate held at the lord’s will pays 15J. (the average rent of a 
virgate being 5r. 5^.), virgatra held for hfe pay 13J. ^d. and 
13J., while other holdings for life of single virgates in the same 
bundled pay 6 d., or in two cases only id. In the hundred of 
Banbury two holdmgs for life of 4 vugates each pay i lb. of 
cummin and scutage; but m the same place 2 virgates pay 
£2 os. od^ 

The Origins of Free Rents 

It is also possible that m some cases high rents indicate the 
recent conversion of villein into free holdmgs. This seems 
particularly likely when the tenant has also to fulfil some 
specifically villein obligations. But here, too, the evidence in 
the Hundred Rolls is too scanty for certain conclusions. Among 
villein obligations, only labour dues are normally mentioned, 

u, 707. 
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and in the case of free holding these are, on the whole, rare 
and insignificant, amounting only to two or three days’ boon 
work Labour dues occur most frequently among the small 
holdings, and are more often linked with low money rents than 
with high. It has already been noted that labour dues for free 
holdings occur more frequently in the west (in Oxfordshire 
and Warwickshire) than in the east, but even there they are 
very insignificant.’- The Hundred Rolls do not usually give us 
any indication of why a particular fi:ee holding pays a high or a 
low rent. Nevertheless, we can establish some of the factors 
which determine the levels of peasant free rent. Among these 
we may note: 

I. The origin of the free holding; i.e whether it was an 
ancient money-rent-paying holding with a rent fixed long ago, 
or the result of a more recent contract; whether it was formed 
by the leasing of part of the demesne, by assarting, or out of a 
■villein holding on which the labour dues had been commuted.® 

2 The terms of tenure, i.e. whether the holding is hereditary, 
for the holder’s life, for a term of years, or at the lord’s will. 
In other words, whether it is free tenuie in the strict sense of 
the word, or what later came to be called leasehold. 

3. The conditions obtaining when the holding last changed 
hands. In a number of cases a specified rent was not fixed 
once and for all for the holding. When the holding changed 
hands, the rent might be altered by contract between the 
old and the new tenant. In some cases the transfer of a holding 
might really be a sale and purchase, but concealed owing to 
the usual practice of enfeoffment for rent In this case the 
rent might be reduced to the formal payment of a trifling sum 
aimually, the real price of the land ha-ving been paid in one 
sum at the time of alienation. This payment is sometimes 
given the name gersuma. Gersumae are also paid when villein 
holdings are alienated and sometimes, particularly m the 
fourteenth century, involve quite large amounts Here the 
payment undoubtedly represents an important supplement to 
feudal rent. But in the case of the alienation of a free holding 

* The Plundrcd Rolls sometimes onut petty labour dues of freeholders, 

’ Vmogradoif notes that a low rent may indicate that tenurial relations arose 
not fiom the surrender of land to the lord, but from the voluntary subordination 
of the holder to the lord, m which case the rent is only neogntlto — the recognition 
of dependence on the lord’s patronage Gf. Vdlatrtage, 347-48. 
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the payment ot gersuma often (though not always) indicates 
the compounding of the obligation to pay rent. 

The Hundred Rolls often mention the sale and purchase of 
holdings. The teim used is, acqutsilus, acquired holdings In 
the Statute of Qim Emptores (1290), those acquiring free 
holdings are buyers, emptores In an interesting document 
from the muniments of the manor of Wotton Undeiwood m 
Buckinghamshire, dating from the middle of Edward I’s 
reign, ^ the lord of the manor, who is letting a plot of land 
(plaeea), even bieaks the links binding the alienated land to 
die manorial organization. For the holding so alienated the 
fairly high rent of gj. has to be paid, but in return the holder 
is freed from all other manorial payments and obligations. 
A gersuma of 36J. M , i.c. twelve times as much as the rent, is 
paid at the time of alienation; but even then, after the pay- 
ment of gersuma, quite a high rent remains. But more often 
the gersuma paid over prae manibus is the main consideration, 
and the rent is reduced to nominal lecognitio. For instance, 
Peter Rokele hands over 6| acres, scatteicd over the open 
fields, in return for a gersuma of 10 marks and 10 shillings 
{■£>1 V 2.nd an annual rent of id. legalu monetae ® The 
holding surrendered does not have to carry any other manorial 
services, evidently they arc all compounded for by the high 
gersuma of approximately £1 is, id. per acie. In transactions 
of this iOTtforinseca setvUta might or might not be bought out. 

Among the manorial free tenants theie are people who make 
a business of accumulating land. Putting down a more or less 
high gersuma, tliey pay practically no lent to the lords of the 
manors. Thus at the end of the ’80s or during the ’90s of the 
thirteenth century very active buyeis of land appear on the 
manor of Wotton in the persons of a certain Petci Spillman of 
Wodeham and his wife, Margeiy. Eighteen documents have 
been preserved recordmg the acquisition by them of small 
plots of land, for geisumae of 10, 20 or 40 shillings For these 
acquired plots they paid no rents except various fonnseca 
serdiia. 

Analogous cases are by no means rare in the Hundred Rolls. 
An example of a considerable property amassed in small 

_ ^ F M Powicke, ‘Observations concemant le franc tenant anglais au XIII® 
si&cle’, Receuils de la SonSte Jean Bodin, 111 (103B), p 31 1. 

* Ibtd,, p aa6. Compare Vinogradoff, Vulmnage, p. 348, 
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scraps IS provided by the estate of Roger of Wdley in Bedford- 
shire, which IS described in part of the Hundred Rolls, but 
even more fully in an inquisition post Mortem ^ This estate 
consisted of almost 50 holdings, small for the most part, held 
under various people on various manors, and comprised more 
than 200 acres. The well-known fragmentation of peasant 
holdings (and often of the demesne as well) into small strips 
made more easy the acquisition of land in small parcels. Thus 
a system which was originally intended to ensure the equality 
of allotments now facihtated the growth of inequahty. 

The lord of the manor himself might become a buyer of 
free holdings, particularly as he occupied an especially advan- 
tageous position foi such activities. Thus in Wotton in the 
reign of Edward I this was done extensively by the family of 
the lords of the manor, the Grenvilles. But while the purchase 
of land with getsuma paid prae mambus created low rents in a 
number of cases, transactions which raised the rent of free 
holdings were also possible. The purchase of rents is not a 
rarity at the end of the thirteenth century. Powicke mentions 
such a transaction at Wotton between the lord of the manor, 
Richard Gienville, and his freeholder, W. Olive, in which, 
in return for a single payment by Richard of 10s., Olive was 
bound to pay him lod. a year on one of his holdings in Wotton. 
There are many similar cases in the Hundied Rolls. 

These transactions illustrate how the payment of a definite 
sum prae mambus might influence the amount of free rent. Greq,t 
caution must therefore be observed in drawmg conclusions 
concerning the origm of a rent from its amount But it is 
important in any case to have established that a very consider- 
able percentage of peasant freeholders paid exceptionally low 
rents. High rents are exceptional, especially in the upper 
categories of peasant holdings, and this suggests that the 
more prosperous section of the peasantry used their wealth 
to buy out their rent by making a smgle cash payment. 

Among the free holdmgs on many manors covered by the 
Hundred Rolls, Vmogradoff noticed the same symmetry that 
characterizes vfilein holdings ® These free holdings are viigates 
or half-virgates with identical dues. Against those who attri- 
buted this symmetry to the freeing of villein lots, Vmogradoff 
1 G Ed I, File 22-2. “ VtUamage, 337. 
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argued that most of the free holdings involved paid only a low 
rent (a mere reiognitio), whereas commutation means the re- 
placement of labour dues by a more or less equivalent money 
rent. Although a final solution of tliis problem is not possible 
on the basis of the material provided by our souiccs, I am not 
altogether convinced by YmogradolT’s arguments, which are 
influenced by his tendency to find eveiywhcic traces of the 
ancient free community. The tiansfoimation of a villein into 
a free holding might be, and fiequcntly was, accompanied by 
the buying-out in part or m whole of the landlord’s rights, 
and the object bought out might be not only the unfiee 
character of the holding, but part of the i ent In spite of the fact 
that at Common Law the villein could not own personal 
property, and, according to GlanviIIe, could not buy his 
fieedom, among the upper ranks of peasants both accumula- 
tion of resources and purchases of fi-ecdom took place The 
lords, of course, tried to cxtiact from the villeins their accumu- 
lated savings, by means of entry fines and aids which were often 
at the lord’s will It is possible, also, that in some cases they 
might be compelled to purchase tlicir freedom, as provided 
for in the famous mdonmnee of Louis X.^ 

The large sums sometimes paid over as gersuma for fi-ee 
holdings compel us to consider how such sums could have been 
accumulated. Was not some part played hcie by money 
accumulated in the towns, either through the buying up of land 
by townsmen, or, more probably, through credit given by 
usurers? There is evidence that money accumulated in the 
towns had already begun to have some influence on the country- 
side For example, a certain John of London holds the manor 
of Bladon from the king.** Sometimes tlie usurer might also 
be a lord, buying up the rents of free holdings, and the holdings 
themselves. The lord, it seems, used the feudal rent he received 
firom his tenants to increase this rent further, or to take over 
land ftom his tenants. 

Conclusions 

In summing up, wc must emphasize once again the extremely 
varied composition of free holdings, even if wc limit our view 

^ Gf. H. Sie, Jjs Classes JRurales et le lligime Domamal en Ftame (igoi), p. 242. 

* R.H., ii., 851. 
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only to holdings of peasant type. This complicated grouping 
includes holdings with very varied forms of dependence, some- 
times coming very close to villemage. But on the whole there 
is a sharp distinction between villem and free holdings. This 
does not preclude, however, a certain ‘unfreedom’ in the case 
of a free holding which may vary, as Marx says, ‘from serfdom 
with forced labour to the point of a mere tributary relationship 
( Tnbutspjhchhgkeit) 

The characteristic features which distinguish the free 
holding from the serf holding, the free tenant from the villein, 
are: 

I. The predominance among free holdings of But 

money rent also occurs among villem holdings with commuted 
rents. 

3. The predominance of money rent results in a series of 
characteristic peculiarities in the position of free holdings. 
‘With the commg of money rent the traditional and customary 
relation between the landlord and the subject tillers of the 
soil, who possess and cultivate a part of the land, is turned mto 
a pure money relation fixed by the lules of positive law.’® 
It is the predominance of money rent from which arises the 
personal freedom of the vast majority of free tenants, their 
right to leave the manor, the fixed level of their rents, tlie right 
of free alienation and bequest, and finally, the protection of 
free holding in the king’s courts. Of course, circumstances 
determined to what extent any particular free tenant could, 
in fact, avail himself of these rights. AU these ‘freedoms’ of 
free holding existed chiefly for the small upper section of the 
free peasantry, in whom the government saw an important 
source of support in its administrative, judicial and fiscal 
activity, and to whom it saw fit to afford patronage. 

3. Free holdings present a much more variegated picture 
than villein holdings so far as size is concerned. The typical 
peasant holdings of one virgatc or half a virgate, which com- 
pnse more than 60 per cent of all the villein holdings under 
consideration, account for only 33 per cent of the free holdings 
But small holdmgs (less than 5 acres), which account for 

Marx, Capital, lu (igog), gi8. A moie accuiate translation would be ‘the 
obligation to pay rent’ 

“ Ibid., p. 634 
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99 per cent of villein holdings, come to as much as 46 per cent 
of free holdings, wlule very small ficc holdings (less than 3 
acres) are consideiably the moic numerous (40 per cent). 
Similarly, among the fiec holdings the uppei ci ust is much more 
strongly differentiated But comparison here is made difficult 
by the fact that the surveys ignore the question of villein 
tenements held on lease, while, on the othei hand, the large 
free holdings merge into the manors. 

4. Light money rents picdominate among fiee holdings, 
and the larger a holding is, the lighter they are relatively. On 
the average a fice holdmg of a viigatc or half-virgate pays a 
rent three or four times as light as that of a comparable villein 
holding. Furthermoie a considerable percentage of free hold- 
ings pay only symbolic rent {recognitio), 01 none at all. Labour 
rent plays an insignificant part among the dues of free holdings. 
Generally spcaldng, the bigger a holding, the ‘freer’ it is in 
the matter of rent. The very smallest holdings (5 acres and 
under) often approach villein standards in the level of rent. 
They also more frequently owe laboiii dues. 

Among the holdings of half a viigatc or more (10 to 20 
acres) which are entered in Table 14, about a thud pay a quite 
insignificant rent. In the upper division (40 to 120 acres) 
about half the holdings pay tiifling rents Non-monetary 
obligations (e.g. attendance at hundred- and county-courts, 
journeys on the lord’s business,) occur sporadically 

5. Ajnong free holdings a process of alienation is evident 
which on the one hand breaks up the former holdings, while 
on the other hand it leads to the accumulation of holdings 
in the hands of the upper ranks of the peasants. This is carried 
out principally through small acquisitions, accompanied by the 
payment of gersutna, i.e. the full or partial buying-out of rent 
clsums. 

6. Very small rents, the weakening of links with the manor- 
ial organization, freedom of alienation, protection of tenants’ 
rights by the king’s courts — all these factors are bringing a 
section of the freeholders close to the position of small land- 
owners, in so far as it is possible to speak of ‘property’ while 
feudal conceptions of land law still prevail Given certain 
conditions, the development of money rent can lead to ‘a 
release of the old possessors from their tributary relationship 
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by buying themselves free from their landlord, so that they 
become independent farmers and free owners of the land tilled 
by them.’i 

7, Side by side with the beginmngs of small-scale property, 
one can also observe the beginmng of tenancy relationships, in 
the form of the development of limited tenures — ^for hfe, for a 
term of years, at the lord’s will, and fee-farm. Many examples 
occur in the Hundred Rolls, but the infoimation they give is 
too inexact for general conclusions to be drawn. 

8 The commutation of villein dues must have contributed 
to the growth of free holdings The villein who pays money 
rent remains a villem His holding remains a villein holding, 
held at the will of the lord and subject to the custom of the 
manor, even though villems paying money rent occupied a 
privileged position compared with villeins rendering labour 
dues.® Nevertheless, some free holdmgs were probably created 
out of villein holdings as a result of the buying out of labour 
dues. Perhaps the high rents of certain free holdings are an 
indication of their villein origin. But on the whole the develop- 
ment of villein holding pursued its own course, and copyhold 
preserved many of the charactenstic features of the earlier 
servile tenure. Between freehold and copyhold there remained 
a sharp distinction, social and pohtical as well as legal. 

9 Under the conditions of feudal economy and law, the 
formation of an upper crust of large freeholders took the form 
of the creation of small manors, with their own tenants, free 
and unfree. 

10. Among the freeholders the number of peasants in- 
sufficiently provided with land increased rapidly. They had 
no effective defence particularly against the arbitrary actions 
of the manorial adimnistration and the oppressions of their 
own prosperous fellow-villagers, and could not dream of 
seeking protection in the king’s courts, which in law they had 
the formal right to do. Hence, on the whole, the history of 
the free cottar merges with that of his unfree neighbours. 

1 K Marx, Capital, 111, 634 ( = igog edition, p 928) 

a On this category of holders — molmen, censuam , — see Vmogradoff, Vtllatnagt, 
p. 186 S 



CHAPTER V 


SMALL LANDOWNERS IN MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND 

Political and Social Importance of the Small Land- 
owners 

The traditional interpretation of the English manor, based 
on sources derived from the large estates of the great feudal 
landowners, has concentrated attention on certain problems, 
such as that of ‘villeinage’, to the exclusion of others equally 
important. In particular, histonans of agrarian development 
have ignoied that umque social group to which the political 
historians have paid so much attention — ^the well-to-do free 
peasant and the small knights It was only by gaimng the 
suppoit of this group that royal power could be maintained in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the face of the separatist 
ambitions of the barons And it was pi imarily for them that the 
legal reforms of Henry II were designed For not only were 
such measures as the possessory assizes chiefly useful to the 
small manorial lords and richer free tenants, but the same 
people played, as jurors, a decisive part in their operation, as 
well as participating increasingly in local government. 

The interchangeability of knights and free men in affairs of 
law and government is very significant It reflected the in- 
distinct line which was drawn in the land law between mihtary 
tenure and socage, as well as the fact that even as early as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the kmghts were being 
reinforced by recruits from the upper ranks of tlie free peasantry. 
As knight’s fees were broken up their specifically military 
character was lost, while on the other hand the government 
insisted on the mihtary responsibilities of ordinary free men 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Finally, 
the obligation imposed, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
on free men with a certain property qualification to become 
knights ensured that the latter should not become a closed 
estate. These ag^ani mililes (as earlier chionicles had called 

256 
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them) were too important in the conduct of local affairs to 
be allowed to die out, though the contmued shortage of 
knights for assizes and inquisitions caused the sheriffs to fall 
back again and agam on the services of the more prominent 
free men. 

Economically the group ranged from the knights with an 
income from land of 10 or £20 a year, to free peasants with 
incomes of 20s or more. The kmghts obviously anticipate the 
gentry of the future — county notables occupied with farrmng 
and local affairs. But the lower reaches of the group might 
include (from 1285) free tenants who, having an income of 20J. 
a year, could be called upon to serve as jurors m their own 
county, or who, if in receipt of 40f a year, had to serve in 
other counties. This anticipation of the franchise qualifica- 
tion of 1430 reminds us that the local leaders of these people 
would be drawn from those lords of small or middle-sized 
manors, sometimes known as buzones, who later played an 
important part in parliament. 

On a number of occasions the great and small feudal lords 
had acted together in order to ensure that the kmg, the first 
baron of England, should not imsuse the power they allowed 
him to wield on their behalf. But in fact ihe hnes of develop- 
ment of the upper and lower ranks of the feudal class were 
different. The barons, the earls, and the lords spiritual did 
not attend the hundred courts — did not serve as milites de 
comitatu. Political experience should have taught them that an 
alliance with the gentry (as well as with the upper classes in the 
towns) was an essential condition for the control of royal 
power. The crown fully reahzed, on the other hand, that 
this group was the natural counterpoise to the oligarchic 
tendencies of the barons. This was the politiceil lesson Edward I 
learned from Simon de Montfort, after he had used the barons 
to defeat him. The association of the kmghts with the burgesses 
in Simon de Montfort’s ‘parhament’ and later was an expression 
of social fact. In England the division between town and 
countryside was far from complete; many towns remained 
semi-agrarian in character. Burgage tenure was a variety of 
free tenure, and there was no legal distinction between the 
free tenant and the burgage holder. The same persons often 
held both town burgages and rural free tenements. England 

R 
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saw little of the conflicts between towns and feudal lords which 
were so frequent on the continent. Industrial development 
from the fourteenth century, and perhaps earher, took place 
in the countryside, often by-passmg the towns. From this point 
of view, also, the knights were not a closed estate, they were 
never divided from the bourgeoisie by an insuperable wall. 

But what was it that divided the knights from the gieat 
barons, and linked them so closely with the upper ranks of the 
free tenants and the burgesses? Was the difference between 
them simply a matter of the size of their estates? Or was there 
some other qualitative distmction in their social and economic 
positions? The clue is given at a later date, when the labour 
legislation of Edward III occupied such an important place 
in parliamentary business. A petition of 1368 contains a 
complaint of the high price of labour by la Comum qe mvent par 
geynene de lour Torres ou Marchaundie e qe nont seigrmrie ne ViUetns 
pur eux servtr.^ It would be difficult to put more in so few 
words. The lesser lords and the wealthy townsmen, whose 
primary need is cheap hired labour, set lliemselves apart from 
the great estate owners, with their lordships and their villeins 
who work for them. Here, in embryonic form in feudal society 
is the capitalist mode of production, based on the exploitation 
of hired labour, already seen as the antithesis of the feudal 
mode of production. Yet less than a century separates the 
period of labour legislation from the date of compilation of the 
Hundred Rolls — ^not a very long time considering the slow 
rate of development of feudal society. If, therefore, we examine 
the situation of the kmghts and the wealthy free tenants at 
the end of the thirteenth century, we may ^d an answer to 
some of the riddles of English social and political history. 

The Jurors of 1279 

The Hundred Rolls contain useful information on the social 
and economic position of the knights and free men whom we 
have been discussing. They contain the names of the jurors, 
makmg up the twenty juries which provided the information 
for the composition of the rolls, and they contain descriptions of 
the landed estates of these jurors, or most of them. I have 

Sot Pari, 11, 396. 
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examined the composition of eighteen of these juries, composing 
179 jurois, serving in the hundreds of Bunstow (Bucks.), 
Chesterton, Northstow, Staine, Staploe, Thriplow, Wetherley, 
Whittlesford (Gambs.j, Leightonstone, Toseland (Hunts.), 
Bampton, Banbury, BuUington, Ev^elme, Langtree, Thame, 
Ploughley, and (in part) Chadlmgton (Oxon ). About thirty- 
five jurors named in the lists could not be traced in the pages of 
the survey, or the information concerning them was clearly 
incomplete. We cannot be sure, either, that in other cases 
we have complete information. But a general idea of the 
composition of the body of jurors can, it seems to me, be 
obtained. 

If the procedure followed for the 1279 survey was that 
employed when the kmg’s justices arrived on circuit, the first 
step would be for the sherifi" to call a full county court upon 
the arrival of the king’s commissioners. Then the bailiffs of 
the hundreds would choose four knights from each hundred 
and these knights in their turn would choose twelve kmghts, or 
if it were impossible to find knights, they would choose fireemen 
who would carry out the kmg’s commission in a proper manner. 
In actual fact the number of knights among the jurors is in- 
considerable. On some juries not a single knight is specifically 
named; but it is not certain whether the placing of the title 
dominus (sir) before the name of a kmght was a normal practice. 
In any case, only fifteen men are actually referred to as dominus 
or miles, the property of fourteen of whom is descnbed. It may 
be that the irformation is not quite complete; but it is probably 
not far removed from the real facts. 

These knights form a fairly homogeneous group. A few 
may be described as lords of medium rank, the rest are small 
landowners, the size of whose estates is close to the minimum 
reqmred for a knight’s holding. Not all their domains are 
described as being held by military tenure. Thus ‘dominus’ 
W. de la Haye holds one of his two manors by fee-farm {feodi 
Jirma) from the Hospitallers for £5 a year. The tenure of the 
other manor is not indicated, but it would appear to have been 
fee farm also. Clearly we have before us small knights, the 
agram or pagenses mihtes of the chroracles. 

The composition of the juries is extiemely varied and in- 
cludes both knights and cottars, the lords of thousands of 
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acres and the tenants of plots of two acres. General descrip- 
tions and average figures are theiefore of little use here, and 
we shall be obliged to break up our evidence into a number of 
more or less homogeneous gioups The juiois can be divided 
into three groups, between which tliere is, howcvci, no sharp 
dividing line These gioups arc: 

(1) The lords of typical manors with a demesne and villeins, 
and in most cases ficehold land as well. There are 53 such 
individuals in our material We must note that only a small 
nunority (12) of the manois belonging to this group (Gioup lA) 
are sufficiently provided with villein land, to base theii eco- 
nomic organization on villeinage. The vast majority of the 
manors of the first group (Group iB) are very badly endowed 
with villan land. 

(2) I’lfty-five landowners practically without villeins, whose 
manors consist of demesne and freehold only. Most of them 
are very small men, only 22 having over 120 acres of land. 

(3) The third and most numerous group is composed of 
the owners of mdividual holdings, that is ‘demesnes’ without 
tenants. There are 77 men in this group Their individual 
‘estates’ are in the majority of cases not large. Only 7 of them 
exceed one carucate (iqo acres), 23 are between a carucate 
and two virgatcs, 18 are of two to one virgatc, and 24 are 
smaller than one virgate. Six of these last arc tiny holdings of 
five acres or less It is difficult for us to say whether the income 
from these small holdmgs was so small that the inclusion of 
their owners among the jurors was contra fomiam statuit?- 
Possibly the assessment of income was in some cases based on 
things other than land held; in other cases it is possible that 
our fragmentary source does not give us all the relevant 
information. 

Among the jurors, even those with the title dominus or miles, 
we find no great lords. We piactically never encounter large 
manors. The larger estates are usually made up of two or 
more manors. Only one of the manors in question is slightly 
over 1,000 acres, and falls into the ‘large’ category; 26 are 
between 500 and 1,000 acies and so come in the ‘medium’ 
class; the rest are all in the ‘small’ category, being less than 

1 Up to 1385 It was not yet contra /omam statuti to call upon •.inallholdeis to do 
duty as jurors, and, as con be seen from the bialute itself, this was somelinies done 
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500 acres. But almost every manor is surrounded by a variety 
of odd parcels of land attached to it — ^the lord’s holdings on 
other manois. Only occasionally can the estate of a juror be 
described as one manor of simple composition Sometimes 
the elements comprising it are scattered, demesne as well as 
holdings, over several manors, several villages and sometimes 
over several hundreds. A manor, especially a small one, might 
be made up of two, three, four, or as many as ten parts. 

A typical example is the estate of WiUiam, son of Gregory, 
a juror from the hundred of Toseland in Huntingdonshire. 
In Beachampstead he holds a wmdmill, and for the situs 
molendini he pays 4^. to Geoffrey Beaufuy and to William 
Aungevin. In the same place he holds 2 acres from John 
Engayne for i lb. of cummm; two pieces of meadow (gj and 
I i acres) he holds from Thomas de Beachampstead for \d. In 
Southoe he holds 40 acres of arable tn una cultwa by joint tenure 
with four other individuals for a rent of 20s. and the scutage 
due from one-fifdeth of a knight’s fee. In Gieat Staughton he 
has one-sixth of a knight’s fee, which he holds from Adam 
Greting for homage and scutage. In this property he has 
20 acres of demesne and small free holdings In the same vill 
he has half a virgate and a messuage held from the prior of 
Huntingdon for 6j., a quarter of a virgate held from William 
Scohisfot for ^d., one virgate held from Adam Greting for 
homage and scutage, 2 acres held from the same man for 44/., 
3^ acres of arable, J an acre of woodland and ^ an acre of 
meadow and pasture held from Thomas de Beachampstead 
for id., and ^ a virgate held from the Prior of Bushmead for id. 

In some cases the estates of a non-manorial type, the holdings 
of the free tenants, are just as complicated. We have not 
sufficient data to enable us to distinguish between ‘peasants’ 
and ‘small landowners’ among the jurors, and it may be that 
one of the most important conclusions to be drawn from our 
material is precisely the impossibility of making such a distinc- 
tion. As in the Assize of Arms, we cannot detect just where 
the free peasants end and the ‘nobility’' — ^if this term is applic- 
able at ail — ^begins. From the well-to-do free peasant’s holding, 
almost imperceptible intermediate stages lead up to the small 
manor, the knight’s estate. I am quite arbitrarily counting 
as manors (i) all complexes which include villein land; 
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(a) all complexes which include demesne and free land and 
wWch amount altogether to more than one carucate; (3) aU 
individual holdings (demesnes) which amount to over one 
carucate. In the last group the factor which makes a holding 
into a feudal estate, viz. the appropriation of feudal rent, 
would not appear to be present at all, but the cultivation of 
such ‘demesnes’ was undoubtedly connected with some kind 
of exploitation of the direct cultivators of the soil, an exploita- 
tion which under the conditions of feudal production could 
not but assume a feudal character, even though it was m the 
form of wage labour. 

Social Structure of Jurors’ Manors 
In order to appreciate the significance of the structure of 
the estates of the penod we should note for the purpose of 
comparison the average proportions between demesne, free- 
hold and villein land m the 1,031 manois of various sizes des- 
cnbed in the Hundred Rolls Here we get a proportion of 
32 — a8 — 40 per cent Only twelve of our jurors have manors 
which approach this average (Group lA). On the other jurors’ 
manors villein land is cither extremely small in amount or else 
entirely absent If we exclude Group lA, then the proportion 
of demesne to free and villein land on the remaining 63 manors 
is 45 — ^44 — II per cent. Moreover, the villein allotments on 
the Group iB manors for the most part pay money rent, so 
the villeins played a very small part in the cultivation of the 
demesne. Where the area of villein land was small, the money 
revenue it brought in could not be large either. In this group 
the amount of freehold land is very great, but rent revenue 
firom it is insignificant. It carried mainly forinseca sermtia, 
especially payment of scutage. The lord himself got very little. 
Therefore on these manors feudal rent played a secondary 
part. 

The Estate of Robert Danvers nsr Oxfordshire 
Sometimes even large manors brought in practically no rent. 
The estate of Robert Danvers in Oxfordshire, the largest 
of all the jurors’ estates, provides a good example. It was 
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counted as knight’s fees, and contained about a,ooo 
acres of arable, spread over 4 manors. The estate is so 
peculiar that it is worth while pausing to give it special 
consideration. In Little Bourton (Banbury hundred) Robert 
held I of a knight’s fee of Nicholas Segrave, who held of the 
bishop of Lincoln, who held of the king For this fee Robert 
was bound to attend the Banbury hundred court, to perform 
garrison duty at Banbury castle in time of war for thirty days 
at his own expense, and to pay scutage His demesne amounted 
to ai- virgates, and free holdings to 14 J virgates and 80 acres. 
There were no villeins. The income from the free holdings was 
very small, totalling about in money rent together with 
small payments in kind. The main obligation of the freeholders^ 
was to share m the payment of scutage. Taken altogether they 
paid 24J.® In Swaechff (m the same hundred) the survey 
mentions feodum Robeiti Danvers, co n si st ing of twenty virgates, 
all in the hands of tenants. This estate counted as five-sixths 
of a knight’s fee. The tenants paid scutage (altogether aj 
marks) j this money was received by Robert Danvers and paid 
over by him to his lord, the bishop of Lincoln. Further, two 
tenants attended the Banbury hundred court nomine domini mi. 
Some of them also paid small contributions m kind. In Epwell 
(Dorchester hundred) and elsewhere he has one knight’s fee, 
for which he paid scutage, again to the bishop of Lincoln, 
for all service. In this fee 18 virgates were in the hands of 
tenants, who pay scutage, attend Robert Danvers’ court, and 
brought him money to the amount of about 4J. od. He had 
yet one more fee at Tetsworth (Thame hundred), again held 
from the bishop of Lincoln, for attendance at Thame hundred 
court and payment of scutage. Here we at last have somethmg 
resembling a manor. Robert has 4 virgates of demesne, one 
villem with half a virgate of land (the assessment of his labour 
dues and money rent comes to 55.), and one cottar, who pays aj. 
In addition there is quite a large portion of free land, amounting 
to 1 1 i virgates, 6 acres and i cottage. The free tenants pay 

^ With the exception of the Prior of Ghacombe, who holds 8o acres and i 
virgate for lor., and is free from scutage 

* The scutage due from a knight’s fee was 40^. (or gOif. for three-quarters of a 
fee). 
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scutage, attend Robert’s court, and also pay him money rent 
to the total of 6i. iid., and small contributions in kind. 


Table 15 

DEMESNE, FREEHOLD AND VILLEIN LAND ON JURORS’ ESTATES 


Group 

JVo. (jf 
land 
owners 

Average 

svaof 

estate 

Demme 

Fteekold 

Vtllem 

land 

Total 

area 

lA . 

IQ 

990 

4.945 

38% 

9,817 

90 % 

4,581 

42% 

11,043 

iB 

34 

511 

6,914 

36% 

8,611 

49 % 

9,561 

15% 

17,386 

II 

na 

907 

3 .oi?i 

66% 

i, 596 J 

34 % 


4 . 545 i 

III .. 

7 

180 

1,963 


— 

1,963 

Overall 

75 

1 

14,741 i 
43 % 

ia, 354 l 

36% 

7.142 

91 % 

34 . 237 i 


On all these manors of Robert Danvers, there arc only 
6 J virgates of demesne land, one half-virgate and one cottar’s 
holding of villein land, and a very large area of freehold— 
64 virgates and 85 acres. But all this fice land brings him in 
only £2 Qs id money rent and small payments in kind. The 
other payments made by the free tenants are for forinseca 
seruitia — ^the payment of scutage and attendance at hundied 
assemblies On two of the fiefs a further obligation of the 
freeholders is mdicated, that of attending Robert’s court. 
It is possible that thus obligation was binding on the other 
free tenants as well — ^e omission of reference to these obliga- 
tions is quite common/in the rolls. But the court foi free tenants 
can scarcely have yielded much at the end of the thirteenth 
century The revenues from the villeins, and their labour dues, 
are minute Robert’^ demesne was not large, but could not 
of course be worked by the labour dues of one villein. 

In his relationship to the maj'onty of his freeholders, Robert 
appears mainly as the individual responsible for the payment 
of scutage to the bishop of Lincoln (direct or through an 
mteimediary lord). His own income from his quite extensive 
estates is very inconsiderable, scarcely more than 5^10 net, 
and the estates have little that reminds us of the manorial 
system Rather we may use a terra which, if archaic, is not 
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infrequently used in our source, though not applied to this 
given case — the term ‘soke’. 

It consisted of a group of freeholders paying small, sometimes 
nominal, rents, linked together only by the jurisdiction of the 
loid — ^which had, incidentally, by the end of the thirteenth 
century lost its pievious significance — and with only rudimen- 
tary elements of the manor as a serf-worked orgamzation. It 
had an early-feudal appearance, and had not yet developed 
into a manor. This is an extreme case. But on the remaining 
manors of Group iB the rent revenue was also small The large 
size of a number of manors was due to the large area of that 
kind of land least profitable for the lord — ^land in free tenure. 

The Estate of James Grim in Huntingdonshire 

Lastly, we meet with yet another type of manorial structure, 
one which is rare among the larger manors, but becomes 
commoner and commoner the lower we descend in the scale, 
namely, the manor where tenants’ land is qmte insignificant 
in comparison with the demesne. As an example of this kind 
of manonal structure we may take the estate of James Grim in 
the Huntingdonshire hundred of Lcightonstone. Its structure 
is so interesting that I shall dwell on it in some detail. 

James Grim’s manor lies in two neighbouring villages, 
Sibthorp and Brampton. In Sibthorp he has two holdings 
fiom the abbot of Ramsey; on one there is one carucate of 
arable,' one rood of meadow, and a windmill; on the other, 
6 virgates and 2 acres of arable. For the first of these two 
holdings he pays loj , foi the second he is bound to visit 
every Aree weeks the abbot’s free court at Broughton. Actually 
all the Sibthorp holdings belong to James’s mother as her 
widow’s portion [nomine dotis), and he holds them from her 
by Jama, paying her 10 marks a year for her lifetime Besides 
this, 164^ acres of arable are held from him by freeholders, 
most of them small men, and 10 1 acres are held by tenants 
at will. 

In neighbouring Brampton he has 2 hides of arable, which 
he holds from the bishop of Lincoln by fee farm for ^^lo, and 
on them small frccholdeis who altogether account for about 
20 acics of arable. Besides this he holds 14 acres of woodland 
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at Alconbury, and is the patron of a church at Denton. His 
Sibthorp holding represents one knight’s fee when taken 
together with the holding of Nicholas Grafton (which is small). 

Thus James Grim’s demesne comprisesj to all intents and 
purposes, a hides, i carucate, 6 virgates and a acres of arable, 
which is equal to something in the region of 54 a acres, or 
the demesne of a quite considerable manor. Even if we assume 
that the 195 acres of tenants’ land has been counted in with 
the area which we have treated as demesne (the source can 
bear this interpretation as well), there are still 347 acres of 
demesne land. The money rent of the tenants amounts to 
I3J. io\d , some of the holdings, especially the small ones, 
being quite heavily burdened. But this rent is insignificant m 
comparison even with the payments which James himself 
has to make on account of his estate, which come to ;{^i7 3J 4^ 
a year. Furthermore, the abbot of Ramsey retains a number of 
feudal payments from James’s tenants in Sibthorp, namely 
wardship, marriage, relief and escheat The sum total of 
labour dues commg to James firom his tenants consists of the 
three days’ autumn work peifiirmed by one of the Sibthorp 
tenants at will. 

We have before us a manor of a particular type, which is 
not based on dependent holding, their payments and labour 
dues^not based, in fact, on feudal rent in the ordinary sense 
of that expression. Its main constituent in terms of revenue is 
its impressive demesne. What kind of labour was used on the 
demesne is a separate question, which will be dealt with later. 
For the moment the essential pomt is the existence of such 
manors, even among the upper ranks of the jurors. In fact 
the independent character of the demesne and its decisive 
importance within the structure of the manor grow greater 
as we reach the lower categories. The smaller the manor, 
the more often it has no villein land at all, and even no land 
in free tenure. In this way the manor gradually merges into 
the individual free holding. 


The Danvers and Grim Estates Contrasted 

There is an undoubted similarity between the manors of 
Robert Danvers and James Grim. On both of them feudal 
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rent occupies an entirely secondary position, and on both of 
them villeinage and labour dues play no part at all. Their 
‘manorial’ character is very slight. But there the similarity 
ends. The basis of Robert’s estate is a vast area of freehold 
with an insigmficant demesne The revenue from this free- 
hold does not so much consist of rent in the immediate sense, 
which IS very small, but is rather derived from feudal jurisdic- 
tion James Grim’s manor consists chiefly of a large demesne, 
which he holds on lease for £ 1 “]. Clearly this demesne must 
have brought him in a very considerable revenue, if he found 
it profitable to exploit it while paying such a high rent. James 
has no villeins; and from his freeholders, especially the small 
ones, he takes a high rent, which does not, however, play any 
conspicuous part in his income. Furthermore he is interested 
only m rent in the direct sense, leaving m the hands of the 
abbot of Ramsey those payments which originate in the 
jurisdictional and personal dependence of the holders. 

Whereas on Robert’s estates the manor is only just beginning 
to crystallize out of a form of soke, and the demesne is still 
completely insignificant, on James’s estate the demesne has 
crushed the holdings, and has pushed feudal rent into the back- 
ground. We see before us in embryonic form something 
between a ‘new noble’ and a ‘capitalist farmer’. That does not 
imply that Robert’s estates were created long ago, and James’s 
quite recently. But they represent two morphologically distinct 
types, which reflect two characteristic stages in the develop- 
ment of the manor — ^the mcompletely formed manor, and the 
manor which is already undergoing reorganization on a new 
system. 

Table 16 

COMPOSITION OF VILLEIN HOLDINGS ON MANORS OF GROUPS 

lA AND iB 


Group 

Vtrgates 

Half. 

mrgates 

Fardels 

Small 

holdings 

Total 

lA 

m 

107 

43 % 

10 

35 

251 

iB 


4 % 

22% 



61 

40 

104 

SSI 



28% 

18% 

47 % 


Togellier 

95 

168 

50 

33 % 

472 

20% 

36% 

*«% 
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Summary op the Peculiarities of the Jurors’ Estates 

If we lake into consideration that in our material there is a 
predominance of Oxfordshire manors, on which the percentage 
of cottais’ holdings is on the average low (20 pei cent), the 
peculiarity of the jui 01 s’ estates stands out even more sharply. 
On some juries there is no one to whose estates the name 
‘manor’ is apphcable Others have only very small manors 
with few or no villeins For instance, among die jurors of the 
hundred of Bunstow (Bucks ) there aie only two whom it is 
possible to caU lords of manors, and one of these is dubious. 
None of the jurors of the Cambridgeshire hundred of Chester- 
ton seem to have held manors, but here there are too many 
gaps in the evidence for a certain conclusion. There are only 
forty acres of villein land on the estates of the jurors of the 
Cambridgeshire hundred of Northstow; there is not a single 
estate resembling a manor in the hundred of Staine (Cambs.), 
nor in that of Staploe.^ The jurors of Thriplow hundred have 
no villeins, and villein land is insignificant in the hundred of 
Whittlesford (40 acres). Of all the Cambridgeshire hundreds 
it IS only in Wetherley that we can find over 360 acres of villein 
land in the possession of jurors. Furthermore, if we look at the 
composition of the villein holdings on the lands of the Cam- 
bridgeshire jurors, we shall see that they are for the most part 
small holdings. 

Not all the juries can boast of kmghts among their members, 
or even of jurors who ought to have been knights. The vast 
majority of jurymen of this class is concentrated in the Plunting- 
donshire and Oxfordshire hundreds It is not without interest 
that the mformation concerning the villeins and their dues 
had often to be given by individuals who had no connection 
with the exploitation of tliose villeins, mainly by free peasants 
or by small estate-owners who did not exploit villein labour. 
Was Vinogradoff right in attributing to the jurors’ findings 
definite class tendencies in the interests of the ‘gentlemen’ or 
‘owners of landed propeity’?® In a numbei of cases at least this 
appears doubtful. 

In summarizing the evidence on the ‘knights and lawful 

^ But thcao are many lactmac here. 

• VinogiadoiT, Villainage, 155. 
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freemen’ serving on the hundred juries, the following points 
stand out so far as their estates are concerned: 

I. There is an absolute predominance of small manors. 

2 Only an msigmficant minority of jurors have typical serf- 
worked manors (Group A). 

3. On the majority of the manors in the jurors’ possession 
either there is no villem land, or it is inconsiderable in area. 

4. Among the villeins, in the majority of cases, small holdeis 
are predominant. 

5. The jurors’ manors are distinguished by their high 
percentage of demesne land, and by the insignificance of the 
part played on them by feudal rent. 

6. On the majority of these manors the predoimnant form 
of rent is money rent. 

7. Jurors’ estates usually consist of small and scattered 
parcels held from different lords. 

We have before us a peculiar stratum of feudal society, 
with a number of characteristics that distinguish it (or at least 
most of It) from the ‘typical’ feudal lords. 

We have now become acquainted with the picture presented 
by the estates of those knights and lawful free men of whom 
so much is heard in the political history of England. We have 
made this acquaintance by examimng the estates of the 
representatives of that stratum who served as jurors. We must 
now try to extend and generalize our observations over a 
broader range of material, to make it clear what part the small 
manor played alongside the large, and to see what other 
pecuhar features this type of manor may have to disclose 
besides those which have come to hght in the material we have 
dealt with 

The small manor has left no records like those of the large 
manor of a great lord On it there was no need of surveys, or 
annual accounts, or manorial court rolls. The simple forms of 
accountancy which may have been practised on the small 
manors would scarcely be the object of careful preservation, 
and they have been irretrievably lost. Here our only records 
are still the government surveys, the Hundred Rolls for the 
thirteenth century, and Domesday Book for the eleventh 
century. 

Nevertheless, knowledge of die small estate is vital for an 
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understanding of the pecuharities of English feudal develop- 
ment. This can be seen from the fact that, according to my 
calculations, 65 pei cent at least of the manors in the Hundred 
Rolls are small manors of less than 500 acres of arable Only 
13 per cent of the total number consists of large manors with 
over 1,000 acres of aiable The medium-sized manors, with 
arable areas between 1,000 and 500 acics make up 22 per cent. 
The small manors comprise something under 30 per cent of 
the total arable area covered by the Hundred Rolls, while 
medium-sized manors cover about the same peicentage. 
The large manors account for about 40 per cent. Not all small 
manors, of course, were in the hands of small landowners. 
The involved complexes of estates which were the property 
of the great lords, lay and spiritual, included not only large 
but medium-sized and small manois as well. But funda- 
mentally, large manors are characteristic of the estates of great 
lords, and small manors of those of small landowners. We may 
find, in part at least, the key to the difference of class interests 
between the great and the small feudal lords in the different 
characteristics of the large and the small manor. 

Further Analysis of the Social Structure of Small 
Estates 

The characteristics of the small lay landowners have been 
in part revealed by the matcnal which the lists of jurors 
yielded. But this material may seem a little one-sided, since 
it relates mainly to Oxfordshire It needs to be supplemented 
from other parts of the kingdom. Since Oxfoidshire belongs 
to the western group within the counties which tlie Hundred 
Rolls cover, I shall examine the evidence from a county in 
the eastern group — ^Huntingdonshire. I have picked out 40 
small or mid-ranking landowners,^ trying to take only those 
who so far as could be seen, had no other estates elsewhere. 
Thus our calculations do not include small estates belonging 
to large landowneis. In regard to these 40 estates I have 
worked out; (1) the proportion of demesne to villein land and 
free holdings; (2) the ratio of labour rent and money rent in 
the villeins’ dues; and (3) the composition of the villein hold- 

^ Twelve of whom have the title damimts or »nte. 
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ingSj &om the point of view of the adequacy of their provision 
of land. The total area of the forty estates is 13,954 acres of 
arable, giving an average size of 374 acres. Among them there 
IS a predommance of ‘typical’ manors with demesne, villeins 
and freeholders all present. There are only seven without 
villeins. 

The proportion of demesne to villein land and free holdings 
is as follows: demesne 43 per cent, villein land ay per cent, 
free holdings 30 per cent.^ The character of villein rent on the 
estates of small landowners comes out very clearly. On 7 
manors there are no villeins, and on a others it is difficult to 
determine the proportion of labour to money rent. But on the 
remaining 31 manors the proportion works out as follows: 

I. Labour dues are predominant on 4 manors. 

a. Labour dues and money rent are m approximately equal 
proportions on a manors. 

3. Money rent predominates on 16 manors (and on 6 of 
these we find only extremely smaU labour services). 

4. Money rent alone appears on 9 manors. 

The predominance of money rent is beyond all doubt. 
Yet we have already seen that Huntmgdonshire was a county 
marked by a preponderance of serfs and labour dues. 

The make-up of the villeins’ holdings on the small land- 
owners’ estates is as follows: 


Virgaters 
Half-virgaters 
Fardel-holders 
Small holdings 
(under 5 acres) 


10 (3 per cent) 
197 (50 per cent) 
26 (6 per cent) 
164 (41 per cent) 


For purposes of comparison I recall the corresponding 
figures for the whole of the county of Huntingdonshire: 


Virgaters 
Half-virgaters 
Fardel-holders 
Small holdings 


. . 15 per cent 

. . 45 per cent 
. . 4 per cent 

. . 36 per cent 


^ I.e., 5983^, 3,754£, 4,3i5lt acres. These figures vary somewhat from those 
denvcd from all the small manors in Huntmgdonshire taken together (43-34-33 
per cent), and the difference takes the form of a lowering of me percentage of 
villein land (with a correspondmg mcrease in the area of free holdmgs) 
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Thus the ratio between peasants with an adequate provision 
of land and those without it is for the whole of Huntingdon- 
shire expressed by the figures 6o . 40 per cent, while for the 
estates of small landowners it is 53 .'47 per cent. 

A further question of interest is whether there is any 
diffeience between ‘small manors’ of various sizes, or between 
the estates of ‘small feudal lords’ and ‘prosperous peasants’, 
indeterminate as the dividing line is For this purpose I have 
arbitranly divided the manors into two gioups^ — tliose with 
over and under 250 acres of arable— -with the following 
results: 


Manors under 250 mes 
Demesne .. 1,213^ acres (52%) 

Vdlein land . 563 acres (25%) 

Flee holdmgs. 581 J acres (27%) 


Manors over S130 acres 
4,770 acres (41%) 
3,191 J acres (28%) 
3,634 acres (31%) 


2,358 acres ii,595f acres 

Number of manors 17 23 

Average size of manor 138 acres 498 acres 

The percentage of villein land does not change as between 
the two groups. But the percentage of demesne alters per- 
ceptibly. It is much higher on the very smallest ‘peasant’ 
manors. We find agam that tendency towards an increase in 
the size of the demesne which we have already noticed as we 
pass firom large to middle-sized, and from middle-sized to 
small manors. 

Out of the 17 manors of less than 250 acres, there is only one 
where labour service predommates in the villeins’ obligations, 
as agamst 6 where money roits predominate, 5 where there 
are no labour dues at all, 2 where it is difficult to define the 
different forms of rent, and 3 wheie there are no villeins. 
The predominance of money rent is even clearer than it is 
for all the small manors taken together. The composition of 
the villein population on these smallest of small manors is also 
of a special sort, since only two categories are represented, 
viz., holders of a half-virgate (of whom there aie 40), and 
smallholders with less than 5 acies, of whom there are 65. 
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Features DisTiNomsHiNG the Small from the Typical Large 
Manor 

The following characteristic features distinguish the small 
manor from the ‘typical’ large manor: 

I. The typical large manor comcides, as a rule, with the 
village. It makes up one whole with the village community, 
and by viitue of this is also an administrative and fiscal unit. 
The small manor does not as a rule comcide with the village, 
or with the village community, but represents either a part of 
It or sometimes a sum of parts lying within several villages. 
The characteristic non-comcidence of the vill and the manor is 
the result of the widespread occuirence of the small manor, 
in consequence of which a large proportion of the vills are 
divided between two, three, four and more manors 

The fact that the small manor does not coincide with the 
village community vitally affects its organization and develop- 
ment The small manor is without that territorial unity and 
self-containedness which the large manor acquires from the 
customary coincidence of its boundaries with the boundaries 
of the village. Its lands he split up, alternating with those of 
other manors, among the ploughed fields of the village; its 
rights in the commons are intermingled with the rights of other 
manors. As it constitutes only a part of the village community, 
its peasants, its assembly or its court are not competent to 
decide on economic affairs which affect the whole com- 
munity ^ The small landowners continue to live together 
within the framework of one village commumty, and this 
fact must have resulted in involved economic, administrative 
and fiscal relationships. 

The organization of the village community, which arose 
before that of the manor and on which the latter rested, was 
strengthened and preserved by the manor. The manor turned 
the commumty into its servant, used its organization for 
controlling the servile tenants, and gave it a definite place and 
defimte functions in feudal society. The dispositions of the 
community formed the inhabitants of the manorialized village 
into one whole. But the small manor was not based on the 

' In some exceptional cases (when two or more laige estates were divided) 
this led to the dismtegration of a village 
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community. Its inhabitants, among whom the villeins were 
usually only an inconsiderable pait, did not represent any 
unified communal organization. It tended rather to weaken 
and break up communal organization. The village community 
and the manor were divided, and existed separately one from 
another, so much so that in villages with a complex manorial 
composition VinogradoflF assumed the existence of a general 
assembly of the village as well as the manor courts. But the 
existence of such assemblies in the thirteenth century has not 
been proved, and it would seem that the small manor was more 
likely to disintegrate than to pieserve communal oiganization. 

Having no unity or self-sufficiency terntoiially, having no 
‘natural frontiers’, the small manor was bound to be distin- 
guished by impermanence, fluidity, changeability; it was easier 
for new pieces of land to be added to it, and easier for parts 
to be detached fi:om it, than in the case of the compact large 
manor which comcided with a village. The small manor, 
like land in free tenure, brought further entanglements into 
the cobweb of feudal connections, as its separate parts belonged 
to various fees. 

2. A second important characteristic of the small manor 
is the varied nature of its manorial structure. Not all large 
manors have a ‘typical’ structure. But these departures from 
type are more in the nature of exceptions, and we see a pro- 
cession of symmetrical manors one after another, as Vino- 
gradoflf not quite accurately remarked of ilic 1279 Hundred 
Rolls as a whole. But amongst the small manors an extreme 
variety of form reigns. In contrast to the finished symmetry 
of the large manor, the small manor has as its characteristic 
features variety, incompleteness and mutability of form, 
indicating a system either not completely settled or else 
beginning to dismtegrate. The existence of a considerable 
number of manors either completely without villeins or with an 
insignificant number of them is outstanding. More than a 
third of the hundred of Ghilford (Gambs.), for instance, is 
occupied by small manors. On half of these manors there are 
no villeins at all and on the rest villein land is quite small in 
area. 

3. Another important characteristic of the small manor is 
to be found in the special relation on it between villein land 
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and demesne. Over the Hundred Rolls as a whole, the propor- 
tion between demesne, villein land and freehold is for the 
large manor 25 — 51' — 23 per cent, i.e. villein land is on the 
average twice as extensive as demesne. For the small manor 
this proportion is 41 — 32 — 27 per cent. Thus, on the small 
manor demesne is more extensive than villem land, standmg 
to the latter in the ratio of approximately 5:4. In fact, this 
ratio varies greatly; in some hundreds, such as Chilford, 
demesne land is twelve limes as extensive as villein land. 
On the small manor, then, the demesne was less dependent 
on the unfree holdings; the part played by feudal rent — ^the 
principal mark of the manor — was smaller than on the large 
manor 

4. There is a significant dissimilarity between large and 
small manors with regard to the types of villein holding. 
The percentage of peasants with a full allocation of land 
(virgateis and half-virgaters) is considerably lower on the 
small manors, the percentage of cottars considerably higher. 
For what we have seen in the case of the jurors* estates can 
be generalized and apphed more widely to the 15,000 villein 
households situated in all the different hundreds taken in by 
the Hundred Rolls. ^ As we have seen, on small manors the 
villem holdings are as a rule smaller than on large manors. 
The smaller a manor is, the higher on the average the percen- 
tage of cottars’ holdings and fardels, reaching 70 per cent 
for manors of sub-group lA. Furthermore, among the small 
manors there are a good many entirely without villein holdmgs. 
The huge percentage of near-landless servile peasants which 
strikes us on reading the Hundred Rolls, is largely the conse- 
quence of the small manor. The cottar, who plays a completely 
secondary part on the large manor, assumes a very prominent 
place on the small manor. 

5. The small manor is further distinguished from the large 
I by the greater development of money rent as compared with 

labour rent. While the large manor is usually an orgamzation 
based not only on serfdom but also on the performance of labour 
services, these are much less highly developed on the small 
manoi.** Because the number of villeins was small the labour 
services they owed could not play any considerable part in 
1 See the tables on pp. 216 and 219. “ See Chapter III, pp 168-9 
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the economy of the small manor. Labour services played only 
an auxiliary part, just as on the large manor a similar auxiliary 
role belonged to hired labour. 

6. All the fcaluies listed above imply the existence on the 
small manor of a special type of demesne economy, distinct 
from that which wc meet on laige manors. The exploitation 
of the relatively large demesne could not be based on the 
labour and tools of a servile peasantry. Even canying sci vices 
are rare. The cottars, who represent the most important 
element among the servile peasants of the small manor, had 
m general little draught stock. The demesne economy had to 
rely on its own livestock as well as its own implements The 
sui render of labour rent and the transition to money rent 
was therefore easier on the small than on the large manor, 
since the small manor was far less dependent on the implements 
provided by the peasants, and its demesne was cultivated for 
the most part with its own implements and its own stock. 
The abandonment of labour services at tlie end of the foui - 
teenth century was a catastiophc for the large manors, which 
m a number of cases were compelled to abandon cultivation of 
the demesne and to lease it out on terms not always advanta- 
geous to the lessor But this development had comparatively 
little effect on the small manor where laboui services were 
few, and where their abolition required no radical alteration 
of the system of husbandry. When the manor and the village 
community began to disintegrate into a number of competing 
economies, the result on the large manor was a temporary 
victory of the upper layer of the peasants. On the small manor 
the absence of a well-to-do peasantry determined in advance 
the lord’s victory over the handful of small peasant economies. 

7. We must assume tliat the small manors did not possess 
the same capacity for economic self-sufficiency as the large 
manor While the laige manor could exist in a natural 
economy (which was the basis of feudal production) the small 
manor could not do without the market. In the first place, this 
applies to the problems of leproduction ^ Able to orgamze 
the division of labour on a wide scale, the laige manor was 
able to reproduce its economy out of its gioss income. Its 

^ [Marx defines ‘reproducuon’ m the chaplci entitled ‘Simple Reproduction’ in 
the first volume of 
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monetary expenditure, particularly on reproduction, was 
negligible. The small manor, on the other hand, had to 
resort more frequently to the maiket. Although it had less 
revenue at its disposal in absolute terms, the demesne economy 
of a small manor needed to lay out a greater percentage of 
that revenue on reproduction expenses. 

The large estate-owner sold on the market the surplus he 
had left after meeting consumption needs. He was not par- 
ticularly concerned if it was sold at a price lower than its real 
value But the small estate-owner, who had a compaiatively 
insignificant amount of produce to sell, was much more 
concerned with questions of price. The problem of produc- 
tivity, the exti action of the greatest possible amount of levenue 
by producing for the market, was bound to play a greater part 
on the small manor than on the large one. We have reason 
to suppose that the commodity nature of production developed 
there earlier and more strongly than on the large manor. 

8. We must now consider the important question of the 
place of the manor court and manorial custom on the small 
manor. The existence of courts even on some very small 
manors is confirmed by contemporary evidence But in many 
cases we can presume the absence of courts, especially where 
there were no villems or where the villein population was 
represented by a few cottars. What was the court of a small 
manor like? What sort of raanonal custom could be evolved 
among a dozen or so cottars? Was there any custom at all, 
any tradition capable of opposing the will of the lord, any 
tiadition preserving the rights of the peasant and setting 
bounds to his exploitation, m so far as that was possible at all 
in feudal society? One cannot but suspect that custom, 
tradition and mertia had far less place on the small manor 
than on the large, the more so since the former was less bound 
up with that repository of tradition, the village community. 
Another vital point may be the fact that the small landowner, 
the man of small means, the local ‘master’, lived on his own 
manor and was able to take a direct part, if not in the work 
itself (as must have happened on the very smallest manors), 
at any rate in the supervision. The close proximity of the lord, 
in conjunction with the otlier weaknesses in the position of the 
peasant on the small manor, was bound to influence and 
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reshape customs which had originally been moulded to suit 
traditional methods of production. 

In summarizing our obseivalions on the peculiarities of the 
small manor, we must note that it was better adapted to the 
development of capitalism The small manor was less bound 
up with feudal rent, and more with the exploitation of what 
may be called wage labour (taking into account, of course, 
the specific features proper to wage labour within a feudal 
society). Many of its unfree labourers weie already becoming 
settled woikers It was closely Imked with the market, and on 
It money rent predommated Fmally, it would appear to have 
been less bound up with tradition, with custom. These in- 
numerable small manors, unstable in character, were not 
firozen in the traditional, immobile feudal mould. Belonging 
to small knights and prosperous fi:‘eeholders they were a vehicle 
of bourgeois ferment in the feudal countryside of medieval 
England. Here, the disintegration of feudal institutions, which 
had not yet taken their final form, began more easily and 
proceeded more quickly than on the large ‘set’ feudal manors. 
May we not see in these knights and well-to-do freemen the 
ancestors of the new nobility and gentry who were to be so 
characteristic an element in Ae later history of England? The 
problem of the future development of this group needs study; 
but for the time being we may dwell briefly on its origins. 

PRE-GoNquEST Formation or Small Manors 

A comparison between Domesday Book and the Hundred 
Rolls has shown us^ that the distinction between irregular 
small manors and uniform large manors was characteristic 
of the country in both the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries. 
The question naturally arises* in what relation do the large 
and small manors of Domesday Book stand to the large and 
small manors of the Hundred Rolls? Small manors sometimes 
resulted from the break-up of a large manor, as we have seen. 
Sometimes a complex of holdings of manorial type might arise 
in consequence of the buying up of lands and their leasing out 
at rent. In this way ‘manors’ with free tenants only might 
easily arise, though ihe acquisition of villein holdings was also 

‘ Supra, pp. 145-51. 
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possible. As I have already stated, every holding of any con- 
siderable size was bound, under feudal conditions, to develop 
dependent holdings paying rent, and thus to take on the 
appearance of a feudal manor. 

But while the small manor sometimes appears as a new 
formation, it would seem that even more often it was a survival 
of an incompleted process of manorialization. As we saw 
earlier, the distribution of large and small manors throughout 
the hundreds and vills had not altered in any essential way 
between 1086 and 1279. The considerable structural differ- 
ences between large and small manors at the time of Domesday 
Book, may be explained by the differing historical origins of 
the two types.^ In Gurevich’s opinion the large manors, 
especially the large church manors, were in the main the 
result of royal grants of rights of bocland The essence of 
grants of bocland was, of course, the ahenation by the king, in 
favour of the church or of some layman, of the right to collect 
the taxes, which had previously been paid to the king by the 
free population. This led to the tax bemg transformed into 
rent and free peasants into dependants. Since the right to 
collect the profits of justice as well, and even to sit in judgment 
on the inhabitants of the bocland, was sometimes also granted, 
the result was the supenmposition on the previous free rural 
communities of a manorial organization with a demesne and 
labour services. The free community was transformed into 
the manor. In this way the transfer by the king to churches 
or lay nobles of his own fiscal and judicial rights over free 
peasant land led to the usurpation of peasant property and 
the establishment of feudal property. 

But there was another way in which manors might be 
formed — ^namely, by the decomposition of the ancient rural 
community from within. The break-up of tribal organization 
and the emergence of private property in land led to differen- 
tiation within the village community, to the impoverishment 
of some of its members, to the advance of the bigger landowners 
and the subordination of the impoverished peasants. The 
member of the village community who prospered gradually 
turned into a lord of the manor. This is the typical way in 

^ Of the unpublished thesis of my pupil, A Y. Gurevich, The Peasantiy of South- 
Western England m the Pre-Jforman Penod. 
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which the small manor was foimcd. The embryo of the small 
manor was the large holding of the English ceorl, who was 
already to some extent exploiting slaves and letting some of his 
land to smallholders. 

Of couise, the formation of small manors by grants of 
bocland, and of a large manor by the disintegration of the 
communal order were possibilities, but the lines indicated 
were the typical ones. The differing origin of the two types 
of manor explains their structural peculiarities, which exist 
from the very beginning. The manor which arose in the 
process of disintegration of the communal order is distinguished 
by the scattered nature of its lands, which often lie m different 
settlements, mterspersed with the lands of other property- 
owners, and are distinguished by the small size of the sub- 
ordinate peasant holdings. Similarly, the allotments granted 
to the landless peasants settled upon its territory are small in 
size. But as it had developed out of the comparatively large 
property of the successful villager, this kind of manor is marked 
on the other hand by a considerable demesne. Accordmg to 
Gurevich’s calculations, in Domesday Book the lords’ demesne 
amounted to 39 per cent of the total area on the small manors 
studied, and 26 per cent on the large manors. ' If we compare 
his figures with those which we obtained from tlie 1279 
Hundred Rolls, we find that they coincide almost completely,^ 
Not having at their disposal a sufficient quantity of peasant 
labour, the lords of this type of manoi made wide use of the 
labour of slaves, which played a considerable part in Anglo- 
Saxon society from the time of the Conquest. 

The charactenstics of the manor which had grown out of 
bocland were different. Usually it was large, taking in a whole 
village or several neighbouring villages The holdings of the 
peasants were of various sizes, small, medium and compara- 
tively large, for the grant gave the new lord rights over a 
community where the process of disintegration was far from 
complete. The resistance of the peasants, who were oigamzed 
as a community, and in part even the interests of the lord 
himself, who needed a peasantry adequately provided with 

‘ However, the principles followed by myself and by Gurevich in selecting our 
large and small manors were not the same, nor is the teriilorial scope of our 
mvestigation. According to my calculations the demesne came to a6 per cent of 
the total arable on large manors and 41 per cent on small. 
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land, stock and implements, to some extent held back further 
differentiation. On such manors the demesne, being a late 
formation, was not large in comparison with the holdings. 
Containing whole village communities, this type of manor did 
not destroy communal orgamzation, but conserved it and 
employed it for its own ends. 

The principal feature distinguishmg the manor of the Anglo- 
Saxon (and of the Norman) period from the small manor of 
the thirteenth century was the presence, on the small manor of 
earlier times, of a considerable number of slaves Gurevich 
has calculated, from Domesday Book, the number of slaves 
on small and on large manors On 140 small manors which he 
studied, the ratio of slaves to ploughs was 7:10, while on the 
large manors this ratio was 4 : 10. In the thirteenth century 
surveys we no longer find slaves, who by that time had merged 
with the rest of the unfrec population, and swelled the numbers 
of poorly-provided bordars, the unfree cottars whose importance 
in the thirteenth century we have already seen. Thus a number 
of the characteristic features of small and large manors m 
the thirteenth century had already taken shape during the 
feudahzation of Anglo-Saxon society.’- 

We have sufficient grounds for thinking that small manors 
were largely of ancient origin, and that the process of concen- 
tration was less successful than Vinogradoff thought Most 
large manors seem to have taken shape as early as the eleventh 
century, while the unformed chaos of small manors remains 
even m the thirteenth century approximately where it was 
at the time of Domesday. Of course, -within this ‘chaos’ veiy 
considerable rearrangements had taken place m the inter- 
vemng period, and while we can often identify particular 
large manors of the thirteenth century -with those of the 
eleventh century, it is only very rarely that we can do the 
same with certainty in the case of small manors It would 
seem that the special peculiarities of the small manor at the 
close of the thirteenth century result from a combination of 
incomplete feudahzation (or manorialization) and of the 
already advancing process of the disintegration -within feudal 
society. 

^ Guievich considers the decisive period m this process to have been the eighth 
to nmlh ccntuiies. 
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I have already emphasized more than once, as a characteristic 
feature of Enghsh feudalism, its incompleteness, the tenacity of 
the pre-feudal elements within it, and the early disintegration 
of the feudal structure itself. It is always in piecisely those 
spheres in which feudalism had not had time to settle down 
and grow strong that the process of disintegration first begins. 
The analysis of the small manor once moic underlines these 
special features of English feudalism. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SUPPLY OF LABOUR ON THE 
ENGLISH MANOR IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The ‘Classical’ Theory 

The problem of the supply of labour in the demesne 
economy did not present any special difficulty to the leading 
historians of the English manor. For them, the demesne 
economy was, fundamentally, based on the labour services of 
the villems, particularly of the virgaters and half-virgaters 
who worked with their own stock. The analysis, or more 
correctly the description, of this forced labour forms the main 
content of the appropriate sections m the classical works of 
research. Alongside the work of these servile peasants, they 
noted the work of the permanent farm servants, who were also 
of servile origin, and who worked with the lord’s stock. 
Finally, at busy times a certain number of workmen would be 
hired, and they were drawn from among the near-landless 
peasants (cottars) But in the main the demesne economy 
was served by the forced labour of the villeins This was seen 
as the essential feature of the manorial system. 

The manorial system is defined as tihc cultivation of the 
demesne by the serfi. The process of commutation gradually 
undermined this system and compelled the demesne economy 
to go over increasingly to hired labour. But whatever may 
have been the views of different historians on the advance 
of commutation in the fourteenth century, the thirteenth 
century, the classical epoch of the manorial order, was 
accounted a period in which forced labour reigned supreme. 

The results of our mvestigations oblige us to submit this 
familiar picture to review. We have seen that on a number of 
manors there were no villeins at all, or very few of them; 
that even by the thirteenth century money lent had become 
quantitatively predominant, while in the majority of counties 
the labour dues of villeins were playing only a secondary part. 

383 
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A significant differentiation among the peasantry was already 
observable, with the formation of a vciy numerous stratum 
of near-landless peasants whom their own plots of land could 
not support, alongside the cmcigence of an upper stratum of 
peasants who could not get along witliout the labour of others. 
We have seen that servile virgatc and half-vugate holders 
composed only about one-third of the peasantry. We have 
noted the entirely secondaiy part played by labour rent in 
the small manor. For the most part it was only the large manor 
(and that not in every case) which could be based on labour 
rent. In thirteenth-century England there was a large area of 
demesne land the needs of which were not covered, or only 
inadequately covered, by the labour services of villeins. Nor 
must we forget the rich peasant holdings (especially the free 
holdings) which could not do without additional labour. Our 
sources do not enable us to work out the needs of the manors, 
sUll less of the prosperous peasants, for supplementary, non- 
obhgatory labour. But we can nevertheless give some suggestive 
statistical data. 

Supply op Villein Labour Estimated prom Ratio op 
Demesne and Villein Land 

It is difficult to decide what is the right proportion between 
demesne and villein land to ensure that the demesne was 
fully provided for by villein labour. But we can take as 
our starting-point the proportion obtaining on the large 
manors which were best provided with obligatory labour. 
Here the area of villein land was, on the average, loughly twice 
as great as that of demesne (we are speaking, of couise, of 
arable land only). Hence, on a manor of medium size, where 
the demesne was only slightly less than the area of villein 
land, there would already be a discrepancy between the villein 
works due and the full requirements of the demesne, and this 
would be all the greater on the small manor, where the 
demesne was considerably gieatei in area than the villein 
land. But even large manors did not always have enough 
villein land. The manors of the Cistercian monasteries arc a 
good example of this. 
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In the table given below I have made an attempt to estabhsh 
the approximate area of demesne land which was quite 
unprovided for by forced villein labour or on which this labour 
was negligible. I have not made all-embracing calculations, 
but I have covered more than half the hundieds dealt with in 
the Hundred Rolls for which the area of demesne land can be 
worked out (15 hundreds out of 28), comprising more than 
60 per cent of the total number of manors. I have distinguished 
(i) the demesnes of those manois which have no villeins (or 
on which villein land is so small as to be negligible); (2) the 
demesnes of those manors where there is villein land, but where 
the villeins do not perform any labour services, or where such 
services are a negligible factor; (3) the demesnes of those 
manors where there are villeins and labour services, but on a 
scale clearly insufficient for the cultivation of the demesne. 
According to my calculations, these categories account for 
46 per cent, or almost half of the demesne land in question. 
The relation of the demesne land covered by these figures to 
the total area of demesne in each hundred is given in the 
‘percentage’ column 

The table calls for explanation. We see that in Huntmgdon- 
shire, a county of villeinage and labour dues, more than half 
the manors and more than 40 per cent of the demesne land is 
not provided for, or is ill provided for, by villein labour 
dues; in Cambridgeshire 68 per cent of the manors and 55 per 
cent of the demesne, and in Warwickshire half the manors and 
70 per cent of the demesne land, are similarly unprovided for. 
In individual hundreds the percentage of demesne land un- 
provided for by labour dues is even higher, it reaches 57 pei 
cent in the Huntingdonshire hundred of Normancross, 66 per 
cent in the Cambridgeshire hundred of Chilford; and 79 
per cent in the Warwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh. But 
this does not mean that the remaining manors were suffici- 
ently provided for by villein labour dues. The table does not 
show that the demand for villein labour was satisfied, but 
that there was a considerable proportion of manors where the 
demand was ill-satisfied. How great this proportion was in 
the different regions depends not only on the stage of develop- 
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ment of the labour dues system in the legion, but on the 
differing forms of rent on mdividual manors. The figures for 
Oxfoidshirc illustrate this point. Here tlie labour dues system 
was less well developed than in Huntingdonshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, but tlie existing labour services were more or less 
evenly distributed between the manors. In the latter two 
counties, however, we find a sharp distinction between the 
labour rent manors' — ^mostly large — and the money rent 
manors — ^mostly small. In Oxfordshire only 27 per cent of 
demesne land was ill provided for by villcm labour. But 
over the remaining 73 per cent there was rarely a full provision.^ 

If rather less than half the total area of demesne land had 
no provision, or a totally inadequate supply of villein labour 
services, that does not mean that the remainder had enough. 
Even appioximately accurate evidence is difficult to obtain, 
but we have every ground for supposing that the greater part 
of the demand for working hands for the demesne could not be 
satisfied by means of obhgatory villein labour. 

From what has already been said about the respective 
characteristics of the small and the large manor, it is quite 
clear that the demand for non-obligatory labour was much 
higher on the small manor with its comparatively high per- 
centage of demesne arable, its lower provision of villein land, 
its considerable predominance of money rent, and the special 
features of its villein population. While the economy of the 
large manor could in the main be based on the obligatory 
labour of villeins, other types of labour being used only as a 
supplementary resource, on the small manor as a rule this 
was impossible. The very low figures for the average size of the 
demesne on the manors dealt with in our table confirm that it 
was precisely the small manors that had little vUlein labour. 
The average cirea of demesne unprovided for by villein labour 
services comes out in our table at 170 acres, which is about 
half-way between the average area of the demesne on a 
medium-sized manor and the average on a small manor. 

1 Formally, there is an approximate equilibrium between the labour rent and 
the money-rent systpi, with a frequent occurience of tht alleinalive system 
under which the choice between labour services and money rent was at the lord’s 
will. We must beai in mind that the same kind of allcinative, in tlie foim of the 
pr^ire of ivnAito o/ie/um, existed even in places where the evidence seems to 
mdicate the undisputed rule of the labour service system 
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988 THE SUPPLY OF LABOUR ON THE ENGLISH MANOR 

Supply of Villein Labour Estimated from Ratio of 
Labour Rent and Demesne Area 

There IS another method of appioach which permits us 
to extend our observations over practically tlie whole country. 
The extent to which the demesne economy was lun by villein 
labour services and the extent to which it rcquiied furtlier 
supplementary labour can partly be answered by comparing 
the amount of labour rent on each manor with the size of the 
demesne arable. The amount of labour services (assessed in 
money) to one acre of demesne, in other words, the over-all 
assessment of labour services divided by the number of acres 
under demesne arable, can serve as an approximate index of 
the degree to which the supply of villein labour for the demesne 
was enough. Here, however, we are faced with a number of 
difficulties. First of all, by what measure arc we to reckon 
the degree to which the demand for villein labour is satisfied? 
What quantity of obligatory labour (expressed in pence) per 
acre of demesne arable, entitles us to assume that the demesne’s 
need of villein labour was fully satisfied? According to Walter 
of Henley, every acre of arable required the following works, 
three ploughings (each of which was assessed at Sd on the 
average); harrowing {id.); weeding {id,); leaping {^d.); and 
carting (id.). Threshing was rarely carried out by labour 
seivices. Thus one acre needs services to tlic value of zs 2d. 
This IS, of course, a very high assessment. We must fust of all , 
make allowance for the two- or three-field system, under which 
one-half or one-third of the arable would be lying fallow. 
Secondly, although an acre of arable was ploughed three times 
(or sometimes only twice) under wintei corn, under spring corn 
it was ploughed only once. Furthcrmoie, the assessment of 
ploughing at 6d. is very high; the Hundred Rolls give /[d. to fid. 
Equally high is the assessment for reaping, which in the rolls is 
estimated at 3d. to 4d. Walter of Henley gives no assessment 
for sowing, which was not usually entrusted to tliose per- 
forming labour service. All these factors allow us to lower 
Walter of Henley’s assessment by a half, and to estimate 
the value of works at about rad. If we remember that a 
considerable pait of the ploughing was done by farm seivants — 
carmant, akemanm — , with the lord’s stock, we should lower 
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the figure a little further still. On the other hand, we must 
remember that the villein’s labour services were not confined 
to work on the lord’s fields; he had to cut and cart the hay, 
shear the sheep, perform a number of carrymg services which 
are sometimes assessed at quite a high figure, dig ditches 
and repair buildings. All these works together must have come 
to a considerable figure. If we keep the figure of izd. as the 
control figure, we shall hardly be making any substantial error.^ 
And in fact there are manors on which this, or higher, figures 
obtain, showing a sufficient provision of villein labour for the 
needs of the demesne economy. Thus for the Earl of Gloucester’s 
manor of Rothwell (Northants), the figure is lofi? , on the manor 
of Bliburgh (Suffolk) it is 23 i^.; on the manor of Sheringham 
(Norfolk) it is 31 \d. These figures are taken firom the inquisi- 
tions /of f Mortem and the last two represent rare and exceptional 
cases Usually the figure is lower, often much lower, than i2d. 

We must not, of course, lose sight of the fact that these are 
arbitrary figures, which merely provide us with a rough 
basis for calculation, and consequently I do not wish to 
attribute great significance to the figures in Table 18, But 
they do, it seems to me, provide clear-cut evidence of one 
thing, namely, that demesne economy in England was quite 
insufficiently provided for by the obligatory labour of villeins. 
Furthermore, this is the case in all counties. The fullest 
provision of villein labour is seen in the eastern group of 
counties, where, incidentally, we also have the highest average 
figure for areas of demesne arable. But even in this group 
the index of the adequacy of this provision is still very low. 
The highest indices are given by the counties of Huntingdon- 
shire, Northamptonshire and Norfolk, but even here they are 
much lower than the control figure of izd. 

It should be noted that the comparatively high figure for 
Northamptonshire is due to a smgle manor, the Earl of 
Gloucester’s manor of Rothwell, which has considerable labour 
services. If thus manor is left out of account, the average 
figure for Northamptonshire falls to 2\d. This strengthens 
our previous impression of the extremely uneven distribution 
of villein labour among different manors in the majority of 

‘ I am here discarding the figure which I adopted in The English Village m the 
Thhleeiitii Centwy, 

T 
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Table i8 

PROVISION OF LABOUR DUES FOR THE DEMESNE 


CoutUtes 


Average area qf demesne 
arable per manor 
(tn acres) 


Average provrsion qf labour 
dues [in pence) per 
demesne acre 


Eastern Group 
Essex 
SufTolk 
Norfolk . 
Gambiidgeshue 
Heilford^iie 
Pluntingdonshire 
Northamptonshire 
Middlesex . 
Lincolnshire 


South Mtolanhs 
Bedfordshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Berkshire 
Oxfordshire 
Warwickshire 


North Midlands 
Rutland 
Leiccstei shire 
Nottinghamshire 
Derbyshire 


Southern Group 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Hampshire 
Dorset 
Wiltshire 
Somersetshire 
Gloucestei shire 
Devonshire 


Western Group 
Herefordshire 
Worcestershire 
Shropshire 
Cheshire 


ags 

385 

15a 

305 

351 

344 

(aoi) 

597 

164 


300 



4i 


345 

184 

4O8 

837 

343 


1+ 

si 

as- 


363 


“1 


(368) 

(agi) 

(807) 

(103) 


317 


Labour rents 
ate not 
defined 


190 

335 

aog 



(as8) 


43 



(aS) 


331 

(3f) 

( 13 a) 

(If) 

(116) 


U 98 ) 

( 4 i 


Northumbria 
Yorkshire . 
Kent 


(167) 

330 


134 

301 


(ai) 



Tabic 18 follows on from Table 8, and is based on the same mateual. It gives 
the avotage area of manorial demesnes lor the diileieiit toimties, mid the valuation 
in pence oi laboui dues whirh can on the tivcragi bi set against one atie of 
demesne. 

I have kept tlie same division of the counties nito gioups as was followed in 
Chapter IV 

Figures based on an insuiTicimt number ol cases aie enclosed in brackets 
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counties. But it is quite clear that the more uneven the 
distiibution of labour dues among the manois, the smaller is 
the part played by them m demesne economy as a whole, 
since an excess of labour dues on one manor cannot make up 
for a shortage on another, although it influences the average 
figures obtained. 

The figures are veiy low even in counties where labour 
services were prominent among villem obligations Cambridge- 
shire IS one of the most ‘labonous’ counties, if one considers 
only the dues of the villeins; but it nevertheless contains a 
considerable aiea of demesne which is not, or only very poorly, 
provided with villeins 

Comparative figures from the Hundred Rolls give similar 
results to those from the inqmsitions. In particular, the 
Hundred Rolls for Cambridgeshire yield the same indexj a \d 
Indices for the Oxfordshire hundreds^ do not conflict with Ae 
average figure for Oxfordshire fi-om the mquisitions — 3f(/ 
For the Warwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh the Hundred Rolls 
give the very low index of i\d., but in the other hundred, 
Kineton, the piovision of villem labour for the demesne is 
highei, so that the average figuie of 2\d for Warwickshire 
does not show a disci epancy The very low index for Bedford- 
shire is not unexpected, since the Hundied Rolls, though they 
do not give details of labour dues foi the county, reveal a very 
low percentage of villem land. 

Villein labour sei vices, then, were inadequate for the 
demesne economy. But the demand for non-obHgatory labour 
was not limned to the ‘demesne’ in the strict sense of the word 
A large peasant holding also would undoubtedly require farm 
labourers. It is difficult to calculate the demand for working 
hands put forward by the top layei of the peasants, both 
villein and free, who had either no servile labour power at all 
at their disposal, or only a tmy amoimt of it; but we cannot 
disiegard this demand 

How, then, was the demand for labour power m the village 
and, above all, on the demesne satisfied? W^at were the sources 
of labour power? Quantitative comparisons aie hard to make, 
but wc must make a concession to the commonly accepted 
view and put in the first place the obligatoiy labour of the 
‘Bampton — ^\d , Chadlingloa — aJi., Banbuiy — grf., Thame — id 
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Villeins We nrnsl, however, again emphasize tlxal these dues 
were very unevenly distributed, that they could, in pait, be 
replaced by money payments [vendttio opeium), and were an 
inconstant quantity changing fiom year to year. 

Alternative Sources of Labour Power 

Slaves (seivi), who are so numeious in Domesday Book, the 
permanent unfree workers of house and farm, usually with 
no holding of their own, do not stand out so clearly in the 
surveys and account rolls of the thirteenth century. The term 
servi becomes equivalent to the term villani {isti sunt servi de 
sanguine suo emendo). But on the lord’s farm we usually find a 
small ‘staff’ of permanent workers, who possibly may, in part 
at least, be descendants of the slaves.® On almost every manor 
one can find several ploughmen {akemanm, carucarii), a carter, 
some shepherds, a dairymaid (dayd). On the Earl of Norfolk’s 
manor of Forncett there were m the thirteenth century 8 or 9 
permanent farm workcis. 4 ploughmen, a carter, a cowherd, 
a swineheid, and a dairymaid; for three or four months in 
the year a workman was hired to do the harrowing. At times 
other workmen would appear: the grangunus, the watenner, 
and the cook who prepared the labourer’s food. At one lime 
a miller was numbered among the servants, but he did not 
live on the premises ® It is hard to define exactly the personal 
rank or condition of the farm workers of Foincett. They lived 
in the dotmts famuloium, and their food was prepared for them 
by a woman appointed specially for that purpose. The famous 
Smptum Qiioddam of Gloucester Abbey depicts the recruitment 
of farm servants from the ranks of the villeins (naiivi) ; evidently 
from among those membeis of the villeins’ families who were 
not fuUy burdened with labour dues.® 

In the descnption of the dues of the villeins on one Oxford- 
shire manor we read: Item veniet ad curiam Sancti MichaeUs cum 
Jiliis suis, si qms habuent, quipanem suum Imah potuoint; de quibus 

^ In order to avoid misunderstandings, I must qualify thi!> statement by saying 
that by ‘obligatory labour’ here is meant the ‘customary’ logular labour services 
of viUeins, chiefly tenants of viigales and half-viigatcs, sei vices which arc recoided 
m the manorial accounts, and in the government suivcys which were modelled 
upon them 

“ Of Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic Hiitory and Theory, 1, 3s, Ci, 

Davenport, The Economic Deorlnpment of a JlotfoU, Manor, a j. 

C Glouc. Ill, aig 
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dictus W. de Spina (the villem) mum eligeie potent, ut sibi serviat; 
et alii, SI dominus indigeat, si servire voluennt, domino deserviunt 
secundum consuetudinem manent, scilicet per liberationem et stipendium 
per annum, sicut ceteii famuli ^ One of a villein’s sons (to be chosen 
by the villein) is bound to enter the house or farm service of 
the lord The other sons can enter the service of their own will 
(k setvire voluerint), if their master happens to need men to work 
for him. But this service, too, is ‘according to the custom of the 
manor’, and they receive the same allowances and pay as the 
other famuli. Apart from their own particular line of work these 
farm servants had to perform miscellaneous duties on the lord’s 
farm The Gloucester Abbey instruction gives particular 
advice that servants are not to be left without work, and are 
promptly to be given another job if they have fimshed one. 
They had the mam burden of work at ploughing, sowing and 
threshing time 

It IS not easy to estimate the part played by the unfree farm 
seivants in the working of the land. It would appear that they 
could occupy a promment position only m the economy of 
fairly large manors which disposed of a considerable number of 
villeins. They could hardly play any conspicuous part in 
the economy of a small manor, and it was there, as we have 
seen, that there was particular need of working hands apart 
from labour services We should regard the labour of unfree 
farm servants as closely connected with the system of villein 
services, representing a particular variety of labour service, 
one which made use of those members of the villeins’ families 
who were not occupied in the usual unpaid labour. 

Large demesnes without villein labour are met with on the 
manors of Gisteician monasteries. But there the question of 
labour supply was solved in a special way, namely by the 
recruitment of ‘lay brothers’ or conversi, who received from the 
monastery lodging, food and clothing, and were bound to do 
all the farm work In addition the Cistercians also used 
mercenarii, who lived outside the monastery walls and were not 
bound by vows. They were granted plots of land, and rented 
additional plots as well. They were not tied to the land, 
but could go away, although in practice they were held down 
by arrears in rent and seem to have had little to distinguish them 

768 
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fiom serfs.^ On the small mauoi of serai-peasant type a ceitain 
part must have been played also by the personal laboui of the 
master and his family, and it is even possible that some small 
knights were sometimes obhged to put their hand to the plough. 
Finally, theie was one fuithcr well-known, source of labour; 
the ncai -landless peasantry, or the cotlais The growing 
importance of this class in succeeding ccntuiies has been 
generally admitted, but its part in feudal times has not, in 
my view, been estimated at its true value. 

To appreciate the role of Uic cottais we must recall a few 
figures We have seen that small villein holdings (5 acies and 
under) make up 29 per cent of all the villein tenements 
mentioned in die Hundred Rolls; together with fardel holdings 
they amount to 38 per cent ol all villein holdings In the 
eastern area (Huntingdonshire, Cambiidgeshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire) the small holdings ancl the fardels together 
account for 50 per cent of all villein households; in Buckingham- 
shire alone they are 53 per cent, and in Cambndgeshiic 57 per 
cent While they play a compaiativcly modest part on the 
large manors, on the small manois they account for moic than 
half the villein households. 

The figuies for small free holdings aic oven more sti iking. 
In this case small holdings of 5 acres and under amount to 
47 per cent of all the peasant free holdings, and if we include 
fardels as well the figure rises to 59 per cent. The greater 
part of these aic holdings of 3 acres or less, which make up 
37 per cent of all free holdings. In Buckinghamshue the holders 
of small plots and of fardels account for 60 pci cent, in Bedford- 
shiie for 66 per cent, and in Cambridgeshire for 80 pci cent® 
of all peasant free holdings 

We must remember, also, that surveys do not mention the 
completely landless, those who had not even a hovel of their 
own, and who lived in the houses of others as hired labourers. 
Of their existence we learn only from chance remarks in our 
sources, but they help to swell the categoiy of workeis not 

^ Of J W Thomson, Economic and Social History of the Middle Aqet, 612-19 
Hoffman, E, ‘Die Entwicklun^ der Wiilschaftspimzipien im Zistcr/ieniser 
Orden,’ Histonsihes Jakrbueh, locxi (1910) Dolbcig, ‘ZMleizicn'/,i,r Monche uiid 
Konversen als Landwirte und ArbcUer,' Studwi md MiUeil am d. Betted imd Z*tt 
Orden, xni (1892) Arbois de JoubainviUc, Le\ abbayes Culetiwuies (1868) 

» See also Table 12. 
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perfoiming labour services. Furthermore it was not only the 
cottars and the holders of fardels who were obhged to hire 
themselves out to work, but at times the holders of virgates 
and half-virgates In the Ramsey cartulary^ a case is quoted 
of a villein virgate-holder hiring himself out to his lord at a 
busy season proptei indtgenham A further source of labour 
powei was represented by members of the land-holding 
peasant families, both serf and fiee Part of the serf’s family 
might have to work for the lord as farm servants, but others 
could hue themselves out elsewhere A villein had to pay a 
small levy to his lord if his son worked away from home.® 
The supply of labour was further increased by town workers 
going to the country at harvest time. In the same way the 
inhabitants of the northern regions, and of those bordering on 
Wales, where stock-breeding was the prevalent form of farming, 
used to go off in the autumn to earn money in the agricultural 
areas ® 

These facts point to two important conclusions. In the first 
place, the obligatory labour of villeins probably covered less 
than half the lequirements of the demesnes for labour power, 
quite apait from those of the large peasant holdings. In the 
second place, numerous sections of the population were not 
supported by their own land and were dependent, in whole 
or in pait, on wages It is evident that wage labour played m 
the thirteenth century countryside a very important part, far 
more important than the sources would indicate and that 
historians have allowed * 

But if wage labour played such an important part in the 
thirteenth century, why has this fact not found adequate 
expression in the sources, in particular m mimstcrs’ accounts, 
where every penny and every bushel of gram is accounted for? 
Everyone who has studied these sources knows that expenditure 
on wages did not play a conspicuous part in the budget of a 

^ 1 . 473 

’ Et ii filius suus serment duta extramo, dabit domno suo duos capones per annum 
ad reeognttionem dommi, Eff,u, 463 

’ As set down m the famous statute of the twenty-fifth year of Edward Ill’s reign 
This document is later m date, and its appeal ance was due to special circum- 
stances, but It appeals to ancient custom, the people of these parts pmssent vemr eti 
temps Dausl de laborer en autres Countes et saluement retourner come tls soleientfaire anant 
rot hewes State 1, 31s. 

* I use the expression ‘wage labour’ ra a conditional sense, its real meaning still 
requires analysis. 
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manor, and that under this heading we find mainly the keep 
and pay of the permanent farm seivants, a considerable 
proportion of whom were serving under compulsion. Miss 
Levett came to the conclusion that on tlic bishop of Winchester’s 
manors just before the Black Death comparatively little was 
paid out in wages, especially wages in money, and that the 
rates of pay for regular workers were traditional and altered 
little. Payment was made in kind, and also m land, by remis- 
sions from rents. Miss Levett formed the impicssion that the 
bishop could have doubled or trebled his expenditure on wages 
without noticeable diminution of his revenue.^ The same 
thing IS noted by Maitland. ‘Wages arc a comparatively 
trifling item in his (the lord’s) accounts’.® 

But it is not surprising that manorial sources, particularly 
the mimsters’ accounts, which reflect the organization of large 
manors, mostly belonging to the chuich, should give little 
information about hired labourers and wages. The large manor 
was better provided with the forced labour of villeins, and the 
place where hired labour was needed most of all was the small 
manor, which has left practically no traces in tlie form of 
manorial documents. We cannot hope to find direct evidence 
here. Our conclusions aie therefore bound to be indirect. 

The Smallholders 

The main source of hired labour power was, beyond doubt, 
the smallholders, the cottars and the holdeis of fardels, pauper es 
cotani qui de lahore mamum vietus perquiiunt,^ They have long 
troubled historians of the English village, but they have never 
been studied in detail, because, like tlie small manor, they have 
left few traces in the sources. The manorial surveys become 
summary and careless when they reach the smallholders, 
since tenants of small holdings with small rents played an 
insignificant part in the system of feudal holdings and rents 
which was the main object of interest for those compiling 
manorial and analogous government surveys. 

In his main work, Villainage in England, Vinogradoff hardly 
touched the question of the hired labourer, just as he did not 

^ Levett, 0 S.SX,H,, v, 35-6; of. also Siudiis tn Manorial Hilton, 60-8. 

“ E.HR,, IX, 488. 

" Honarim Ingmsftmes, Record Commission (1807), 13. 
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touch the question of the market. For him the labour power 
for the demesne came mainly from the serfs who owed labour 
services. When he speaks of the ‘staff’ serving the demesne 
he has in mmd the ministeriales, including the ploughmen and 
carters. Bui these aie farm servants drawn from the ranks 
of the serfs, and Vinogradoff has m mind not serf cottars but 
the younger or older members of a villein family, who are not 
occupied on labour service (‘elder or younger brothers as it 
might be’). The hired labourers m the more direct sense of the 
word have not more than half a page devoted to them. He 
concedes that m thirteenth-century agricultural treatises and 
ministers’ accounts, there are references to the existence of 
hired labour, but considers this exceptional and a new depar- 
ture. He does not connect the question of hired labour with 
the cottars. For Vmogradoff the hired labourers are strangers 
to the manor, ‘outsiders’ ^ 

Vmogradoff pays far more attention in his later work. The 
Growth of the Manor, to the bordars and cottars and their role 
m manorial economy ® He speaks of the ‘remarkable history 
of the small tenants’, and adds that it is ‘hardly appreciated 
rightly by modern scholars’. In his view the boidars played 
an important part in the economy of the manor, since they 
provided the main body of agncultural workers, as well as 
woiking on their own plots of land They were, to a large 
extent, outside the organization of the village community and 
their labour services were commuted early. Vinogradoff points 
out how superfluous members of the more prosperous villein 
families weie settled on cottars’ holdings, and how the latter 
then provided the hands needed on both the bigger holdmgs 
and the demesne. Cross-currents were thus created which 
found no reflection m the surveys but which evidently pro- 
duced results that cannot be explained m any other way 

Granat paid much attention to this question, and stressed 
the numerical strength of this class m feudal England, and its 
role as a ‘proletanat’, or as ‘wage labourers’. But he considered 
the cottar chiefly as a labourer on the virgater’s land, paying 
little attention to his part in the manorial economy. He failed 
to perceive the extent of the need for hired hands in the 
demesne economy, accepting the traditional view of the 
‘ Vtllamge, 321. * Pp. 35® sqq- 
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predonunance of servile labour Furthermore, he was inlei ested 
primarily m the peculiarities of the cottars as a ‘proletarian’ 
reserve ready to be transferred from agriculture to industry, 
and therefore did not examine in detail the place of the cottar 
within the feudal agraiian system ^ 

What did the cottai live on^ In the fiist place there was 
the cottar’s holding, that ‘natural wage’ of the direct pro- 
ducers of feudal society, however small a plot it may have been 
Although we may assume the existence of a stratum of 
completely landless labourers who hired themselves out by the 
year {locati per arms), the typical agricultural worker was still 
the near-landless peasant with his own yard and kitchen 
garden, with his own small plot of arable land, with certain 
common rights, and with a certain amount, usually small, of 
livestock of his own. Some of the needs of the cottar and his 
family were met by the income derived from his land, and this 
was all the more true in the case of the fardel-holder. We know 
very little of the economy of a cottar, apart from the area of 
his land, and the area of his arable land might not account for 
all the income from his holding A considerable part might be 
played in a peasant’s economy, especially in that of a small 
peasant, by the grazing of beasts on the common pasture 
Fishing, hunting, the use of woodland, and the cutting of 
peat are other possible supplemental y means of existence for 
the small peasant The drive by the lords against the common 
nghts of the peasants, already under way in the thirteenth 
century, the seizure of exclusive rights of hunting and fishing 
over forests and waste lands, must have dealt a heavy blow to 
the small peasantry, making it more and more difficult for 
them to exist without earmng extra money, if, indeed, this 
had ever been possible. 

The occupation of the commons by the feudal lords with 
support from the government, which met with the strongest 
opposition from the peasantry, must have increasingly under- 
mined the importance of his holding as the economic base of a 
cottar’s life. Not that the cottar always had rights in the 
commons Such nghts were connected with holdings m the 

^ Some attention to the fortunes of the cottar is paid by Lipson, The Econotmc 
Htstoty of England, i (1937), 46-9 Among recent historians of the Enghsh medieval 
village Bennett {op ml,, 63 sqq ) more than anyone else has stressed the importance 
of the cottars 
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arable fields, and the cottars in nine cases out of ten had no 
holdings in the arable fields of the village Their holdings 
originated in small clearings (assaita) from forest and waste, 
or in the leasing out by the lord to newcomers of small, 
inconvemently situated scraps of demesne land, for low rents ^ 
They stood to a large extent outside the orgamzation of the 
village community, outside the usual routine of the community’s 
economic life, and partially outside the community itself, 
Bennett is inchned to see this as advantageous to the cottar, 
as giving him greater freedom by comparison with the virgater, 
who was better oflP, but was burdened with heavy dues The 
dissociation of the cottar from the village community, he 
suggests, may have enabled the cottar to improve his methods 
of cultivation, something which was impossible for the virgaters 
who were bound by the compulsory crop-rotation Thus, m 
Bennett’s view, the presence of the cottars worked in favour of 
the liberation of the servile village, if there had been no 
comparatively free working hands, commutation would have 
been hindered 

But if It IS true that the cottar stood to a great extent out- 
side the manorial organization, one may ask whether this was 
all pure gain. The cottar had httle chance of carrying out 
agncultural improvements on his small scrap of land. He 
hardly stood to gain in cases where he had no nghts to com- 
mon pastuie and woodlands. In the manor court, too, his 
voice would not have the same weight as that of the peasant 
with a full holding. It has long been known that the village 
community was not egalitarian, and that holdings had become 
the private preserves of deiinite families This differentiation 
affected the manor court. The jurors were usually chosen from 
the ranks of the prosperous, and so were the manorial officials 
whose election was the court’s busmess, the reeve {prepositus) 
and his assistant (messoi) Together they formed a leading 
group m the hallmote and backed one another up. The 
interests of the well-to-do peasants and of the small peasants 
were aheady distmct, and it is not hard to guess whose interests 
suffered in the clash. We may recall the case of Michael the 
reeve, supported by his own party in the hallmote, who 

1 Bennett, op eit , 70, may again be relerred to as a useful summary of the special 
types of labour service owed by collars 
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oppressed the peasants by making tliem work for him, and 
lease or even sell their land to him at a low rate Whatever 
opinion we may hold concermng the extent to which the 
manor court and manorial custom safeguarded the personal 
and property rights of the servile peasantry, it is obvious that 
they were a poor safeguard to the rights of the cottars. 

The vagueness of the Ime between free and servile small- 
holders has already been noted. Recent writings lend to ignore 
the distinction between villem and free peasant, which for 
lawyer-historians of the older generation was the keystone of 
their theones. Nevertheless between free peasant and villein, 
and between free and villem holding, tWe is a very con- 
spicuous difference; but it becomes more and more obliterated 
as one passes from the peasants with adequate holdings to the 
cottars. It should be noted that the manorial and government 
surveys often separate the cottars as a special group, distinct 
from both villeins and freeholders ^ 

This may appear to be an inconsistent application of two 
different principles of division, the one accor^ng to personal 
status (or character of holding), the other, according to size of 
holding. In actual fact free tenants, villeins, and cottars all had 
different parts to play m the manorial system, and from 
this pomt of view there was no essential difference between 
the free and the unfree cottar, or between their holdings. The 
villein cottars bore a number of labour dues, but usually the 
greater part of their rent was m money. But the free cottar 
very frequently performed labour service, mostly in the form 
of boon-works, as well as paying money rent So far as his 
rent was concerned there was little to distinguish the free 
from the villem cottar. Furthermore, the free cottar was in 
practice deprived of the chief privilege of freeholders — ^the 
ability to uphold his rights in the king’s courts. In this respect 
he was equated with the villem. He was not precluded from 
suing, but the fact that a lawsuit had to be paid for made it 
unattainable for the poor free peasants. He was also deprived 
of certain political rights, although this was given the appear- 
ance of release from political duties, for example the property 

1 The statute known as Extmta Manmi distinguishes cottars from other cate- 
gories of peasant Ilm dt Itbere iaunhbus itm tnqutrendum est de eustummu 
tUm vtqmrmdmn est de eotereUts gm cotagia et curltlagta tenant. 
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qualification for jurors established in 1285 So far as we can 
picture this world of poor peasants that has left so few traces 
in the sources, they were a needy and defenceless mass, much 
more defenceless than the middle rank of servile villeinsj 
personal freedom and free holding brought with them no 
effective legal protection or advantage. 

The Two Aspects of the Labour of the Cottar 

There are two aspects to the cottar’s position. On the one 
hand, he is the object of feudal eiiploitation. He holds his land 
from a lord, he pays rent for it, he owes various dues. On 
the other hand, at the same time he hires hunself out to work 
and receives wages Which of these two aspects is the dommant 
one? According to Rogers, the earnings of the higher paid 
worker, in kind and in money, amoimted to approximately 
ys. lod. a year, assummg that his wife and boy worked as 
well. This is a very high estimate, which presupposes that he is 
hired for a whole year. A freeholder with 20 acres of land, by 
Rogers’ calculations, might earn an extra £i during busy 
seasons. The average assessment of an unfree cottar’s rent 
in the Hundred Rolls, is 2J id, {is ^.d. in money and gd. in 
labour dues). If we take Rogers’ figure to be somewhat 
exaggerated, and the rent figure given above as considerably 
below reality, in view of various supplementary payments not 
included,^ comparison of the two figures still leaves no doubt 
that the cottar was far more a ‘wage labourer’ than a feudally 
exploited peasant On the other hand, it may be that the 
exploitation of the cottar as a wage-labourer had a considerable 
element in it of coercive feudal exploitation based on non- 
economic pressure. 

We must distinguish between the exploitation of the cottar 
by the admimstration of the manor to which he belonged, and 
the work he did elsewhere The latter might, with some 
qualifications, be called wage labour. But in the case of a 
cottar earnmg wages on his own manor, a prominent place 
must be given to non-economic factors. It is hard to imagine 
a cottar — and the freeman in this mstance differs httle from 
the serf — as a worker ‘freely’ selling his labour-power. The 

1 See Chapter III Rogers’ figures relate to the period immediately before the 
Black Death 
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manonal admmistralion always had power to detain him within 
the manor. Like other serfs, he could leave only with the lord’s 
permission. This power was recognized by the state, and was 
only partially limited by the labour legislation of Edward III. 
The manorial administration could, therefore, always retain 
within the manor the necessary number of cottars or other men 
not engaged on labour services (sons and older or younger 
brothers of villems), and force them in this way to work on 
the demesne. Meanwhile neither the work they were to do 
nor the reward they were to receive for it was defined by 
custom, nor was it recorded m any survey Gan one apply to 
conditions of this sort the appellation of ‘wage labour’, or 
does this term denote m this case an altered foim of obligatory 
labour, — ^worse, in fact, than ever, since it allowed greater 
impositions than the traditionally regulated consuetudtnes? The 
mam difference lies in the fact that the performer of labour 
services received in return for his work a ‘natural wage’ m the 
form of his land, while the exploited cottar received his pay 
partly m land, paitly in allowances in kmd, and paitly in 
money Part of the work of the exploited cottar on the manor 
IS labour service in the direct sense, the labour rent fixed by 
custom as payment foi his plot of land. But the rest of it? 
He IS in a position not far off that of the unfree farm servant, 
with this difference, that he lives on his own bit of land, 
working for part of the year (and receiving payment for only 
part of the time), but only when the manorial administration 
has need of him The ‘wages’ of tlie exploited cottar look like 
the liberationes and sitpendta received by the farm servants. 
Thus the cottar working on the manor to which he belongs, 
can be considered as something midway between a feudally 
dependent peasant and an unffee faim worker Among farm 
workers it is very difficult for us to distmgmsh free and un- 
free, those working there by virtue of villein service and those 
‘hired’. The position of both groups, so far as board and pay- 
ment are concerned, is essentially the same 
The cottar working on his lord’s manor was at the same 
time paying rent for his piece of land, and receiving ‘wages’ 
for his work. Such a contradiction presented no difficulties 
at all to the manorial admimstration, and was common in 
manorial piactice Peasants who rendered labour services 
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and paid money rents for their land were often set to other 
work which did not enter into their customary service, and in 
return for it coi responding remissions from Aeir rent would 
be made Remissions of this kind are met with m practically 
every account loll On the bishop of Winchester’s manors, 
the reeve in return for work done had a remission from his 
rent of 55.; a ploughman, a shepherd, a smith and a forester 
had remissions of from 2J to ^s. Remissions of labour service 
weie also made Systems of labour service which were moie 
or less regulated by custom, and of completely umegulated 
coerced ‘hired’ labour existed side by side on the manor, 
mutually interrelated and forming flexible combmations 
which afforded the manorial admmistration wide facilities for 
manoeuvre. 

Other Forms op Compulsory Hired Labour 
Hired labour which was really coerced was not only done 
by cottars. Peasant householders who had bought themselves 
off from their labour services were also sometimes bound to 
hire themselves out to their lord if he required it. The 
abandonment of the labour service system did not always mean 
the disappearance of obligatory labour, but rather ^at the 
latter took on another form. On the bishop of Winchester’s 
manor of Waltham, after a generjil commutation of dues, the 
lord retained the right to certain services from the villeins, 
but against payment; Dominus habebit huiusmodi operanos ad 
hberationem et stipendia sua dura sibi placuent^ A form of paid 
obligatory labour combined with labour rent can be seen m 
the system of works with food provided, or works with a feast 
afterwaids, which played a prominent part on many manors. 
The food was not infrequently commuted and replaced by a 
money payment, or sometimes payment was made in kind 
(hay, a sheep, etc ) ® Six villem virgaters receive i^d. between 
them at hay-mo wmg time, ^d at harvest time.® At Stanton 
(Gambs.) twelve tenants of 5-acre holdings owe quite heavy 
labour dues, but the works are not unpaid. They receive 
in return for them a quarter of wheat, a sheep (price izd.) and 

^ Cf, Levett, 0 S 5 L K , v, ao, 33 

° Metet 4 acras pro piecants et habebtl pro cibo precaiium 8 d RH , 11, 544. 

'RH.n, 7B8 
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half an acre of meadow. The payment for such works was 
sometimes quite high and, in fact, was not distinguishable in 
amount from real wages, villeins at Piddmgton (Oxon ) are 
bound to mow the lord’s meadow within one day, and they 
receive the so-called medsipe, 40^. de bursa djomini?- This is, in 
fact, practically the full wages of twenty-five men. The 
manorial accounting system sometimes reckons the food 
provided or the money paid as the full equivalent of the works 
done, and so does not include the latter in the general assess- 
ment of rents (niAiZ operabttur nisi ad abum dotmm) and similar 
expressions). Work with food thrown in is sometimes reckoned 
nullius pretii and does not count when venditio operum is being 
carried out or commutation arranged Arure de preeanis at 
Peasenhall (Suffolk) non appredantur quia nihtl dant.^ Many 
cases occur where the value of the food exceeds the assessment 
value of the work,® so that the manorial admimstration 
renounces the works, as they are considered uneconomic. 

This whole category of works thus comes very close to 
compulsory labour for hire, though in origin it is connected, 
not with hired labour, but rather with the pre-feudal mutual 
assistance of free peasant neighbours. It is interesting that an 
obhgation on the part of the lord to provide food during any 
labour service was held to be a proof that the labour service 
m question was not villein in character.* 

On the other hand cottars could be brought mto the system 
of labour seivices in place of a peasant with a full holdmg. 
Here we see a very remarkable combination of obligatory and 
hired labour. The virgater, and even the half-virgater, often 
needed labourers Lack of family help on such a peasant’s 
holding would, if he was overloaded with labour services for 
the lord, make it necessary to reciuit supplementary labour- 
power not only to work on the peasant’s own land, but to 
replace him on the lord’s demesne as well. Sometimes a 
peasant rendermg labour services would be instructed to 
appear for work ‘with one, two or three men’; sometimes he 
would be required ‘to find a man’ for the execution of this or 

^ RH,ii, yiy *MA 1003-13, 11 Ed I 

s Petrushevsfcy, op cit , «, isl ed , 87-88, note 4 Sie saepe etbus tllarum extends 
valorem opens , Sic valet eibits plus guam profecius (pens per extentem, ideo ntlttl tnde 
exegtlur. These examples are tuen fiozn nunisters’ accounts 

* See examples given by Vmogradoff, Collected Papers, 1, lag 
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that piece of work {inveniet mum homtnem, duos homines etc). 
Thus the labourer whom the peasant paid to work, who was 
most probably a cottar belonging to the same manor, replaced 
his employer on labour service. The payment of a substitute 
by the peasant is sometimes directly provided for: et inveniet 
mum kominem ad bondbedenpa, propno eustu ^ The villems at 
Kingston had to find operanos for autumn work at Foxton ® 
In the list of services owed by a villein woman, Joan the 
widow. It is stated that she must provide ad magnam precartam 
duos homines, ultra quos ibit dicta Johanna ad vtdendum quod bene 
operentur.^ Sometimes the sub-tenanls {undersets) of the villeins 
had to perform service * Sometimes even free tenants had to 
appear with their labourers to do boon work. Thus, at Burcot 
(Oxon.) a certain Hugh Frankeleyn, tenant of 3 virgates, 
had to pay his lord (the bishop of Lincoln) lyr. and do labour 
services. Among others he had to find omnes servientes suos 
locates per annum excepta uxore sua et nutnce et pastore in autumno ad 
duos preeanas.^ In this way, without commutation taking place 
and with the system of obligatory works pieserved, the labour 
of the peasants hable for labour rent was partially replaced by 
the labour of cottar workmen 


‘Free’ Wage Labour 

Lastly, we also find hired labourers in the proper sense of 
the word. These are the extranet or vagantes, as the sources 
call them; people from other parts who hire themselves out 
for the season We have no grounds for supposmg this group 
to have been numerous, although it includes both the seasonal 
workers from the West and North and the town-workers who 
came to the country for seasonal work. Since there is no exact 
correspondence m any region between the demand for labour 
on the demesnes (so far as we can judge what this was) and 
the supply provided by cottars and other smallholders, we 
must suppose a certain mobility of labour, even if only at 
harvest time. This is why eimong the labourers on particular 
manors we find extranet conducU who get their keep on the same 


‘ See D M Petrushevsky, op eU , 4th ed 436, note 33. 

•RjH.ii.SiS. 11,765 

* Of Granat, op, ej< , 59 ‘ RH , 11, 748 
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basis as labourers from the home manor who aie working on 
the lord’s demesne ^ 

Lenin saw the development of the mobility of agricultural 
workers (that is, in the majority of cases of near-landless 
peasants) as a progiessive phenomenon, which destroyed feudal, 
servile forms of hne and labour,* and promoted the develop- 
ment of capitalist relations. But in thirteenth-century England 
this development was only beginning. If we make so bold as to 
call these extranei conducti wage labourers, a number of qualifica- 
tions must be attached, since the social characteristics of a ‘wage 
labourer’ at this epoch were determined by the dominance 
of production-relations of a feudal type The thirteenth-century 
agricultural labourer was often not a free man, or if he was 
free the distinction between him and the unfree was not great. 
He had not broken his link with the land; as a rule he was a 
near-landless cottar. He was burdened with dues of feudal 
character; he usually rendered some small labour services, 
and handed over to his lord part of his wages, m the form of 
rent. And within the economy of his employer, who was most 
often a feudal lord, there was httle to distinguish him from the 
unfrec farm servant, they both received the same payment 
Wage labour in the proper sense of the term was only begin- 
ning to come into being. At this time it still constituted only 
one element m the feudal mode of production. 

The EaoNOMia Position of Thirteenth-century Agrigul- 
TURAL Wage Workers 

Rogers took a very optimistic view of the position of a wage 
labourer m the thirteenth century. The money earnings of 
a worker in the higher categories — e.g. a ploughman, or a 
carter — before the Black Death, aniounted on his calculation 
to 7s. fid. a year Further, such a worker received allowances 
of grain to the value of ,(^1 4r, 8d, with a certain amount extra 
at harvest time. Besides all this, his wife and son worked as 
well. In this way a workman’s fanuly could earn js lod 
a year, which by thirteenth and fourteenth-century standards 
was not at all bad. To this must be added the fact that the 

^ Cf C. Sam., 1, 473-74. 

* The Development cfCaptlaltsmtnSussja, Chap III, s lo (partially translated into 
English in SW, 1). 
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workman had a plot of land at a low rent, and that he enjoyed 
common nghts.^ But Rogers intentionally took the better-paid 
workers, and assumed that their earmngs were regular. But the 
position of workers who only icceived wages and food for the 
limited periods when they were at work, was evidently quite 
different 

According to Rogers there was a rise in wages towards the 
end of the thirteenth century. He saw the reasons for this in 
a general improvement of the peasants’ situation; in commu- 
tation, in the growth of peasant property, and to some extent 
in the spread of manufacture. Wages were higher m the east 
of the country and around London than in the other parts of 
England. Whether there was general improvement in the 
position of the peasantry is another question If there really 
was an increase in wages, as Rogers thinks, it is to be explained 
rather as a consequence of the rise in food prices. 

If we have grounds for doubting the prosperity of peasants 
who had an adequate allowance of land, even greater doubts 
are aroused by the optimistic picture drawn by Rogers of the 
position of the cottar Their ownership of small patches of 
land scarcely did much towards ensuring their prosperity,® 
and the leasing out of land through inability to cultivate it 
was apparently a widespread phenomenon among English 
thirteenth-century cottars. If we remember that the cottar 
was the most defenceless element in the countryside, the one 
most bereft of rights; that it was on his head that all the evils of 
contemporary life fell first, especially those ofoppressionby the 
manorial adimnistration; that his earmngs depended upon a 
lord who was free to let him depart or not as he saw fit; that he 
was, when all was said and done, the object of non-economic 
coercion, that the village community, the manor court and 
the custom of the manor scarcely afforded him any protection, 
while protection from the king’s courts was even more 
inaccessible, — ^then we shall begm to see a somewhat cheerless 

1 Rogers, op, cit , 1, 353 sqq 

* We may recall here die picture which ^nm drew of the position of the ‘wage 
labourers possessing allotments’ ‘The insigmficant dimensions of the farm on a 
small patch of land, and, moreover a farm m a state of rum (this is particularly 
evidenced by the lettmg of land), the mabihty to exist without sellmg labour power 
. an extremely low standard of livmg, probably lower than that of the labourer 
without an allotment — these are the distinguishmg features of this type ’ 
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picture taking shape. Given the laige numbers of near- 
landless peasants, given the sporadic and unreliable nature of 
the demand for working hands in agriculture, given the general 
insecurity of life, the cottar could hardly survive without gettmg 
into debt, which was bound to create further dependence on 
the lord’s household or on a prosperous fellow-villager, and 
thus became a source of new ‘labour dues’ which he had to 
work off All m all, it would appear that the cottar had to do a 
lot of work, and received very httle m return. 

In contrast to the familiar picture of the servile village, 
where the members of the village community are more or 
less adequately provided with land, render fixed labour dues, 
enjoy the protection of custom and of the court, and have 
certain possibilities of accumulation open to them, we begin 
to see sketched a quite different village, where practically 
half the population is deprived of any protection whatso- 
ever, whose work is not defined or regulated, and who live 
not on the border-line of poverty, but in very real poverty. 
The sale of works and the substitution of cottars for the peasants 
owing labour services, suggest that the parts played by regu- 
lated labour services on the one hand, and the unregulated 
labour of cottars on the other, were not such as is usually 
supposed. 

Possible Combinations of Labour Supply 

On thirteenth-century manors we usually find a combina- 
tion of several forms of labour — ^fundamentally non-voluntary 
labour. 

I. First, there is the system of labour services which are 
10 a greater or lessci degree fixed l)v cusU/in, and i\hir]i aie 
done mainly by ilie pea'-.mi'> wnh lull lioldmg',, (he \iigiiiers 
and lial[-\iigatcis Under ihis ■>\‘>lcm not oiiK the lalioiir 
buL ilic stock ol the deiKudcni ])e.isaius is expk'iied TIu-, 
s)'>icm prp'MiK first and (bicinO'>i on the olde.l mnnor', lay 
and cc ( leua'.ucal of llie gical leudal lorcN Pan of ihcii 
Jeudal rent is i eiidcierl by the dependcnl iieiwinis in ih(‘ foim of 
(.onlribuuoi'S in kind oi in money; pait of the woiks arc sold" 
e\ ei y year , i e replaced by money pa)-menls 

a A 'ccond sjsiein, rlosely coniict led, ih(‘ finm sciyatii 
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system It would seem that here the workers are mostly drawn 
from the families of villems, and hired temporarily (for the 
year), but probably there are also a certain number of per- 
manent servants. Here the work is done with the lord’s 
stock, the workers live on the lord’s farm and there get their 
board, allowances in kind (libej atones), and payment in money 
(stipendta). This system, too, was apparently practised mainly 
on the large manors, which had at Iheir disposal a considerable 
number of villeins. 

3 The system of non-voluntary hiring, which chiefly 
involved the cottars. We presume that it was most widespread 
on the smeill manors, where there were no villeins with full 
holdings, or very few of them, or where labour services were 
cither absent or msignificant. But even on the large manors, 
where labour services weie prominent, the part played by this 
system was much more considerable than one might conclude 
from manorial and governmental surveys. 

4. Lastly, one cannot ignore the beginnings of the develop- 
ment of wage labour in tiie real sense, a development which 
got under way under the prevailing conditions of the feudal 
mode of production, but which already contamed within it 
elements of capitahst exploitation. 

None of these systems appeared in the thirteenth century 
in its pure form, but always in some more or less flexible 
combination The system of fixed labour services, which at 
first sight appears to be an immobile and hide-bound system, 
in actual fact was capable of considerable flexibihty, owmg 
to the practice of vendito operum, and to the possibihty of 
replacing servile labour by wage labour (in its quahfied sense) 
in whatever proportion was required — agricultural labourers 
quandoque accrescunt et quandoque decresemt?- 

The agricultural treatises of the thirteenth century noted 
this coexistence of severed systems of labour organization. 
Walter of Henley speaks mainly of the labour of villeins 
rendermg labour services, and of regular farm servants — ^it is 
not clear whether they are villein or free, — ^but the anonymous 
treatise called the ‘Husbandry* gives special attention to the 
question of hired workers who have to be paid wages in money, 
and compares the systems of piece-work at a daily rate. A Pans 
1 Nexlson, 0 ,SSLU., 11, 174 
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manuscript published by Lacouri speaks of hiring (for the year) 
from outside, regular workers who are expected to provide 
a recommendation and surety 

Smallholders in Domesday Book and Earlier 

It was not only in the thirteenth century that the cottars 
began to play a large part m manorial economy. Already m 
Domesday Book, compared with about 108,500 villeins, there 
are about 82,000 bordars, 6,800 cottars, and 25,000 slaves 
{sem), as well as approximately 23,000 sokemen, and about 
12,000 Itbm homines. The boidars and cottars, the near- 
landless peasants, thus make up more than one-third of the 
whole agricultural population. Even if the figures of bordars 
and cottars may include a certain number of craftsmen, 
fishermen and the like, the proportion is still eloquent. 

What changes can be discovered between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries^ We may compare, county by county, 
the figures of Domesday Book and the Hundred Rolls, even 
though such comparisons, as has already been said, are beset 
with many difficulties. First of all, the terminology of the two 
sources is different The meaning of the term ‘villein’ in the 
eleventh century was quite different from that in the thirteenth 
century, and in the villeins of Domesday we may descry the 
ancestors not only of the villeins of the thirteenth century, but 
of many of its firee tenants. Furthermore, persons of the same 
status were in one place put m the category of sokemen, while 
in another they were m that of villeins. The leim bordarii 
disappears in later sources, as does that of smi, m the sense 
in which the latter was used in Domesday Book. Neverthe- 
less, an approximate comparison is possible. Table 19 gives 
the Domesday figures for Ae most important categories of the 
population, for the counties covered by the Hundred Rolls, 
and should be compared with the analogous table for the 
thirteenth century (Table 12).* We shall probably not be far 
wrong if we equate the villeins, sokemen and libeii homines of 
Domesday with peasants with full holdings, and the bordars 
and cottars with near-landless peasants. It is, however, not 
known where the compilers of the great census of the eleventh 

1 ‘Trarti d’^conomie nirale, BAt de VEoole des Chartu, ii, 4ine sirie (1856). 

’ Cf above, p 398. 
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century drew the line in this respect, and we may assume that 
bordars may have included holdeis of fardels and even of half- 
virgates ^ And what about the wm? If the slaves {theows, esnes) 
of the Anglo-Saxon period had silready became to a large extent 
settled peasants by the time of Domesday Book, that process 
had apparently been completed between the eleventh and the 
thirteenth centuries. They must have gone to swell the ranks 
of the cottars 


Table 19 


County 

Villeins 

Sokemen 

and 

liben 

homines 

1 

Bordani 

Cottani 

i 

Sent 

Gambndgcshire 

1,907 

213 

1,428 

736 

548 

0/ 

/o 

39 

5 

29 

15 

12 

Huntingdonshire 

1.933 

22 

490 



% 

79 

1 

20 



Bedfordshire . 

1,829 

107 

1,132 


474 

% 

53 

3 

32 


13 

Buckinghamshire 

2,893 

20 

1.651 

1.326 

833 

% 

43 


25 

20 

XI 

Oxfordshire . . 

3-545 

26 

1.849 


963 

% 

55 


29 


15 

Warwickshire 

3.500 

19 

1,775 


845 

% 

57 


29 


14 

All together 
Percentage 

15.607 

M 

0 

8,365 

28 ’ 

1 

2,062 

7 

3.363 

X 2 


The most important conclusion to which the above table 
points is the appearance, as early as the eleventh century, of a 
near-landless peasantry. It evidently progressed considerably 
between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries in the eastern 
counties (Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire). Particular note 
should be taken of the fact that even in the eleventh century 
the percentage of cottars, bordars and slaves is considerably 
higher on small manors than on large.® 

In any case we have here a fact of cardinal importance 

^ My pupil, M A Barg, has been working on the question of the competition 
of the bordars m Cambrn^eshire at the tune of Domesday Book According to 
his calculations, the bordars included quite a number of peasants whose holdings 
were up to half a virgate m size. 

* In saying this I am supported by the calculations made by A Y. Gurevich. 
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for the whole problem of the history of the feudal mode of 
production in England As early as the eleventh century, 
and apparently for a considerable time before that, there 
existed in England a very considerable stratum of near-landless 
peasants who were obliged to make a living by working on 
other men’s land. This is a fact which has long been known, 
but from which all the possible conclusions have not been 
drawn. Even Granat, who occupied himself particularly with 
this question, considered it predominantly as evidence of an 
‘immemorial’ division within the peasantry and of the develop- 
ment of a ‘proletariat’. But the problem should be posed 
differently. The Enghsh manor was established and developed 
at a time when a numerous near-landless element in the 
peasantry existed and was, in lact, growing more numerous, 
providing a constant and ever-growing source of man-power. 
It is hard to believe that the presence of this numerous near- 
landless peasantry was without influence on the way in which 
the manor developed. 

We have already touched on the problem of the origin of 
land shortage among the peasants. We saw that this shortage 
cannot be regarded merely as a result of the disintegration of 
the village under the influence of developing money and com- 
modity relationships. No doubt this development considerably 
hastened the process of the stratification of the village com- 
munity, but the near-landless as a separate stratum had in the 
main t^en shape as early as the eleventh century in England, 
i.e. at a period when the feudal order, far from disintegrating, 
is commonly thought not yet to have been fully formed. In 
fact, small holdings, as we have seen, arose in the process of 
manorial development, when the manor, to ensure die proper 
functioning of labour services, required a certain number of 
peasant households equipped with a sufficient supply of land 
and stock. But the inherent difficulty of providing sufficient 
land led to an extremely slow increase in the number of house- 
holds of normal type, and favoured the formation of a surplus 
population on the manor, provided with small holdings with an 
insignificant amount of stock. Another influence working in 
the same direction must have been the fragmentation of free 
land as the result of divisions and alienations. 

The problem of the origin of small holdings in England 
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leads us back, however, to a penod before the prevalence of the 
feudal mode of production, and is in part connected with pre- 
feudal relations. The disintegration of the primitive communal 
order could lead not only to the growth of large land-owning, 
but to the rise of small property in land, to the fragmentation 
of a holding. Men who had ‘failed’ and become nearly or 
completely landless, are found early. Peasants settled on new 
lands were not always given a smtable provision of stock. 
Small holdings could arise as the result of assarts. Finzdly, 
the near-landless peasantry may have derived in part from 
patriarchal slavery of a pre-feudal type From Tacitus’ time 
slaves had been settled on the land,^ even though mainly 
employed in the demesne economy, they could have their own 
small holdings. Later these slaves might swell the ranks of 
the unfree cottars, while continuing to be exploited in the 
demesne economy as wage labour under coercion.® 

Influence of Labour Supply on Manorial Organization 

How was the formation of the Enghsh manor influenced by 
this numerous stratum of near-landless peasants, and therefore 
by the availability of working hands among the bordars and 
cottars, in addition to the slave farm-servants and those serfe who 
had land? It may be tliat this possibility in certain cases 
retarded the development of the labour service system In a 
number of cases the exploitation of the cottars’ labour may have 
been more advantageous for the feudal lord than the organiza- 
tion of a manor worked by labour services, or the labour of 
household slaves 

This apparently was the situation in Kent, where we can 
confirm both the early development of near-landlessness and 
the practically complete absence of labour rents and villeinage. 
In a number of other counties the same factors were at work, 
but more sporadically and not so clearly. However, the adop- 
tion of any particular system, or more accurately of a particular 

^ Germama (ed J G G Anderson), § 35 

“ Kovalevsky supposes the eotam to have been ‘slaves settled on the landlords’ 
land’. ELonomichesku Bast EvroJ^ do Bovnkrmemya KaptUdisbeheskayu Khozymstoa 
(3 vols., Moscow, 1898-1900), 11, 81 This is coniinned by the considerable 
percentage of slaves on the snudl manor observable in Domesday Book m places 
where m the thirteenlh century we find a predommance of cottars among the 
tenants 
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combination of three (or even more) systems, often depended 
not on considerations of profit or rational farming, but on the 
existing historical circumstances. For instance, the organiza- 
tion of a manor worked by labour services presupposed a 
plentiful allocation of land to the peasants performing them. 
On manors of this type, the villeins’ land was commonly 
twice as large in area as the demesne For a great feudal lord 
whose power extended over whole communities, it was easy to 
take as a starting-point in the organization of his manor the 
existing organization of the peasant village and make it hable 
for the performance of labour services. The labour service 
system required a comphcated system of administration, 
supervision, the delegation of powers to manorial officials, 
and the use of the orgamzation of the village-community for 
the supervision of work and view of frankpledge. It required 
particularly severe forms of compulsion. The same thing 
applies, to a large extent, to the orgamzation of the labour of 
unfree farm servants, which was closely bound up with the 
manorial organization of servile labour rent. 

The small landowner must have found himself in a very 
different position, for he had at his disposal only a limited 
amount of pioperty, and he was greatiy hampered in the 
disposal of common rights, since his rights in the commons were 
mterwoven with the rights of other landowners. He was not 
able to offer his peasants full holdings, and naturally tried to 
carve out as large a demesne for himself as possible, by limiting 
the area of tenants’ lands. He could not set up an expensive 
machinery of coercion and control. In fact the power over the 
population of a small landowner, especially at a time when he 
could not place much reliance on the support of the state, 

' could hardly be compared with the power of a mighty lay or 
ecclesiastical lord. He could, of course, exercise coercion and 
control in person; but no doubt it was easier to deal with cowed 
and unorganized cottars than with the ‘sohd’ peasant members 
of a village community. 

The cottar’s labour was profitable for the feudal lord for 
the further reason that it did not have to be paid for all 
the year round like the labour of a farm servant, but only 
during the time he was workmg. The cottars’ holdings yielded 
the lord rent for poor and inconveniently situated portions of 
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the demesne, and for small assarts. And the rent of a small 
holding was relatively high, a thirty-acre virgate in the hands 
of one peasant brought in much less rent than ten cottars’ 
holdings of three acres each. If wc take the average figures,’- a 
villein virgate carries dues to the value of loj. 8d , while ten 
cottars’ holdings owe dues \<rorth £i os. lod. Furthermore, 
much more work will be got out of ten cottars than out of one 
virgater The presence of a considerable number of near- 
landless peasants in the Enghsh medieval village, therefore, 
made it possible for the demesne economy to do without the 
labour services of -villeins, or to employ Ae latter only on a 
hmited scale. In places where, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, labour rent is not found, or is insigmficant, and where 
money rent predominates, there is no need to assume that a 
previously existing labour rent had been commuted. It is 
just as likely that on a number of manors labour rent was not 
developed at all, or was not fully developed, but was always 
combined -with the labour of cottars. This does not imply 
in any way the development of capitalist relations, and the 
cottar’s labour can be described as non-voluntary labour. The 
growth, then, of the demesne and of a demesne economy was 
possible apart from, or at any rate not in direct connection 
-with, the growth of labour services 

It was, perhaps, this fact which m England enabled a con- 
siderable stratum of firee peasants to survive who knew no 
labour dues and passed straight firom hght contributions in 
kind, to money rent.® Perhaps for the same reason not all 
villeins everywhere passed through the stage of heavy labour 
services. And the same factor explams why commutation 
came easily, in cases where labour dues were commuted. 


Transitional Character of Cottar Labour 
The exploitation of the cottars, although not capitalist 
exploitation, was much more easily transformed into such than 
that of the feudally dependent peasant, who had first to be 
deprived of his land before he could be turned mto a proletarian. 
The cottar was already partly divorced from the means of 
production; he was obliged to ‘sell’ his labour power. For the 

' I am not speaking of boon-works here. 


From Table 13 
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time being this ‘sale’ took place under feudal conditions, but 
it could easily be transformed into capitalist exploitation; 
stipendia and hberationes could become wages, and the cottar 
could become a ‘settled worker*, a ‘worker with a plot of land’, 
and then a worker without a plot of land, because it was easy 
to drive him off the land. All that was needed to bring this 
about was, fundamentally, the breaking of the non-economic 
link between the cottar and the lord of the manor who was at 
the same time his ‘employer’. And though semi-feudal links 
between the employer and the ‘settled worker’ survived for a 
long time in the rural world, the link broke eaily in the case of 
the extranet or vagantes, the wandering or transitory workers. 
A similar ‘anti-feudal’ tendency on a wider scale is, perhaps, 
evident in the labour legislation of the fourteenth century, 
when it limits the rights of the lord of the manor over the 
cottar or, more exactly, over every peasant with an inadequate 
allowance of land.^ But Petrushevsky exaggerated the anti- 
feudal tendency m this directive, which is not repeated in later 
labour legislation. The paragraph in question introduced 
nothing essentially new, and had as its object the strengthening 
of the existing order and, first of all, the defence of the rights of 
the lord. The release of superfluous men to go and work else- 
where had been customary much earher. It is also hard to 
agree with the statement that the conditions which this 
ordmance and the statutes created for the workmen meant in 
essence depriving them of all human rights.® The workmen 
had very few ‘human rights’ even before this legislation, and 
the whole of this incorrect interpretation is connected with 
Petrushevsky’s exaggeration of the previous freedom enjoyed 
by both the villein and the small tenant. 

This labour legislation, with its inveterate hostihty to the 
working class, shows how labour services were being displaced 
by wage labour and by the increasing development of capitalist 
relations. As this took place the ‘employer’ tried to enslave 
the ‘worker’ by subjecting him to ‘non-economic’ as well as 
economic pressure, using the authority of the state, which by 
this time had become very powerful. As noted earlier, the 

^ Dmm pr^eranfw alus m natms seu Uiram mm nativam tmerMus sic in servieto 
suo retaimdis ita ianun good kummodi dommi tic rehneant tot guot sibtjftteimt necessani et 
non plwes. Ordinance of June i8th, 1349, Stats, 1, 307-08. 

• D. Petrushevsky, op at (4th ed ), 303. 
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demajid for labour legislation and for increasingly stern 
measures came from the House of Commons, which sometimes 
set Itself up in opposition on these matters to the Lords. 
It was precisely on the small manor, where the labour service 
system had not been developed, that the early development of 
capitalist relationships took place. 

We must reckon as one of the causes of the early develop- 
ment of capitalism m English agriculture, the fact that at a 
very early stage, even before the full development of feudalism, 
there existed a considerable stratum of near-landless peasants, 
who worked on the fields of the lords — ^mainly the smaller 
lords — and of the prosperous peasants, receiving in return their 
food and some payment m money, and who were not subject 
to the routine of labour dues and of manorial custom. 

The cottars of the feudal period have left few traces of their 
life, their feelings, their ideas. It is hard to pick them out m 
the wider context of peasant movements. But we can, I think, 
find traces of them, partly in the works of the serf-owner Gower, 
and partly m Langland’s poem, where he speaks of the workers 
from the point of view of the benevolent employer. I am not 
thinking of the famous passage m which he mocks at the worker 
who does not want to eat old vegetables and a cold dinner, 
but rather of such expressions as: ‘He can only be hired for 
high wages, otherwise he will rail and bewail the day when he 
became a workman.’ But ‘bewaihng’ is not all. ‘He grieveth 
him ageunst God and groucheth against reason and then curseth 
the king and all his council that they enforce such laws’. ^ 
This has an ommous sound. The workmen hate not only the 
lords and those who preach, from the Gospel and from Cato, 
patience in bearing the burden of poverty, but the king and his 
council, and the laws which oppress the workers 

In the Peasants’ Revolt, also, it is possible to distinguish the 
ideology of the near-landless cottar from that of the servile 
peasant who is adequately provided with land. The former is 
turning into a hired labourer and is the foremost sufferer from 
lack of land and from the labour legislation; the latter into a 
commodity producer, and is hindered most of all by serfdom and 
by feudal rent At the centre of the rising are two counties, with 
differing social structures, with different programmes, and with 

1 See W Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman ed Skeat, 1, aaa-3 
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different tactics j serf Essex and ‘free’ Kent. It was Kent, where 
there were few villeins but many near-landless peasants, that put 
forward the most radical programme of social and political 
reform. It was here that the doctrine of John Ball was popular, 
who preached the destiuction of the feudal lords, the establish- 
ment of universal equality, and community of pioperty.^ 


^ See my essay in Srednu Veka, i. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RENT IN 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 

Factors in English Social and Economic Development 
Among the peculiarities of English history the one which 
IS most stnking in the field of social and economic relations 
IS the classical and finished development which capitalism 
attained in that country earlier than in the other countries in 
Europe. England was not the first country to start out on the 
road of capitalist development; but she quickly overtook the 
countries which had taken that road before her. She was the 
first country to carry through a bourgeois revolution of 
European importance, emerged first as a colomal power, was 
the first country to carry through an agrarian and industrial 
revolution, and for a long time was almost a monopolist in 
the field of capitalist industry. England was the first country 
to provide material for the generalizations made by the classical 
pohtical economists, and it was on the basis of English matenal 
that Marx and Engels discovered the law of motion of the 
capitalist mode of production. 

How are we to explain this all-conquering growth of capital- 
ism in a country which apparently occupied a very modest 
place in the economic life of medieval Europe? Some historians 
connect it with the shift of trade routes resulting from the great 
geographical discoveries One need only glance at the map 
to see the great difference that the discoveries made. Medieval 
England, according to one historian, was on the edge of the 
European world; from the sixteenth century onwards she lay 
at the centre of the world trade,^ 

The importance of the changes brought about in the economic 
life of Europe and of England by the great discoveries should 
not be mimmized, nor the role of the latter in the history of 
European anrl English capitalism. Marx did not do so, as is 
evident in the Communist MoMfesto, and in Chapter 20 of the 

^ See Trevelyan’s HtsUny qf England (1943)9 “x 
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third volume of Capital. But Marx also pointed out the danger, 
in such explanations of the capitalist development of Europe, 
of neglecting earlier developments The capitalist mode of 
production in its imtial stages developed only in those places 
where appropriate conditions had already been cieated durmg 
the Middle Ages.^ The rapid extension of trade and the 
creation of a world market in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were based on a development of the capitalist mode 
of production, which had already begun It seems to me that 
the economic history of England serves as an outstanding proof 
of Marx’s argument. The rapid development of English 
capitalism had begun before the great geographical dis- 
coveries were made, it made great strides forward at the time 
when the discoveries had not yet exerted any noticeable 
influence on English economic conditions; the entrance of 
England into the world market and her lightnmg successes 
were the result of this earher development, and m their turn 
conditioned the rapid capitalist transformation of the English 
social order. 

The process of primitive accumulation began in England 
prior to the shift of trade routes to the ocean. The first 
Enclosure Acts, provoked by the eviction of peasants from their 
land and the conversion of arable land mto pasture, belong 
to the eighties of the fifteenth century They bear witness to the 
fact that this process had already advanced quite a long way. 
As early as the end of the fourteenth century England was 
changing from a country that exported wool into one that 
exported cloth — cloth produced by methods which, as time 
went on, more and more assumed the characteristics of ‘manu- 
facture’.® As early as 1436 the Ltbelle of Englyshe Polyeye pro- 
claimed that the fiiture of England was in sea trade. 

In England deep-seated changes had long been ripening, 
but they had been ripenmg gradually and unnoticeably. The 
advance of English industry had been overshadowed by the 
industrial growth of Italy and Flanders. The stuffs of Fleinders 
and of Florence gained fame at the fairs of Europe and in the 
Near East, but a considerable part of these cloths was made of 

1 Capital, m, cap ao, p 364 (igog ed , pp 3gi-a) 

* [For ‘manufacture* as a stage m the history of mdustrial organization, cf. Marx, 
Capital, vol 1, chap xu ] 
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English wool, or even woven in England and merely fimshed 
in the workshops of Flanders and Florence. But even less 
observed than England’s early mdustrial development are 
the changes which were taking place m agrarian relations. 

Trevelyan is unjust when he depicts medieval England as an 
island on the edge of the European world Actually her south- 
eastern corner, with London and Kent and its many harbours, 
extended into its very heart, London is closer to the coast of 
Prance than to Bristol, closer to Flanders than to Yorkshire, 
closer to Paris than to Durham. The Ghaimel does not divide 
England from the contment so much as connect her with it. 
The sea route was in many respects more convenient than those 
by land, and m any case it was incomparably easier than the 
Alpme passes which the main European trade routes had to 
cross. The south-east of England lay at a great cross-roads 
where the trade routes from Scandmavia, the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Atlantic coast and the Mediterranean all met, as well 
as die great river-ways of the Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt, 
and the Seine Lastly, England was politically united with the 
continent first as part of the Norman realm of the Conqueror 
and his successors, and then as part of the ‘empire’ of the 
Plantagenets This empire shrank considerably m the thir- 
teenth century, but questions of continental pohucs, of the 
defence and acquisition of territory and spheres of influence, 
contmued to play a very great part From the twelfth century 
onwards England had commercial and political interests in 
the Mediterranean. Nor should we forget that England was 
one of the leading countries of Europe in cultural life, that out 
of her came a number of scholars and thmkers of the greatest 
stature. It was here that in the doclrme of Wychffe the first 
clear formulation was given to those demands for Church 
reform which were to echo through Europe for centuries; 
it was here, a hundred and fifty years before Ae Peasants’ War 
in Germany, that the clear-cut demands of a peasant revolution 
were first put forward We shall not understand the history 
of England, in particular its economic history, if we consider 
it in isolation from the history of Europe 

Medieval England might appear to be an economically 
backward country because the most important upheavals took 
place not so much in full view, in the towns, as in the less 

X 
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obvious sphere of agriculture and agrarian relations. They 
went all the deeper for this, since they were making changes 
in the very foundation of the feudal mode of production. The 
separation of town from countryside and the development of a 
market for agricultural products, as we have seen, took an 
unusual course m England. The country was only slowly 
separated from the town, and the division remained incomplete 
for a long time. The towns long retained a semi-agrarian 
character; the country clung stubbornly to its home mdustries 
English trade and industry, particularly the trade in wool and 
the cloth industry, to a large extent by-passed the towns. In 
both home and foreign trade a most important pait was played 
by the fairs Among these, the three-day fair at Stourbridge, 
near Cambridge, was of European importance. To it with 
their wares came the Lombard bankers, merchants from 
Venice and Genoa, from the Hanseatic towns, from Spain 
and from France Industry, too, was not fitted into an urban 
framework. Spinning and weaving were usually done by 
craftsmen in the villages, the cloth bemg fimshed in the towns. 
Even when the cloth mdustry began to move into the towns, 
the countryside contmued to produce unfinished cloths which 
found a good market both at home and later abroad, as semi- 
finished goods. The merchant, in contact with a wide market, 
appears as the organizer of this village industry. Thus the 
Enghsh towns, apart from London which had long attained 
the standing of a national and mternational market, did not 
play the important part they played on the continent Urban 
industry in England lagged behind that of Flanders, Italy, 
northern France and the Rhineland, The political history of 
the English towns is dim compared with that of the towns of 
the continent, not only because m England a strong central 
power was established early. 

Nevertheless, by the middle of the thirteenth century the 
process of separation of town from country had made con- 
siderable progress. The number of towns, which at the time 
of Domesday amounted to 8o, had grown greatly by the 
thirteenth century. If in 1086 the town population at a con- 
servative estimate was 5 per cent of the total population, and 
about la per cent by 1377, m the middle of the thirteenth 
century the percentage was to all appearances nearer to the 
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second figure than to the first London in 1377 could boast of 
up to 40,000 mhabitants, and the average for the other towns 
was not less than 5,000. These figures should probably be 
reduced somewhat for the mid-thirteenth century, but even 
so they give a picture of a market for agricultural produce 
which was steady if not very large, and which was more or less 
evenly spread over the whole country, though with some 
concentration m the south-east The distances between towns, 
in most parts of England at any rate, were not great Bucher’s 
description of medieval Germany is fiilly applicable to 
England' almost anywhere in the country a peasant, even from 
an outlying village, could reach a town market widun the day 
and return home by evemng. England was thickly covered with 
small market towns; and the town markets were closely connected 
with the countryside by the commongers^ and woolmongers, 
who might have come from the ranks of the peasantry 

The Growth of the Market 

Gras distinguishes three periods. First there is the period 
up to 1 100 which he considers as ‘pre-market’, that is the surplus 
corn then remained unsold; secondly, the period between 1100 
and 1250, the time of the development of manorial trade, during 
which an active part was played by the estates of the lords 
which had adapted themselves to the market; finally, the penod 
after 1250, the epoch of the development of the local market 
served mainly by the peasant — a. development connected with 
the disintegration of the manorial system,* But it is doubtful 
how far this periodization is correct. In my view, from the 
earliest stages, both peasant and seigniorial economies served 
the towns, but while the peasants served mainly the nearest 
market, the lords, taking advantage of their claims on the trans- 
port facilities of the servile peasantry, had a wider range. We 
know little of peasants trading with the towns, but we are well 
acquamted with the bishop of Wmchester’s trade with London, 
and with the far-flung net cast over south-eastern England by 
the system of carrying-services organized by Ramsey Abbey.® 

^ Gras, The Evolution of the English Com Market, 19 * Op at , 30. 

' On the Ramsey estate we find averagia to Huntingdon, St Ives, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Colchester, St, Albans, London and Canterbury 
C Ram i, 46a, 476, 477, ui, 343, a8a, 303 Cf Rent et Gust Glaston, 165, debet 
eanare lanam domtntper mgwtt leueas et habebtt abum suum de mereatoribui 
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The economic activity of the English countryside in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centmies was not confined to the local 
market The villages were linked with more distant markets 
and in this long-distance trade the lords played the leading 
part. In south-eastern England, the part best known to us, 
the trade took the form of supply to the great centres of con- 
sumption, first of all London; to those regions which did not 
produce corn in suffiaent quantity (mainly the northern 
stock-breedmg areas); and to the continental markets. 

As early as the second half of the eleventh century, English 
wool occupied a prominent position in continental markets, 
and its importance grew during the succeeding two centuncs.^ 
The export of corn, though occurring sporadically m the twelfth 
century, had not at that time begun to exert any noticeable 
mfluence on the agrarian economy. Even so, the corn trade 
was not confined to local markets, though we may agree with 
Gras that the local market predominated In the south and 
west of England, and especially the east, trade with distant 
English, and to some extent with foreign, markets influenced 
the course of economic development. Tins is clear from a study 
of the well-known Pipe Rolls of the See of Winchester for the 
years i ao8-i 209. On 1 7 manors belongmg to the see more than 
half the harvest of wheat was sold that year, and on some 
manors the percentage sold was as high as 86 (Woodhay), 
88 (E. Meon) and 92 per cent (Crawley).* From the total 
production of 32 manors (3,679 quarters) 1,767 1 quarters weie 
sold, or 48 per cent At the same time 44 per cent went on 
the re-sowing of the fields, so that only 8 per cent was con- 
sumed within the episcopal economy. Wheat was pie- 
dommantly a market crop. But a large percentage of other 
kinds of grain was put on the market as well (barley 28, 
raancorn 39, oats 17, peas, beans and lentils 38 per cent). The 
wool was almost all sold. However, firom the estate as a whole, 
the revenue m money from the sale of produce was less than 
the amount of money rent paid by the peasants. If we assume 
further that not aU the money reahzed by the peasants from 
the sale of their produce was swallowed up by feudal rent, 

^ E E. Power, The Medieval English Wool Trade ( 1941 ), 41 sq. 

• Tokarev, ‘Ihe trade of the English Manor in the Ihirteentli and the first 
half of the Fourteenth Century’, in Uchente Zopski Inshtuta Istom RAM I,0,M 
vii, 53- 
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we may conclude that on the whole the peasants of the 
episcopal manors put more produce on the market than came 
from the demesnes. By the end of the thirteenth century 
(1299-1300) the percentage of the total production which was 
sold rose even higher (70 foi wheat, 39.5 for barley, 34 for 
oats, 67 for rye and 47 for mancom). Furthermore, the yield 
of the main market crop, wheat, increased greatly, a result 
which was probably achieved by an improvement of technique 
in spite of a shght decrease in the area sown. On the Earl of 
Norfolk’s manor of Forncett the major portion of the com 
produced was sold, and the wheat was practically all sold 
except the amount strictly necessary for sowing ^ It is, of 
course, a question how far the figures of ‘sales’ (vendtttones) in 
ministers’ accounts really denote exploitation of the demesne 
economy for the market Just as the term venditto operum may 
denote the replacement of labour dues by money payments, 
so the ‘sale’ of produce received from the peasants as multure 
or churchscot may often simply imply the commutation of 
these charges. The sale of corn does not always mean that it 
went outside the bounds of the manor. At Wistow corn is 
‘sold’ to the workmen on the lord’s farm (evidently a corres- 
ponding reduction is made in their money wages), and ‘sales’ 
to the cellarer are spoken of.® The accounts of ihe same manor, 
Wistow, refer to ‘sales’ to persons belonging to the manor ® 
At Holway and Poundisford, manors of the bishop of 
Winchester, a considerable part of the grain was sold to the 
villems of those manors.* A ‘sale’ nught often represent merely 
an accountant’s device, the transference of a particular sum 
from one account to another. Sometimes in ministers’ accounts 
produce supphed to the lord is entered as ‘sold’.® 

Nevertheless, the considerable connections between the 
demesne economy of the large manors m the south and east of 
England and the market in corn are beyond doubt. As early as 
the Articles of the Barons of 1215 we find the demand for a 
reform of measures, includmg those of com. Under the 
provisions of Clause 35 of Magna Carta there was to be 
introduced throughout the whole kingdom ttna mensura bladi, 

1 F Davenport, Norfolk Manor, 30-31 “ Neilson, Rams^ Manors, Appendix 

® Cf Tokarev, op cit , 70-71 * Of Levett, 0 SS L H ,y,2g. 

" Davenport, Norfolk Manor, 43. 
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scilicet quarterium Londoniense. And it is in connection with 
seigniorial agriculture that we should note the important corn 
exports from East Anglia The figures are very small. But we 
have every reason to believe that they are much lower than 
the actual exports, since many cargoes were not registered, 
or were not registered in full, m the customs and port books 
It is quite clear that the sea trade passed exclusively through i 
King’s Lynn, Sandwich, Hull and London, that is from the 
east coast of England. From Kmg’s Lynn, the chief export 
port,^ corn was shipped to Norway, Holland and Zeeland, 
Flanders, and Gascony.® For the home trade in com in 
England the most important route ran coastwise from Lynn to 
Newcastle. 

Nevertheless, for grain production the local market was 
undoubtedly predominant. On the local market the seigniorial 
and the peasant economy met, but the latter on the whole was 
the more important. This is vouched for first and foremost 
by the predominance of money rent. Yet the production of 
com as a commodity within the seigniorial economy, a produc- 
tion linked with distant markets, played a considerable part 
in different regions especially in the east. And although the 
increase of labour services was a partial consequence of this 
production for the market, it also had the result that money 
rent developed as it did. 

Increased Pressure on the Peasantry as a Consequence 
OF Increased Commodity Production 

We know very little of the expenditure of the large feudal 
landowners, in particular of their money expenditure. In 
manorial accounts we find only small money payments, the 
major monetary expenditure being on wages. Purchases 
consist mainly of articles necessary for the reproduction of the 
manonal economy. The greater part of the money mcome 
goes to the lord How the lord spent it we do not know very 
well, but the general rise in living standards and in the cultural 
level of the ruling classes in the thirteenth century impels us 

^ On the corn trade through Lynn and its importance for Cambridgeshire, 
Himtmgdonshire and Lincolnshire, see C Ram , m, 141-57 

’ Gras, op at , 173, Schanz, Engluche Handelspokttl gegm Ends dss Mtilelalters, 1, 

347 
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to assume heavy non-productive expenditure. The import of 
luxury articles into England increases greatly in the tweli^ and 
thirteenth centuries, and local industry is developing also. 
All had to be paid for by the peasant, in the form of money 
or labour rent. We may assume that at this time the pressure 
on the peasantry, with the object of mcreasing the profitabihty 
of the manorial economy, must have been increasmg, and that 
on this ground the class struggle in the countryside must have 
been intensified Much attention has been given to the ‘feudal 
reaction’ which set in after the Black Death and was one of the 
causes leading to the rising of 1381.^ Savme was certainly right 
to point out that this development was not new and charac- 
tenstic only of that period, but was also in evidence earlier on.* 
It is not proposed to discuss the question of the ‘feudal reaction’ 
in die second half of the fourteenth century, but it must be 
noted that there is evidence for an mtensification of feudal 
oppression m a number of thirteenth-century sources; and there 
are grounds for dating the beginning of this process back to the 
middle of the preceding century at least, if not earher. 

Vinogradoff, and the majority of succeeding historians, view 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the epoch in which 
the manor finally took shape as an estate worked by serf labour, 
and in which, therefore, there was a general worsening in the 
position of the villeins, who up to that time had preserved many 
relics of their former freedom. But Vmogradoff does not 
explain the causes of this worsening and does not coimect it 
with the development of money-commodity relations For 
in his view the latter led to commutation and to the distintegra- 
tion of the manorial economy. 

On the other hand, more recent investigators, noting the 
growth of labour rent m the thirteenth century, have linked 
it with the rapid growth of seigniorial trade ® The prosperous 
state of seigniorial trade and seigniorial revenues must have 
had dire effects upon the peasants, especially m the eastern 

1 The most thorough presentation of the facts mdicatmg such a reaction m 
the second half of th^ourteenth century is that of Petrushev^y, Wat Tyler’s Swng 

revlw of the first edition of Petrushevsky’s hook, EUR ,^i (190a). 

“ To this they often apply the term ‘boom’, which is taken fivm another economic 
milieu and m any case certainly exaggerates, cf Postan, ‘The Chronology of 
Labour services’, T.R.HS, 4th senes, xx (1937). N. Neilson, Cami Eeoti Hist , 1, 
vii, S 7 
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regions of England, where the prospeiity was most marked. 
Undoubtedly it must have led to an intensification and exacer- 
bation of the class struggle. 

Already the Norman Conquest had produced a general 
worsening in the situation of the peasantry and an intensifica- 
tion of their exploitation. This was not only because it had 
a depressing effect on the varied social relationships of the 
Enghsh countryside, reducmg them to one umform feudal 
level, but also because it strengthened the mam instrument of 
class oppression, the feudal state. We cannot accept the 
traditional view of English political history according to which 
the royal power joined forces with the people against the 
feudal lords. When they speak of ‘the people’ the historians 
who maintain this view have in mind a consideiablc and in- 
fluential body composed of the lower and middle ranks of the 
knights and of the prosperous freeholders. In their conception 
of ‘the people’ there is no place for the basic mass of working 
people — ^the unfree peasantry. It was this class which had to 
bear the burden of the state created by the Norman conquerors, 
of the reforms of Henry II, of the growth of the Common Law, 
of the political struggle of the thirteenth century, and of the 
establishment of parliament. Each new step in the strengthen- 
ing of ‘the rule of the state and of law’ meant a further stage 
in the worsening of the position of the villeins. 

The Role of the State and the Common Law in the 
Depression of the Villein 

Some historians have put forward the view that the English 
feudal lords, bemg deprived of political power through the 
early development of a centralized state, turned all their 
energies to economic activity, and embarked upon the intensive 
development of their manorial resources.^ Our conception of 
the connection between the development of the state and that 
of manorial economy in England is different. The desire of 
the feudal lords to extract the greatest possible revenues from 

^ E g Brodmtz, Engl Wvrbclmjhgeschichtt, 57 A satirist of the thirteenth century 
says of the lords of south-west Germany that they think of how to get a bigger 
milk-yield from their cow, worry about the harvest, do not drink wine themselves 
but sell It at a profit^ they concern themselves with eggs, cheese, and the price of 
wheat, and occupy themselves more with husbandry and profits than with fighting 
(Dopsch, Jiatumhmrtschaft md Geldwntschaft, 179). 
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their manors obliged them to consolidate their ranks and to 
strengthen the state as an instrument of class rule. The towns 
and the upper section of the fiee peasantry supported this 
order of thmgs But the greater part of the peasantry handed 
increased rents over to their lords, rendered extra days of 
labour sei vices, and so paid the costs of government for those 
who oppressed them The period of internal strife after the 
death of Henry I showed the ruling class as a whole that 
solidarity and organization were m its own mterests Internal 
struggles had the effect of disorganizing manorial economy, 
and for this reason, the Treaty of Walhngford in 1 153 promised 
the restoration of devastated manors. The feudal lords pinned 
their hopes on the king; rex colonos ptaedtbus assignahit, aedijiaa 
cotnbusta jenovabit, uplebit pascus atmentiSi decorabit ambus montana?- 

Henry II cairied out these promises. His reign marks a new 
step on the road towards the consohdation and organization 
of the feudal state 2ind the oppression of the servile peasantry. 
The judicial reforms of Henry II were undoubtedly a most 
important step towards the strengthening of royal power; 
they bi ought into general use new procedures which hitherto 
had been a royal prerogative; they created more reliable 
guarantees of redress, where rights had been mfringed, than 
had existed in the county and hundred or in the feudal courts. 
But the blessings of the legal reforms were not shed upon the 
whole population; the bulk of the people were prohibited from 
enjoying them The rule of excepito mllemgit made the royal 
courts useless for the villeins Heavy lawyers’ fees and payments 
for royal writs made the new courts open only to the moie 
well-to-do. The class character of the reform is quite clear. 
The assize of novel disseisin represented an enormous step 
forward m the development of land law, but most of the 
population, the villems and the poor, were set outside that law 
Exceptio villemgit not only put the majority of the working 
population outside the protection of the king’s courts; it created 
pretexts for the reduction to serfdom of sections of the working 
population which hitherto had still been accounted free The 
sharp line which Henry II’s reforms drew between firee men 
and serfs led to a new levelling down of the peasantry, to the 

1 W Stubbs, ConstUultonal Htstoty of England, 6th Edn , 1, 361, n 2, quoting 
Ralph de Diceto, 1, 296-7 
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regions of England, where the prospeiity was most marked. 
Undoubtedly it must have led to an mtensification and exacer- 
bation of the class struggle. 

Already the Norman Conquest had produced a general 
worsemng in the situation of the peasantry and an intensifica- 
tion of their exploitation. This was not only because it had 
a depressing efiect on the varied social relationships of the 
English countryside, reducing them to one umform feudal 
level, but also because it strengthened the main instiument of 
class oppression, the feudal state. We cannot accept the 
traditional view of E nglish political history according to which 
the loyal power joined forces with the people against the 
feudal lords. When they speak of ‘the people’ the histonans 
who maintain this view have m mind a considerable and in- 
fluential body composed of the lower and imddle ranks of the 
knights and of the prosperous freeholders. In their conception 
of ‘the people’ there is no place for the basic mass of workmg 
people — ^the unfree peasantry. It was this class which had to 
bear the burden of the state created by the Norman conquerors, 
of the reforms of Henry II, of the growth of the Common Law, 
of the pohtical struggle of the thirteenth century, and of the 
establishment of parliament Each new step in the strengthen- 
ing of ‘the rule of the state and of law’ meant a fuither stage 
in the worsening of the position of the villeins. 

The Role of the State and the Common Law in the 
Depression of the Villein 

Some historians have put foiward the view that the English 
feudal lords, being deprived of political power through the 
early development of a centrahzed state, turned all their 
energies to economic activity, and embarked upon the intensive 
development of their manorial resources.^ Our conception of 
the connection between the development of the state and that 
of manorial economy in England is different The desire of 
the feudal lords to extract the greatest possible revenues from 

^ E g Brodmtz, E?iql. Wirtsehqftigesehichte, 57 A satirist of the thirteenth century 
says of the lords of south-west Germany that they thmk of how to get a bigger 
miUc-yield from their cow, worry about the harvest, do not drink wine themselves 
but sdl It at a profit, they concern themselves with eggs, cheese, and the price of 
wheat, and occupy themselves more with husbandry and profits than with ;^hting 
(Dopsch, Mtrimahavrtsehafi und Geldmrtschaft, 179), 
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their manors oBhged them to consolidate their ranks and to 
strengthen the state as an instrument of class rule. The towns 
and the upper section of the free peasantry supported this 
order of things. But the greater part of the peasantry handed 
increased rents over to their loids, rendered extra days of 
labour services, and so paid the costs of government for those 
who oppressed them. The period of internal strife after the 
death of Henry I showed the ruling class as a whole that 
solidarity and organization were in its own interests. Internal 
stiuggles had the effect of disorgamzing manorial economy, 
and for this reason, the Treaty of Wallingford in 1 153 promised 
the restoration of devastated manors. The feudal lords pmned 
their hopes on the king, lex colonos praedtbus assignabit, mdijuna 
comhiista renovabit, replebit pasctis armentis, decorabit ombus montana?- 

Heniy II cairied out these promises. His reign marks a new 
step on the road towards the consolidation and organization 
of the feudal state and the oppression of the servile peasantry. 
The judicial reforms of Henry II were undoubtedly a most 
important step towards the strengthening of royal power, 
they brought into general use new procedures which hitherto 
had been a royal prerogative; they created more reliable 
guarantees of redress, where rights had been infringed, than 
had existed in the county and hundred or in the feudal courts. 
But the blessings of the legal reforms were not shed upon the 
whole population; the bulk of the people were prohibited from 
enjoying them. The rule of excepho vtllenagii made the royal 
courts useless for the villeins Heavy lawyers’ fees and payments 
for royal writs made the new courts open only to the more 
well-to-do. The class chaiacter of the reform is quite clear. 
The assize of novel disseisin represented an enormous step 
forward in the development of land law, but most of the 
population, the villeins and the poor, were set outside that law 
ExcepUo mllemgii not only put the majority of the working 
population outside the protection of the kmg’s courts; it created 
pretexts for the reduction to serfdom of sections of the working 
population which hitherto had still been accounted free. The 
sharp line which Henry II’s reforms drew between free men 
and serfs led to a new levelling down of the peasantry, to the 

' W Stubbs, Constituhonal History of England, 6th Edn , 1, 361, n a, quoting 
Ralph de Dicelo, 1, 396-7 
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enserfinent of considerable sections of the people whose status 
was still undefined.^ 

The distinction betweeil free and serf was extremely vague, 
even to the judges, who made httle haste to define it, since its 
very vagueness was advantageous to the rulmg class. Un- 
doubtedly services which were undefined, and at the lord’s 
will, were one of the basic marks of the villein. But it was not 
always clear which particular services should be accounted 
as being ad the lord’s will Other distinguishing marks were 
equally unreliable. The judges, in the interests of the manorial 
economy, were inclined to consider the chief mark of villeinage 
to be labour rent, a form of rent which required for its exaction 
that the peasant should have as few civil rights as possible. 
In other words, the courts deprived of protection that part of 
the peasantry which was to be subjected to the most severe 
exploitation. For the tendency which becomes apparent at 
this time is to increase labour dues on the large manors, both 
lay and ecclesiastical In the manor court, even in the hundred 
and county courts, the serf often stood on a par with the free- 
men In the king’s court there is no place for him; civil suits 
by villems against third persons were rare exceptions and could 
only occur, for the most part, amongst the wealthy peasants 
The ‘airtificial crystallization of the law’® which was die result 
of the activity of the royal courts undoubtedly led to a worsemng 
m the position of the broad masses of the working people, 
to a high wall being raised between them and the minority 
endowed with full civil rights. 

The legal theory of the English judges of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is sharply hostile to the villeins Glanville 
denies their right to hold property, in consequence of which 
a villein could not buy his freedom with his own money.® The 
Dialogus de Scaccario treats the villeins as the property of their 
master, and speaks of them with the utmost contempt* 
Bracton equates the villein to the Roman slave. This direct 

* In Bracton’s Noti Book we find cases m which by way of defence against the 
assize of novel disseisin the defendant tries to repiesent the plaintiff as his own 
villein; eg No i8ia’ 

* Vmogradoff, Villawagt, 130 

* Posset enm a dotntmi suo seetmdum lus et consuetudimm regni ad mllenagum reoocan, 
gma omma eaiaUa cumsltbet nattat tia mtelhguntur esse m potestate domm sut Glanville, 
De Legibus Angbae, v, 5. 

* Vmogradoff, VtUatnage, 135 
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application of the categories of Roman law to the complicated 
reality of feudahsm has struck historians as evidence of the 
divorce of legal theory from life But why should the jurists of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centmies have put forward such a 
theory? They were much closer to life than is commonly 
assumed. In equating the villein to the Roman slave, in 
declarmg him and his belongings to be the property of his lord, 
in denymg him the right to proceed in law against his lord, 
the king’s judges were expressing quite definite class interests 
The age of Glanville, and still moie the age of Bracton, was a 
time of mtensified pressure on the servile peasantry by the 
great landowning interests, with the object of mcreasing 
feudal rent. For a lord who was developmg his manorial 
economy it was necessary that the peasantry should have no 
rights, just as the denial of the villeins’ rights over the land 
was necessary for the lord who was seizing the common lands 
for his own exclusive use or in order to lease them out for 
money rent The Statute of Merton gave the lords extensive 
rights in the enclosure of common lands, only protecting the 
rights of freeholders. Nothing is said about villeins; here, too, 
exceptio mllemgii holds good. 

Insufficient Protection by Manorial Custom 
We cannot treat the denial of vdlein’s rights as an abstract 
legal theory, since the king’s courte applied it in practice. The 
villein could find protection for his rights only in the manor 
courts. But there the lord was not only an mterested party; 
he was the judge as well. The effectiveness of the manor court 
and of manori^ custom as organs for the defence of the villeins’ 
rights has been highly exaggerated. The decisions of the manor 
court and the precedents of local custom might be bmdmg on 
the peasants, but only boimd the lord withm narrow hmits. 
Vmogradoff supposed that m practice customary law lumted 
the rights of the lord, and that cases of the lord infringing 
such rights of the peasants as were sanctioned by custom were 
rare exceptions But he concedes that these limitations had 
no legal force, and that their only sanctions were, on the one 
hand, the fear of causing the peasants to revolt or to take 
refuge in flight, and, on the other hand, the force of the 
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prevalent moral code Petrushevsky, on the other hand, after 
mvestigating the administration of justice in the manor courts 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, came to the conclusion that manorial 
custom expressed real legal ruhngs, and that it was not the 
will of the lord but the process of law which regulated relations 
within the manor In his view manorial custom gave the 
villein a protection of his property rights in no way inferior to 
that enjoyed by the free man in the kmg’s courts. This protec- 
tion was effective against all under the jurisdiction of the court, 
and indirectly against the lord himself Hence Petrushevsky 
concludes that ofEcial legal theory ‘constiued entirely in- 
correctly the whole order of life on the manor, and in its urge 
to reduce everything to the simplest possible categories com- 
pletely Ignored all that was most characteristic of that order.’^ 
Maitland held a different view. In his opinion the distinguish- 
ing mark of villein holding was vagueness of dues. In this 
respect manorial custom gave the villem no firm guarantees, 
but rather created wide opportunities for arbitrary action. 
Ethical considerations, in Maitland’s opinion, could not have 
played the part attributed to them by Vinogradoff; the religious 
beliefs of the period put no obstacles in the way of exploitation 
of the villeins.® 

Even more unequivocal is the opimon expressed by Coulton, 
who notes the weakness of the protection that custom offered 
the villein The dues of the villem were rarely fixed by record, 
and a considerable proportion of the levies imposed by the 
lords (fines, monopoly charges, duties, and other consmtudines 
non taxatae) could not be precisely defined Manorial custom 
was extremely elastic and left room enough for arbitiary action 
by the lord Coulton stresses the miserable and unprotected 
position of the medieval peasantry.® Maitland’s conception 
of the nature of manorial justice — ^that it represented one of 
the most important forms of revenue of tlie lord — was later 
developed by Zvavich * The landowner, he argues, was the 
monopolist vendor of the commodity called manorial justice. 
After analysing the court rolls of a number of manor courts, 

^ Petrushevsky, op at , 3rd edition, 131 

® Pollock and Mutland, 1, 371, 376, 370 

® Coulton, TSe Medtaaial Village (1935) 

* I S Zvavich, ‘The class natuie of manorial justice’, Ue/i Z<tP Inst 1 st 
RAM I.O.M m (1939) 
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his conclusion is that the protection afforded by customary 
law to the serf population in the English village of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was far from complete, and that it 
allowed wide openmgs for arbitrary action by the landowner. 
Zvavich supposes that by this time there had already begun 
that process of the disintegration of the feudal estate which 
sharpened the struggle between lord and peasantry and 
destroyed the ‘constitutional order’ which had been biult up 
on the basis of customary law The practice of the manorial 
courts at the end of the thiiteenth and the begmning of the 
fourteenth centuries was beginning to follow the road fore- 
shadowed by earher legal theorists, and the resistance of the 
villeins was not supported by the state or by the law Half a 
century later this resistance took the form of levolts and the 
destruction of manorial documents. In the sixteenth century, 
also, according to Savine, manorial custom generally worked 
out to the disadvantage of the tenants, smee it arose ‘at a time 
of the predominance of a fighting and rulmg minority which 
was long able to impose its will on the badly organized 
working majority’. The legal grounds for the eviction of 
copyholders were established by social relations in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries ^ 

Petrushevsky’s conception of ‘economic harmony’ between 
the lord and the peasant community is unacceptable. The 
class struggle grew sharper as the commodity nature of agri- 
culture developed, but it is also clear that the class struggle is 
mseparable from feudal production as such It is quite obvious, 
as Marx observed, that the slow growth of productive forces 
in feudal society caused tradition and custom to predominate 
But this custom was built up on the whole m a spirit unfavour- 
able to the exploited ‘woiking majority’, and protected first 
and foremost Ae interests of the ‘ruling minority’ In view, 
however, of the continued worsening of the position of the 
labouring classes, custom, in so far as it recorded an earlier 
and less severe degree of exploitation might, to a certam extent, 
serve as a defence against attempts to intensify exploitation. 
A certam degree of protection for the rights of the peasant 
was thus mevitable under the rule of feudal production. 
The peasant must live on his holdmg and have a necessary 

* A N. Savme, The English Village m the time of the Tudors (Russian), 207 sqq 
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minimum of stock, he must be assured the conditions of 
economic reproduction, if the most was to be got out of him. 
Manorial custom, therefoie, established a regulated and 
ordered form of exploitation, taking traditional and little- 
changing production-relations as its starting-point. ‘It is 
evident that tradition must play a very powerful role in the 
primitive and undeveloped ciicumstances, upon which this 
relation in social production and the corresponding mode of 
production are based. It is furthermore clear that here as 
everywhere else it is in the mterest of the ruling section of 
soci^ to sanction the existing order as a law and to perpetuate 
its habitually and traditionally fixed limits as legal ones. 
Aside from all other matters, this comes about of itself in 
proportion as the continuous reproduction of the foundation 
of die existing order and of the relations corresponding to it 
gradually assume a regulated and orderly form. And such 
regulation and order are themselves indispensable elements of 
any mode of production, provided that it is to assume social 
firmness and an mdependence from mere accident and arbi- 
tranness 

It is obvious that the social relations in a natural economy 
established certain limitations on the exploitation of the 
peasants. But neither the rule of tradition and custom nor the 
regulation of the reproduction process of the feudal economy 
created insuperable barriers to the increase of exploitation. 
Manorial custom regulated the exploitation of the viUeins, 
preserved order and disciphne within the serf community, 
and assured the uninterrupted flow of feudal rent But it did 
very little to hamper the voluntas dornim, under whose regulating 
control the custom itself had taken shape First of aU, as has 
often been observed, it left very wide margins for the increase 
of feudal rent. The exact amounts of a number of very 
important dues remained assessable at the lord’s will Such 
burdensome obligations as carrying services were very often 
at the lord’s will m thirteenth-century England, just as they 
had been in the Frankish state of the ninth century But even 
the other labour rents were not always fixed. 

Money rents were even less fixed While redditus assisae was a 
more or less unchanging quantity, auxtlium was more often 
I Capital, iu, Gag (igog ed.'gai) 
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at the lord’s willj so also were heriot and entry-fines But even 
the fixed dues which were recorded in extents, on the evidence 
given by the oldest and most experienced peasants, not 
inlrequently increased m the course of time, as we see, for 
instance, from a comparison of the different amounts of week- 
work given in the Ramsay cartulary between the twelfth and 
the thirteenth centuries.^ It is very probable that on this issue 
a struggle was carried on within the manor court, that the 
peasants tried to appeal to the custom of the manor But — and 
this IS the essential pomt — ^manonal custom was not binding 
on the lord, or was binding only so far as suited him The 
manor comt has no legal sanctions at its disposal by which to 
compel the lord to subimt to its decisions, Maitland’s view that 
religious and ethical considerations did not prevent a lord 
fi:om raismg feudal rent was correct. All that remained in the 
last resort was flight and direct opposition. Cases of these were 
not rare, so far as can be judged, but subsequently the state 
abandoned its policy of non-mtervention between t^eins and 
lords, and gave all possible help to the latter ® 

Legal Dogtrine in the Service of the Landowners 

Were the legal doctnnes of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, then, merely a development of legal pnnciples in 
contradiction to reality?® It would be more correct to describe 
these doctrines as an attempt to change reality to accord with 
class interests. The theoretical counterpart of the general 
offensive agamst the peasantry was the proclamation by the 
lawyers of die slavery of the villein and lie vesting of rightful 
ownership of his goods in the lord. And this did not remain 
theory only. It was apphed m the practice of the courts, which 
kept the villein strictly separate fimm the freeman. It is true 
that the vdlein enjoyed a certain protection in law, — ^but in 
the last years of the Roman Empire so did the slave. The 
attempt to make slaves of the villems was serious, it was carried 
through in reliance on the backing of the power of the state, 
on the king’s courts, and on the doctrines of those learned in 
Roman law. Glanville and Bracton are too close to life, too 

I N Neilson, Ramsey Abbg> Manors, 39 sqq 

* Many examples occur m Plaatorum Abbrimatio, (Record Comnussion) (ton), 
see below, pp 339-52 * VmogradofF, Collected Papers, i, 125 
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close to legal practice, for us to accuse them of being divorced 
from reality. The legal theory of villeinage was the outcome of a 
new stage in the development of feudal exploitation, connected 
with the development of the organization of the feudal state. 
Roma^ law here plays the part it played everywhere in medieval 
Europe. ‘Roman law, the first world law of a commodity- 
producing society, with its insurpassably acute elaboration of 
all the essential legal relations of simple commodity-owners (of 
buyers and sellers, debtois and creditors, contracts, and obliga- 
tions)’,^ not only gave Europe a new legal system, corresponding 
to the development of commodity production, but also provided 
pohtical doctrines which corresponded to the new stage m the 
development of the state, and a new ideological weapon for 
intensifying the exploitation of the labouring classes. 

The following are characteristic pronouncements of the king’s 
courts: ‘villein service is when a man does not know m the 
evening what he may be ordered to do in the morning’; 
‘everything a villein has belongs to his lord’, ‘to hold in villein- 
age IS nothing else but to say that one holds at the will of the 
lord’.® Manorial custom carried no weight in the eyes of the 
king’s court, until the mcreasmg numbers of landless peasants 
caused the government in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
to have fears for the very basis of feudal production, fears 
which were to no small extent crystallized by the growing 
discontent and disturbances among the peasantry Then the 
courts — ^first the courts of Eqmty, then the courts of Common 
Law — ^took upon themselves the protection of manorial custom. 
But this custom did so little to protect the interests of the 
peasants, and the couits were so permeated with class bias, 
that their activity brought no rehef to the peasantry 

Manorial custom did not, and could not, become the shield 
of the peasants. The manor court was to a far greater extent 
an apparatus for the maintenance of servile discipline among 
the peasants and for the extraction of additional rent, than 
an organ for protecting their personal and property rights. 
With the development of the king’s justice it became more and 
more a purely villein court.® Well-to-do freeholders were able 

^ F. Engels, Ludtvtg Feuerbach, m Karl Marx, Selected Works, i, 463. 

* Vinogradofl, Collected Papers, x, 126 

‘ Cf Pollock and Maitland, 1, 586 
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to appeal to the protection of the king’s courts; some lords 
also introduced special courts for their freeholders. The 
Statute of Marlborough in 1267 established the rule that no 
freeholder was bound to attend his lord’s court unless attend- 
ance was a specific condition of Hs holding, and not then if 
It had been waived since before 1230.^ Freeholders avoided 
attendance, which brought them no benefits, and considered 
that in general it should not be demanded of free men.® 

While abandoning the villeins to the lord’s will, the state 
nevertheless did not cease to eicploit them for its own ends. 
In the allocation of taxes the property of villeins was assessed 
and taxed by the state individually, in spite of the fact that 
legal theory made that property actually the property of the 
lord A considerable part of the taxation was collected from 
the villeins by royal officials, not those of the loid. It was for 
this reason that the state gave a certain protection to the villein, 
forbidding the lord to kill or maim him or rum him by depriving 
him of the essential means of production (wqynagium). 

In spite of the levelling action of the Norman Conquest 
and of a hundred years’ work by the kmg’s courts, by the end 
of the thirteenth century the Ime between villein and freeman 
was still not clear. Between the two came a stratum of fieemen 
holding villein land, who might easily end up as villeins,® and 
all sorts of ‘sokemen’. Villemage continued to mcrease; no 
element of prescription was needed for viUein tenure such as 
was later required for copyhold. The lord could create new 
villein holdings by splittmg off pieces of the demesne, or by 
letting out on villein conditions holdings which had previously 
been free. Villeinage increased even on the ancient demesne of 
the crown, the ranks of the villeins being swelled by arrivals 
from outside (adventitii). On many manors there were groups 
of peasants of whom it is hard to say whether they were free 
or villem, and who continued to consider themselves free men 

^ Maitland, ‘Select Fleas in Manorial and other Seigneurial Cotirts’, S S 11, 
xlviii'l. 

* Vinogradoff, Vtllainage, 385-6 

° The theory that a contract with the lord assured the freedom of the other 
contracting psirty is refuted by the practice of the abbey of St Albans, where 
newcomers who took villein land were reduced to bondage by a document over 
the tenant’s seal in which they promised to submit to the abbot’s will and to be 
in respect of their persons and property the same as the other villeins Cf. Levett, 
Studiei in Manorial Histoiy, igs, and ‘The Courts and Court Rolls of St Albans 
Abbey’, T.RHS; ^th senw, vu, 69, 75 
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until the manorial administration proved the contrary. On the 
manors of the abbey of St Albans the position of the villeins 
m the thirteenth century had many of the features of freedom, 
and the status of many was not always clear In the fouiteenth 
century they demanded the restoration of the status they had 
held under Henry III. They considered that their status was 
bemg depressed, and the documents show that they were right ^ 

Clashes between Peasants and Lords in the Thirteenth 
Century 

In the thirteenth century many free peasants were turned into 
vUleins. On tihis issue there were contmuous clashes between 
lords and peasants; the latter considered themselves free; the 
lord msisled on their villeinage Such cases frequently reached 
the courts. Where the peasants owed labour services, they 
found It hard to prove their free status and to defend successfully 
their right to the protection of the court. Vinogradoff notes 
that m the thirteenth century the courts were in the mam 
against allowing those holdings to be free which were burdened 
with labour rents.® And even comparatively insignificant 
labour rents were enough to get a holdmg accounted a villein 
holdmg' In Bracton’s Note Book® a case is cited in which a 
tenant admits that he is bound, besides paying money rent, 
to do three days’ ploughing 2ind three days’ hai vesting The 
court found this to be a villem hdlding, quia ilia sunt sermlia et ad 
villenagium spectantia et non ad liberum tenementum Yet dues of 
this kmd were attached not only to many sokemen’s holdings, 
but to many free holdings as well. The Ime adopted by the 
courts may be put this way. a lord has the right to raise without 
limits the rent of those peasants who perform works The 
process of turmng sokemen mto viHeins— that is, the process by 
which fixed dues were replaced by arbitiary ones — can be 
observed at work in the Hundred Rolls, at Swaffham Prior, a 
manor belonging to Ely, where the prior converts the fixed 
rate of heriot and meichet owed by the free sokemen of this 
manor into an arbitrary imposition * Custom offers no obstacle 
to the change-over. 

The attempt to make sokemen, peasants with rents fixed by 

1 Levelt, T R,HS , ^ senis, vii, p. 69 n a Collected Papers, 1, tsa. 

»No 1819. *R£r,ii,485. f 
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custom and protected by law, into villeins, with undefined 
rents dependent on the lord’s will, is not infrequently en- 
countered In 1268, for example, James Pamton is brought 
before a court by the tenants of the manor of Grendon m 
Northaraptonshne; they and their foiebears held their lands 
on the manor for defined rents {certas consuetudtnes)^ and James 
had driven them off their holdings {de terns sms eteat). They 
consider themselves libeti sochmanm holding for a definite rent 
{certum sermcium). This rent comprised (for the virgate) 44^ , 
and two ploughmgs — one of which, in autumn, is with food 
provided by the lord, while the other is without — and one 
working day of hai vesting and haycuttmg fi'om two virgates 
They were able to leave their wives enough to live on {dotare), 
and to alienate their lands as they wished. But James had 
compelled them to render new dues, and deprived them of 
their right to dispose freely of their holdings. James declared 
that they held the land per mllenagium No steps, apparently, 
were taken to check this declaration, and the plea was left 
undetermmed. The fact that the plaintifFs rendeied some small 
labour dues may have served as a pretext for their being 
declared villeins However, sometimes peasants succeeded m 
fig h ting off attempts upon their freedom by the lords Thus in 
1261 two tenants fi'om Mears Ashby (Norihants) on their own 
behalf and on that of other tenants of the same vill, fought a 
lawsuit with Sybill Mares Accordmg to the jurors’ findmgs 
Sybill’s late husband had for seven years required no dues of 
the tenants beyond the normal {debita et consueta), but then he 
had compelled them to pay an arbitrary tallage, and levied 
this for two years ad plus et ad minus. The tenants filed a suit 
against him at Westminster and insisted that the tallage should 
be reduced to tiid. The same lord fined tenants arbitrarily, 
by-passing the manor court {non per pares suos). Yet the tenants 
were free men and able freely to alienate their holdings. 
Here we see how the tenants’ obhgation to pay tallage is made 
the point of departure for the lord’s attempt at enserfinent ^ 

Peasant Attempts to Maintain Ancient Demesne Status 
The extension of serfdom among the peasants continued 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
1 PI Abbr , 177 and 150 
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extreme vagueness of the line between bond and free status 
worked in its favour The privileged position which had been 
enjoyed by the peasants on many royal manors was revoked 
when these manors passed into the hands of private lords. 
Thus at the end of Henry Ill’s reign the manor of Withcote 
in Leicestershire was put in the custody of Peter Neville He 
declared that the tenants of the manor were not the king’s 
sokemen but villeins, drove them from their homes {tpsos a 
domtbus suts mcit) and seized their property. Besides this, he 
compelled them to bear dues (eonsuetudtnes et serviha), doubtless 
including labour dues which according to custom had not 
been borne either by them or their forebears. The jurors 
found that these tenants had been the villems of one Reginald 
Norton, and that in Kmg John’s time the manor had, through 
exchange, come into the king’s hands (which meant that it 
was not the ancient demesne of the crown) . Under the king 
they had paid only 4^. a virgate, and tallage when the king 
exacted the same from all his manors. But they were not 
sokemen, but the king’s villeins, and were therefore bound to 
bear villeins’ dues. Their plea thus failed, but a warning was 
issued to Peter Neville that he was not to reduce them to rum 
during the period of his custody.^ 

An analogous case is given in Bracton’s Note Book The 
peasants sue their lord for reqmnng of them ‘other dues than 
those they are bound to bear and commonly did bear at the 
time when the manor was in the hands of the forebears of the 
present king’ (Henry III) The court found that the plaintiffs 
were villeins, and that they had rendered villein obligations and 
paid compulsory tallage from as early as the reign of Henry I. 
Therefore they were adjured to render villein dues for the future 
as well, and the sheriff was ordered to sec that they did so 
This case was heard in 1237-38.® 

In 1 279 the men of the manor of Clandon (Surrey) sued their 
lord, John Attewater, for requirmg of them othei dues than 
those they had always rendered in other reigns, when the 
manor was in the kmg’s hands. But the court found for John, 
and an order was given to the sheriff quod pemittat eum dtstnngeu 
villanos suos ad faciendum ei consuetudines et sermia stbi debita ® 

In the same year various tenants of Halvergate and Wick- 
PI Ahbr , i6i ’ JVfl., No. 1330 ’ PL Abbr , 370, 
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hampton sued ’Roger Bigod, Bail of Norfolk and Marshall of 
England, for devastating their homes and felling their woods. 
Roger declared that this was not the first time they had made 
complaint against him; they had already lodged a plea that 
he was demanding of them other dues than those they used to 
render previously when the manors were in the king’s hands. 
They considered themselves the king’s sokemen, but the lord 
averred that they were no longer such, and the plea failed ^ 

Only a few episodes have survived of this struggle, in which 
the peasants were defendmg their ancient rights. Chief among 
these rights was the fixed nature of their dues. Plence they 
resisted the lord’s attempts to make those dues arbitrary 
and dependent entirely upon his wdl. The rule which forbade 
a villem to sue his lord prevented the majority of these cases 
firora reaching the courts. But in cases where the peasants 
linked their pleas with pretensions to ‘pnvileged villeinage’, 
1 e. holding on the ancient demesne of the crown, the disputes 
reach the courts and so were recorded.® 

Everywhere we find that the case was started because of the 
increase of rents and services by the lord. Almost always 
the court takes the lord’s side In 1276 the tenants of the 
manor of Suthamton in Devonshire sued their lord, Richard 
Pultimor, for increasing their dues, and stated their claim to 
belong to the ancient demesne. The court decided the case 
in the lord’s favour * In 1277 the tenants of the manor of 
Headington m Oxfordshire sued Hugh de Plesset for demanding 
new dues of them, again claiming to belong to the ancient 
demesne * About the same time a very interesting case took 
place between the tenants of the manor of Tavistock (Devon- 
shire) and Geoffrey de GaunviUe, over the same trouble — quod 
exigebat aha sermcta quam debita. In this case the manor really 
did belong to the ancient demesne of the crown. But the court 
had already twice rejected the plea on the grounds that: 
(i) In Domesday Book there was no indication that there were 
sokemen on the manor as well as servi and villani (a quite 
fantastic requirement); and (2) the plaintiffs are not the 
descendants of the original tenants of the manor, but of 

1 Ibid 

* Petrushevskyi op. eit, (3rd ed ), 875 sqq , VinogradofF, ’Studies’, (Russian), 98, 
Vtllamage, 89-130, Pollock and Maitland, 1, 378. 
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newcomeis {adventitii), as had been established by investigation, 
and as such they were of servile condition and rendered 
arbitrary dues {fumnt sermhs condidonis facimdo incerta setvieia). 
Their holdings were at the lord’s will. The first suit had been 
begun against the previous lord, Henry de Tracy, a long lime 
ago, so that all the judges involved had since died. Now 
the court, for the third time, rejected the plaintiffs’ case and 
laid it down that their holdings were villein holdings {quod 
teneant predteta inpiedtcto tnaneno pet semha servicta), although they 
personally were allowed to be freemen {salvo statu coipmum 
sumurri) and were given the choice of taking up the holdings 
or not. In future they were not to lay claim to fixed dues 
{cerium, statum) Geoffrey obtained a writ to the sheriff instruct- 
ing him to compel the tenants to render villein and servile dues 
{mllanas consuetudtnes et semlia servtcta)^ whenever they showed 
resistance {quociens fumnt rebelles)^ In the same year the tenants 
of the abbot of Reading at Blewbury (Berks.) began a lawsuit 
against their lord, asserting that they belonged to the ancient 
demesne of the crown. The court rejected the plea, even 
without consulting Domesday Book, on the ground of an error 
in formulation; accordmg to the plaintiffs the manor had 
belonged to Henry II, but the abbot produced a grant in the 
name of the Empress Matilda ® 

In laSo a long lawsuit was in progress between the tenants 
of the manor of Steventon, which belonged to the ancient 
demesne, and the abbot of Bee — again over the demand for 
new dues {smicia non consueta). The jurors made a deposition 
about the dues, and the tenants were compelled to render 
them.® In a suit of the same kind brought by the tenants of 
the manor of Havant against the prior of St. Swithun’s at 
Winchester, Domesday Book was consulted; and it was decided 
that the manor was not the ancient demesne of the crown.* 
In 1281 a court, after consulting Domesday Book, brought in 
judgment against the tenants of the manor of Gotham in 
Nottinghamshire. They had claimed to belong to the ancient 
demesne, but the shenff was instructed to compel them to 
render such dues as the lord demanded of them ® In the suit of 
the tenants of the manor of Messing in Essex agamst the abbot 

^ PI Abbr , 270-71. ® Ibid, 197. * Ibid, 198-99, of abo aoo, 205. 

* Ibtd,,i8^. " Ibid., 201 
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of Walthamstaw m 1 285 recourse to Domesday agam showed 
the incorrectness of the peasants’ pretension to belong to 
the ancient demesne, and they acknowledged themselves the 
villeins of the abbot. ^ 

References in Domesday Book were sometimes deliberately 
falsified, to the detriment of the peasants. In this connection 
the case between the abbot of Bee and the tenants of the 
manor of Ogbourne (Wilts ) in 1277 is interesting. The case 
was before the court for the second time, and agam was 
decided against the plaintiffs. The abbot asserted that the 
plaintiffs were his villeins and that he was not obliged to 
answer. The position in Domesday Book was that two manois 
appeared with the name ‘Okebum’ — one, Ogbourne Regis, 
belonging to the king, and the other belonging to Miles 
Crispin. It was decided that the manor in question was 
the one which had belonged to Miles, which was plainly in- 
correct ® In exactly the same way a case was lost by the tenants 
of the abbey of Bittlesden at Boycott in Buckinghamshire, m 
1277; by the tenants of the manor of Langar in Nottingham- 
shire in 1279,'* by the tenants of the manor of Gholhngton 
in Sussex m 1344;* by the tenants of the pnor of Merton at 
Shellwood (Suiiey) in 1317,® by the tenants of the manor of 
South Walsham in Norfolk in 1324,® by the tenants of the 
manor of Bozeat in Northamptonshire, to the abbot of St. 
James in Northampton, in 1316,’ 

Gases in which tenants were successful are extremely rare, 
either because their legal position was dubious, or because 
the court maintained the class interests of the lords. A rare 
case of a suit not being decided m the lord’s favour occurred 
in 1276, when the tenants of the Wiltshire manor of AUington 
sued the prior of Farley for demanding new dues. Here the 
court established that AUington was part of the ancient 
demesne of the crown, and brought judgment in favour of the 
tenants. The juiors established a list of customary dues.® In 
rare cases, too, such lawsuits resulted in an agreement between 
the lords and the tenants.® The Placitomm Abbrevmho contains 

1 Ibid , ao7 * Ibid , 313) 193 “ Ibid , 197 * Ibid , 198 

' Ibid , 335 “ Ibid , 346 ’ Ibid , 333 ® Ibid , 189-go 

“ Foi instance, between 15 tenants and the lords of the manor of Sherfield in 
Hampshire, m 1374 (ibtd , 363) ; and between the loid and the tenants of the manor 
of Headington m Oxfordshire, in 1377 {ibid , 193) 
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a number of other suits, brought by tenants agaSnst lords who 
had raised their dues, in which the plaintiffs sought to establish 
their rights as part of the ancient demesne. Such were the 
suit of the tenants of the manor of Hayling in Hampshire in 
1316,^ that of the tenants of the manor of Leighton Buzzard 
in Bedfordshire, in 1290, against the abbess of Fontevrault 
and the pnor of Grove, in which the plaintiffs complained 
that they were being compelled to render dues other than those 
rendered m the reigns of Henry II and Richard I,® and the 
suit of the tenants of the manor of Weedon Beck (Northants) 
against the prior of Ogbourne m 1297 * 


Attempted Defence without Appeal to Ancient Demesne 


In other instances the peasants began their suits without 
appealing to their right under ancient demesne. Evidently 
they either did not consider themselves villeins or were naively 
expecting protection of their rights from the king’s justices. 
Vinogradoff cites such a case from the Placila coram Rege 
in 1274-76. The villeins plead that the lord had increased 
their dues and limited their use of the common lands. They 
say they are ready to render all dues which were rendered 
by their forebears, but that the present lord had laid on them 
intolerable services and customs {intolerabtles servitutes et con- 
suetudines). But the lord’s declaration that the plaintiffs were 
his villeins decided the issue.* In 1279 the lord of the manor of 
Garthorpe in Leicestershire, and his wife, were brought before 
the court by three tenants of that manor, on an accusation 
of increasing dues. The defendants replied that the persons 
concerned were their villeins.® Pleas of this kind occur in a 
steady stream throughout the Plaeitorm AbbreviaHo, — between 
the abbot of Titchfield and his tenants in South Titchfield in 
1285-86; between the abbess of Tarrant and the tenants of 
the manor of Hurstbourne in Hampshire in 1297; between 
Master Ralph Germayne and the tenants of the manor of 
Bampton in Oxfordshire m 1307.® Complaints of increased 
rents occur in the Hundred Rolls too; thus the jurors noted 
that on the manor of Draycott m Oxfordshire the villeins were 
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bound to pay 81 r per virgate and work 6 days at hay-time and 
harvest-time, but that these dues had been wrongfully increased 
by the farmer, John de Tywa, who had held the manor in the 
time of the present lord’s grandfather The jurors mcluded 
this complaint in the rolls, a court would have considered it 
unfounded ^ 

We should remember that we possess only fragmental y 
evidence of the struggle of the English peasantry for fixed 
rents. Although he holds that many of the peasants’ complaints 
were exaggerated, Vinogradoff nevertheless admits that they 
are very inadequately reflected in the sources ® With the 
support of the state, in the person of the judges, the lords 
were making a concerted attack on the mass of the working 
people, not merely m theory, but by practical application of 
the legal doctrme that it was their right to impose rent 
arbitrarily upon the peasant. It was only very rarely that 
disputes of this kind reached the courts, and I have here used 
only a small proportion of the court cases of the period Never- 
theless, the activity of the king’s courts must have hastened 
the reduction to serfdom of the still considerable intermediate 
groupings of semi-villeins, and finally turned them into villeins 
without rights in the eyes of the law. With increasing consis- 
tency the theory was put into effect that the essence of villein 
status IS complete subordination to the will of the lord, in 
respect of both dues and rights over the land. And the most 
importzint proof of villeinage is the rendering of labour services. 
The rulmg class, with the help of the state, finally reduced to 
serfdom those sections of the peasantry which were liable to 
labour rent. 

Attempts to Inorease Money Rents 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that only labour 
dues were affected Although m the majority of cases the legal 
documents are too summary and formal for us to see the full 
burden of the peasants’ complamts, we can at times define 
exactly which rents have been raised by the lord, and by how 
much. Gases of the raising of money rents are not infrequent. 
For example, in 124a the tenants of the Staffordshire manor 

R,H , li, 757 ’ Vinogradoff, Villatnage, 305 
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of Whitmore sued their lord, William le Burgviltein Appealing 
to their right as tenants on the ancient demesne, they asserted 
that each virgate was bound to pay only , and bore no 
further dues. But the lord of the manor was demanding laj. 
from every virgate, and the payment of tallage, merchet, 
heriot and other villein dues besides.^ In the case mentioned 
above when the tenants of the manor of Hears Ashby in 
Northamptonshiie sued their lady, Sybill Mares, it was for 
increasing their tallage from airf. to 5J. a virgate, whereas 
the manor was of the ancient demesne and they held their 
land for fixed dues.^ In layy the tenants of the manor of 
Pamber in Hampshire, which was considered to be of ancient 
demesne, agreed to pay their lord 8 s. a year over and above 
their former dues. 

In the Hundred Rolls we find further cases of the raising 
of money rents. Thus, at Draycott (Oxon.) the villeins com- 
plained that, whereas fozmerly each virgate had to pay 8j. and 
work 6 days (mowing and leaping), these rents had been 
unjustly increased by a farmer The 'labour dues remained 
the same as before, but the money rent had been increased 
to I as. The money rents of the cottars had also been increased, 
and these tenants had been compelled to render 6 days’ labour 
dues, from which they had previously been free.® Usually 
It is not the basic element of the money rent, the redditus 
assisae, which is increased, but such things as tallage and 
entry fines. The effort of the loids is to replace fixed payments 
by payments ‘at will’. In 1276, for example, the tenants of the 
manor of Harmondsworth (Midd.) sued the abbot of Holy 
Trinity, Rouen, who had imposed tallage at will upon them. 
They claimed to belong to the ancient demesne, but the court 
gave judgment in favour of the abbot.* 

The considerable increase m money rents on the manors 
of the bishop of Wmchester in the thirteenth and at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth centuries was noted by Miss Levett. 
The increase was very considerable between 1380 and 1346, 
but thereafter they remain static and hardly change at all 
until 1455 It would appear that the increase in the redditus 
assisae was connected chiefly with the intensive drive to bring 
the common lands into cultivation, and with the leasmg out 

1 PI Abbr ,119. ' Ibid,, 15a » R.H, ii, 757. ‘ PL Abbr., 188 
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of these to the*bishop’s tenants. Thus the increase in rent was 
compensated by additional parcels of land — ^land which, 
however, had partly been acquired by robbing the same tenants. 
But the aibitrary nature of entry-fines, sometimes as high as 
■£& to for a virgate or even a haJf-virgate, in practice meant 
an increase in money rent, cases of high entry charges are not 
rare even m the thirteenth century, and are still more firequent 
in the fourteenth ^ 

The same part was played by arbitrary tallage and by the 
growth of monopoly charges, which were in part levied in 
money It was thus possible to raise money rents indirectly 
without any breach of custom. But we have already noted the 
lords’ attempt to increase ledditus asstsae, which was fixed by 
custom, and to replace fixed tallage by tallage at wdl, which 
undoubtedly was an infringement of custom The considerable 
growth of assarts in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which has been noted by all those who have studied this 
period, contributed mainly to the increase in money rent, 
since the leasing of these lands to tenants for a money rent was 
the commonest way of exploiting them 


Attempts to Increase Labour Services 
But while money rents were stiU distmguished by a certain 
degree of immutability, and represented, so far as the basic 
redditus asstsae was concerned, a fixed quantity {cerium, certitudo), 
the lord had far greater liberty to make his own dispositions 
in the case of labour rent Apart from the fact that many labour 
dues were ‘at the lord’s will’, the thirteenth century saw an 
increase even of those labour dues which were fixed by tradi- 
tion. For a number of manors, even for a number of regions, 
the thirteenth century is the period of the growth of labour 
dues, the period of the growth of the classical manor. We find 
this phenomenon both in backward Northumbria,® where 
during this period the serf-worked manor begins to taJte 
shape on the large ecclesiastical estates, and in the 
advanced distncts of East Anglia. The Ely Registers permit us 
in a number of cases to note the growth of week-works on the 


^ Levett, OSS L.H , v, 43-54 
® Jolliffe, op at The heavy week-works 
phenomenon 


which arise round Durham are a late 
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manors of the See of Ely;^ and Douglas has nSted the same 
phenomenon for East Anglia.® 

The growth of labour duea is noted by Miss Neilson for the 
manors of Ramsey Abbey. In 1252 a villein works more days 
per week than in Henry I’s reign. Even more noticeable is the 
growth of boon-works. In general the system of boon-works, 
which in the twelfth century is only in its embryonic slate, 
attains its full development in the thirteenth.® In the court 
cases of the penod also indications have been preserved of the 
growth of labour dues; sometimes labour dues are being intro- 
duced where they did not exist before, or where they had 
previously been settled by money payments. In 1207, for 
example, a suit occurred between the lord of the manor of 
Heckingham and a tenant. This tenant was one of the 
kundredarit, whose service consisted of attendances at the 
hundred and county courts and who enjoyed a number of 
privileges * Yet the lord was now demanding of him one day’s 
ploughing, carrying services to a distance of 16 leagues, villein 
aid and merchet. The tenant declared that he had always paid 
only gd. a year, done half the secta comitatus et kundredt, and paid 
id. when the hundred was assessed at £4.^ In 1206 William 
Pinkeney took court action to get from Ralph the Merchant 
labour dues in the form of three days’ ploughing on account 
of a pasture which the defendant held from him In the hearing 
it was brought to light that the demand was unjustified ® In 
this case the plaintiff was trying to fasten labour dues upon a 
freeholder, which in the future might have provided an excuse 
for declarmg him a villem. 

We find some mteresting cases in Bracton’s Note Book. 
For example, a group of persons complains that their lord 
IS demandmg not only the los per viigale which they had 
hitherto paid pro omnibus servtais, but also labour dues. The 
tenants considered both themselves and their holdings to be 
free, while the lord declared they were his villeins ® Here the 
imposition of labour dues is connected with the attempt to 
reduce free men to serfdom Even in the Hundred Rolls, where 
such matters fell outside the scope of the survey, cases occur of 

^ Maitland, ColUeted Papers, 11, 369 • 0 ,S.SJL H , in, i la 

® Neilson, Rams^ Adiep Manors, 50, 51 ‘ Vinogradoff, Vtllamage, 188 sao 
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labour dues being increased. Complaints came from the free 
sokcmen of the prior of Ely’s manor of Swaffham, that they 
were being made to harvest half an acre of spring corn^ ‘un- 
justly’, i.e. contrary to custom. In all these cases the complaints 
are made by men personally free, or else by the privileged 
section of the villems. The complaints of ordmary villems 
never reached the courts, and the lord’s right to increase 
villeins’ labour dues was never m doubt. It is characteristic, 
in certain of the returns to the Hundred Rolls for Oxfordshire, 
that the exact amount of labour dues is not given, but that 
instead they are recorded as bemg at the lord’s will It would 
seem that the lords wished to reserve the right to increase 
labour rent at will, and were, perhaps, nervous of recording 
any defimte amounts in an official document 
In the Hundred Rolls we find cases where the lord conveits 
works with food provided — ^that is paid or partially paid 
works — into ordinary unpaid services ® This was a means of 
increasing labour dues without reference to money rent. 
But we also find cases in which commuted labour dues were 
restored to their old form. Thus Bracton’s Note Book cites the 
plea of the men of St Swithun’s Priory against an increase in 
their dues, and reveals that for 40 years, during which the 
Piiory manors were in the hands of farmers, certain dues 
were commuted At one time the manors were leased to the 
peasants themselves, and they took advantage of this to reduce 
their own rents {reddiUis detinuerunt et subtraxemnt). Now the 
priory is demanding the restoration of the old dues ® Here 
we see both the gradual slackening of servile restrictions on the 
peasants on manors not under the direct control of the lord, 
and the ‘feudal reaction’ taking place when the lord takes the 
manors into liis own hands again 
Not only the quantity of labour dues mcreases but also the 
numbers of holdings owing labour rent On the manors of 
Ramsey Abbey Miss Neilson has noted an increase in the land 
ad opus in the thirteenth as compared with the twelfth centuiy, 
and this increase is often at the expense of the land ad censum. 
At Stukely, in tire twelfth century, out of 28 virgates 9 were 
ad opus, in the thirteenth century 12 J out of 26^. At Shillington 
the number of virgates ad opus grew from 32^ to 47, with a 
iRH, 11,484 471 No 1837 
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probable reduction m free holdings or in villein tenements 
held for rent. At Wistow the land held in return for labour 
services increased from 37 vii gates to 30^, at Broughton from 
38 to 30, and at Ellington from 34 to 37 J At Houghton and 
Witton the area of land paying money rent appeals to have 
decreased by 3 virgates. On other manors we notice some 
increase in the land ad censum, partly as the result of the leasing 
of parts of the demesne, but partly as the result of commutation 
But on the whole the total area of land held for labour rent 
increases between the twelfth and ihe thirteenth centuries. 
The increase in the amount of land held for money rent mainly 
takes the form of an increase m small holdings, probably the 
result of the assarting of waste lands. After 1353, however, a 
slow decrease in land held in return for labour services is 
observable.^ 

Limitations on Peasants’ Rights of Common 

The worsening of the position of the greater part of the 
peasantry continued In the thirteenth century, dues increased; 
in a number of cases labour rent increased Tlie intermediate 
sections of the peasantry, and sometimes even freeholders, were 
reduced to serfdom, and dues fixed by custom were replaced 
by arbitrary ones At the same time, the lords made a deter- 
mined attack on the common lands. The provisions of the 
Statute of Merton and of the second Statute of Westminster 
are too well known to need emphasis here. We need only stress 
the fact that both these statutes were the lesult of a stubborn 
struggle between the lords and the tenants, and that in return 
for making vague concessions to the freeholders, the lords 
received from the state a confirmation of their right to dis- 
regard the interests of tlie villeins Indicative of the position is 
the provision of the second Statute of Westminster, which lays 
down that if a fence or ditch surrounding waste land which a 
lord has taken for private use is secretly destroyed, and it is 
impossible to discover by inquest who has done it, and the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages will not name the 
offenders, then these villages shall be bound to construct a 
new fence or ditch at their own expense, and to compensate 
the victim 

^ Neilson, Rams^ Abbty Manors, !!6-a8, 68. 
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The destruction of fences and ditches was, however, not 
always done in secret. The legal documents of the period 
continually mention attempts by peasants to defend their lights 
by force. While free tenants could bring lawsuits against lords 
who seized their vital common lands, the only course open to 
villeins was to rebel. In such cases the destruction of fences 
was almost always the work of a crowd, and a number of 
persons {mulU, plunmi), sometimes more than a hundred, 
appear as defendants. Sometimes the tenants attempted to 
recover their rights by armed force. The pages of the Placitorum 
Abhrevaho arc studded with such cases. An ecclesiastical lord 
sues his tenants in Shropshire for havmg violently and with 
the use of arms let their cattle out to pasture on his enclosed 
pasture ground.^ More than one hundred men in Yorkshire, 
declarmg that they have common rights there (debent ibidem 
commumcare), have trampled an assart (sat turn) of their lord’s ® 
In Northamptonshire several men (diverst homines) are accused 
of having entered on a private pasture belongmg to the prior 
of St John’s Hospital at Brackley, where they laid claim 
to common pasture rights ® A great feudal lord, William de 
Beauchamp, accuses several persons (plunmos) of having 
entered his rabbit warren at Yardley (Worcs.).* Master Henry 
of Bray and W. Le May sue 21 men for having prevented 
the tillage (innokare) of certam lands, on which the accused 
claimed common rights (Northants) ® In Somersetshire the 
abbot of Flaxley sues 9 men for having pastured their cattle 
on his enclosed pasture ® In Nottinghamshire 16 men have 
destroyed a ditch, declaring that they have right of common 
pasture on the land in question.’ In the same place, on the 
pretext of common pasture rights, two men have destroyed a 
fence set up around a wood.® In Warwickshire 14 men have 
destroyed fences and trampled down crops, declaring their 
nghts to common pasture there.® In Yor^hire 20 men have 
felled trees in a wood, appealing to their common rights.^® 
In Cumberland 21 men have destroyed a fence set up by the 
lord round additions to his park The jurors found against 
them, holding that they had suffiaent common apart from 

1 FI Abbr,, 180. “ Ibid ,196 “ Ibid ,197 * Ibid , 197 

' Ibtd , aoa ‘ Ibid , aoa ’ Ibid ,216 “ Ibid ,217 

‘Ibtd,ajB, ^®/iirf,ai8 Ibid,, 
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this enclosure. In Lincolnshire 20 men have seized 14 acres 
of waste land previously in common use which had been 
appropriated by the lord of the manor and uprooted the fruit 
trees planted tWe.^ John Grey accuses 20 men in Bucking- 
hamshue of havmg destroyed a ditch and felled trees. It 
transpired that they had not caijoycd common rights to this 
land for years past ® A multitude of analogous cases might be 
compiled. Eight men felled trees on the new assarts of their 
lord (Lines); 12 men destroyed a ditch (same county);® 
10 men trampled an enclosed meadow after first carting away 
the hay (Leics ).■* In Lincolnshire more than 40 men destroyed 
a wall which cut across a common road.® In Northamptonshire 
16 men were summoned for pastming cattle on an enclosed 
pasture, they declared that they had common rights there,® 
In Derbyshire 8 men were taken to court for felling wood; 
they appealed to their common rights [rationahile estovetium).'’ 
In Nottinghamshire ii men were sued for having filled m a 
ditch on waste land,® In Suffolk more than a hundred men 
were accused of trampling down an enclosed pasture; they 
laid claim to common nghts.® The abbot of St. Albans 
summoned a number of persons {mulfos) who justified them- 
selves by appealing to their common rights, to answer for 
having burnt down fences.^® The abbot of Reading came to 
court with a plea that his ditch has been destroyed and assault 
and battery committed on his men (Berks,). In Dorset 
were summoned for the same offence All these cases belong 
to the reign of Edward I, and more could be cited But they 
represent, of course, only a fragment of what actually occurred, 
for cases of this kind rarely got as far as the courts. Damage to 
crops is the most frequent offence against the lord’s rights 
m the rolls of manor courts. These tramplings of crops and 
the fines imposed for them are the expression of the stubborn 
struggle between lord and peasant over the common lands 


Dipeebing Effects of Commutation on the Various Sections 
OF THE Peasantry 


The lords’ desire to mcrease the returns from their manors 


gave rise to an intensification of pressure upon the peasantry. 


^PlAbbr,,ayj ’Uirf,a58 “ ^59, 
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On the other Imnd, the thirteenth and even the twelfth century 
saw not only the growth of labour dues, but the beginning 
of commutation — ^i.e., the substitution of money payments for 
labour dues — and as a lule this later led to an improvement 
in the legal position of the peasantry. Alongside the seizure 
of common lands by the lord there was mtensified assarting 
of waste lands by the peasants, and a considerable part of the 
lands taken over from pasture and woodland was not exploited 
directly by the lord, but usually leased out to the peasants m 
return for a money rent. There is nothing remarkable in this 
especially when we consider the decisive role played by money 
rent in medieval England But it must again be emphasized 
that not every money rent is the result of commutation, 
that some money-rents of the thirteenth century may have 
grown out of the money payments (gqfol, gabulum) which 
existed even in pre-Norman times, and that many money rents 
were the result of the commutation not of labour dues but of 
produce rents Such dues as aid and tallage were, perhaps, 
money payments from the start, and the same may be assumed 
of certain other rents also. Nevertheless it is beyond doubt 
that a certain proportion of money rents came into being 
through the commutation of labour dues, and this trend 
had assumed considerable proportions as early as the twelfth 
century. Undoubtedly commutation represented an important 
step towards the weakenmg of manonal disciphne and towards 
the liberation of the peasantry, but one may have grave 
doubts whether commutation was always advantageous to the 
peasantry and whether its development resulted in a lesseiung 
of the class struggle in the English countryside.^ 

The stratification of the peasantry had already gone a 
considerable way when labour (or produce) rents were still 
predominant. At this time, although the medium-sized peasant 
holding was the rule, a small upper layer of richer peasants 
had made its appearance, and as a counterpart a rather more 
numerous body of poor at the bottom of the scale The 

^ For the problems of the class struggle in the thirteenth-century English 
countryside, cf R H Hilton, ‘Feasant Movements in England before 138:’, 
Ee.H Jt , and sei , 11 Using the court cases and the records of manor com ts, the 
author has shown how important a part was played by the class struggle between 
the feudal lords and the peasants at a period which has been depicted by many 
histoiians as one of ‘social peace’ and of the ‘haimony’ of class mteiests 
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subsequent development of money rent causedT an intensifica- 
tion of this process of social differentiation. 

As Marx has pointed out, one of the necessary conditions 
for an increase in the productivity of peasant labour, and hence 
for accumulation, was that the peasant should be able to 
devote all his labour, m security, to the cultivation of his own 
holding. While labour rent presupposed close control by the 
lord’s official over the economic activity of the peasant, over 
the size of his holding, and indirectly therefore over the amount 
of his income, money rent gave the peasant economy con- 
siderable independence of the lord’s control The produc- 
tivity of the peasant’s labour was further developed as the 
market for the produce of peasant holdings extended. This 
market made its appearance while natural forms of rent were 
still predominant, and led at first to a partial replacement of 
natural lent by money rent. As peasant accumulation and 
social differentiation developed, so did the conditions under 
which some peasants could exploit the labour of others.^ The 
increased prevalence of money rent speeded up the process of 
differentiation, just as the predominance of labour rent tended 
to keep peasant property at a uniform level. The nch peasants’ 
surplus, being unconsumed, could be accumulated and used 
for extending the scale of his productive activities. 

Difficulties of the Middle Peasant 

The payment of money rent was an advantage only to 
certain sections of the peasantry. The rich peasant with his 
surplus, producing for the market, certainly found it an 
advantage The poor man who paid a small rent and part of 
whose mcorae was m money wages did not find it mconvenient. 
But the largely self-subsistent peasants who had few links 
with the market experienced great hardship in the transition 
to money rents.* Since the middle peasant had to give up all 
his surplus labour as rent, it was easier for liim to give it 

^ Capital, 111, 631 (1909 ed 994) 

* Of Lenin’s analysis of those sections of the Russian peasantiy whose income 
was mostly in money — those who possessed no horses on the one hand, and on the 
other hand those with several, ‘both groups live mainly by the sale of com- 
modities, only m the one case the commodity is laboui powei and in the other it 
IS produce, grown for sale, considerable use being made of lined labour.’ 
Dmelopment qf Capitalism in Russia, u, s la (summarized m Vol I of Selected Works 
English edition). 
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in the foim of labour than as money. When he had to sell 
his produce in order to obtain money for rent, he was at the 
mercy not only of natural fluctuations in the quality of the 
harvest, but also of fluctuations in prices on the market. In 
order to pay his rent in time he often had to sell his produce 
under unfavourable conditions, for without reserves he could 
not afford to wait for prices to rise. At this period, harvests 
were very uncertain, but money rent was fixed, not propor- 
tionate to the yield of the harvest. Nor can it be assumed 
that a bad yield on one holding would be compensated by a 
general rise m prices. And even if as a result of high or low 
yields all round, the price of grain did fall or rise, the middle 
peasant had little advantage. In a good year he sold his grain 
at low prices, but in a bad year his crop would be too small 
for him to take advantage of the favourable situation. Under 
these conditions, the rent regularly encroached on the essential 
product.^ The need to pay a fixed money rent must often 
have been a heavy blow for a peasant with no savings. He 
easily fell a prey to the usurer from the town or to a well-off 
villager, and under conditions still close to a natural economy, 
indebtedness often led to virtual slavery. 

The holding of the middle peasant, in the era when labour 
rent was predominant, was usually of a size sufficient only for 
the application to it of the amount of labour requisite for the 
subsistence of the peasant family. When labour rent was 
replaced either by produce rent or money rent, the rent had 
to be subtracted from a total of produce sufficient only for 
subsistence. The labour power which had previously gone as 
labour rent, when now devoted to the peasant holding, could 
not result in any appreciable increase in the final product of 
the holding so long as its size remained the same and the 
traditional techmques of husbandry were unchanged Holdings 
which were large enough when die rent for them was given 
in labour no longer sufficed when money rent was demanded. 
But the peasant whose holding was larger than was required 
for subsistence gained when his labour was freed from service 
on the demesne, especially since it was the small number of 
rich peasants who took demesne land on lease. 

^ [That IS, that part of the holding’s total product which was necessary for the 
subsistence of the peasant family and for carrying on agricultural operations ] 
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As a producer for the market, the peasant found that the 
lord took advantage of him not only by demanding rent in 
money. The lord could still appear as the peasant’s competitor 
on the market, his position strengthened by the exercise of 
his seigniorial rights. The lords laid tolls on peasant trade as 
well as restricting it by prohibitmg the sale of certain classes of 
goods and the cultivation of certain marketable crops The 
peasant could only take his goods to market after those of the 
lord had been sent by means of the peasant’s own transport. 
And finally the time at which the money rent itself was 
reqmred put the peasant at a disadvantage 

However, money lent, in enabling the peasant economy to 
achieve a certain degree of independence, and in bringing a 
contractual element into the relations between lords and 
peasants, aided the emancipation of the serfs. In addition to 
commuting labour services and produce rents for money, the 
peasant could also buy his personal freedom. Peisonal freedom 
guaranteed the richer peasants against seizure by the lords of 
land they had acquired and money they had saved, although 
forced purchases of emancipation could considerably embarrass 
poorer peasants and bring them into bondage to the usurer. 
Here again, the buying of freedom could stimulate the piocess 
of class differentiation among the peasants 

Emancipation did not bring about the abolition of feudal 
rent. As the lord’s tenant, the peasant was still responsible 
for the obligations previously attached to the land, and often 
still owed some labour services and rents in kind as well as 
money rent. He was no longer legally bound to the land and to 
his lord, but as he and his heirs were tied to the holding by 
necessity, feudal rent still lay heavy on him. 

The Wage Workers 

The village poor, who had been an important reserve of 
labour when labour rent predominated, continued to play an 
essential part in feudal production when money rent replaced 
labour rent. They worked for the richer peasants, as well as 
for those lords who continued to cultivate their demesne and 
needed a replacement for commuted labour services. The 
exploitation of wage labour began within the framework of 
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the feudal mode of production, although this element of the 
new mode of production was still in its embiyonic stage For 
the hired labourer was still tied by feudal conditions. He was 
often unfree, tied to the manor and subject to non-economic 
compulsion. He also held a small quantity of land, and this 
holding (for which he paid a rent), being one of the sources 
of his livehhood, affected the level of his wages With regard 
to the lord his position was sometimes that of a feudally 
dependent peasant, sometimes that of a hired labourer. 

The labour legislation of the fourteenth century well 
illustrates the conflicting feudal and capitahst elements in the 
countryside. The exploitation of the almost landless peasant 
as an agricultural worker increased (as we have shown) with 
the development of money rent. And this brought the new 
problem of wages to the medieval village. Those lords who 
had given up the exaction of labour rent but had not yet 
abandoned demesne production were faced with the problems 
of the supply of manpower But there existed certam factors 
which created favourable market conditions for the workers 
who supplied the necessary labour power for the demesnes 
These factors included the existence of small holdings which 
partially provided the worker with a livelihood, and of a 
growing rural home industry producing more and more for 
the market — all making for local shortages of agricultural 
labour. Consequently the lords had to resort to compulsion 
in dealing with these rural semi-proletarians, particularly 
when wars and epidemics caused acute crises on the labour 
market. The fall in the supply of workers as a result of the 
Black Death, and the resulting rise m wages, led to labour 
legislation by which the landlords aimed at reducing wages 
and suboidinating all the landless and near-landless peasants to 
their employers. 

The Importance op State Power and of Peasant Revolt 
IN THE Economic History op the Later Middle Ages 

The part played by orgamzed force at the disposal of the 
feudal state is of great importance in the economic develop- 
ment of this whole period. State power grew as trade increased 
and as the conflict between classes sharpened. We have already 
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seen that the increasing scope of royal as opposed to seigniorial 
justice emphasized the cleavage between the free peasants 
and the unfree majority in affording legal protection only to 
the former. The lords weie enabled, through the state, to 
acquire rights which restricted peasant access to the comltnons. 
State power aided the lords to overcome peasant resistance 
to rent increases. State taxes — money — ^piomoted the 
development of money rent, as the lords, who were often 
responsible for their collection, were able, in whole or in part, 
to transform them into feudal rent. On the other hand, the 
church with its tithes tended to conserve produce rent. It is 
very diflScult to draw the line between state taxes and ecclesi- 
astical dues and rents in the strict sense of the word. Both 
categories continually merged into one another or had never 
been completely separated. Nevertheless, payments to state 
and church must be included in the total burden of rent, 
especially since, while rent payments to the immediate lord 
may in some cases have remained static, payments to the 
governing class as a whole increased with the growth of 
commodity relationships. 

Lastly, a most important factor determining the foim of 
development of feudal rent was the resistance wliich the 
demands of the lords met with among the peasants. The 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies are the classical 
penod of peasant nsings, which previously had been confined 
to isolated flare-ups. ‘Resistance’ did not only mean actual 
risings, but also individual cases of ‘trouble’, and in general the 
whole atmosphere of active and passive resistance to the lords’ 
demands. The presence of such resistance in the thirteenth- 
century village is sufficiently clearly indicated by die court 
cases which were quoted at tiic beginning of this chapter. The 
level of feudal rent is to a large extent the result of the conflict 
between the demands of the feudal lords, backed up by ‘non- 
economic pressure’, and the strength of the peasants’ resistance. 
Peasant resistance also influenced the changes from one form 
of rent to another. 

In spite of social differentiation, the peasantry was still a 
single class, and the rising of 1381 was a single anti-feudal 
movement. But differentiation made itself fdt and found 
expression in both the course and in the outcome of the rising. 
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in particular in the two programmes, that of Mile End and 
that of Smithfield. Of these, the Mile End programme is 
that of the upper and middle ranks of the peasantry, men who 
weie turning into petty commodity producers. Their demands 
were the abolition of seifdom, the abolition of the labour-rent 
system, a low money rent, and freedom for peasant trade. 
This is a programme for the bourgeois transformation of the 
village. The Smithfield programme was the programme of the 
poor peasants. Here the mam demands were for the confisca- 
tion and division of the lands of the church, the letum to the 
peasants of the common rights that had been usurped, and the 
abolition of all laws, first and foremost the abolition of the 
savage legislation against workers Here broader objectives 
were mcluded as well — ^the equality of all estates, which in fact 
meant the hquidation of the whole political system of 
feudalism. 

The peasant nsing of 1381 met with defeat, like all peasant 
risings in the Middle Ages. But the struggle went on. And if 
in die course of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Mile End programme was actually put into force, if villein- 
age practically disappeaied in England, if the system of money 
rents (fixed at a comparatively low rate) finally triumphed, it 
was the result of the stubborn struggle of the English peasantry, 
which had suffered defeat but had not lost the will to resist. 
Some historians consider the fifteenth century to be the golden 
age of the English agricultural worker. On many laige manors, 
church and lay, the demesne was abandoned and the lands 
once usurped from the peasants returned into their hands 
But they passed into the hands not of those who lacked land, 
but of the rich, thus hastening the further differentiauon of 
the peasants. Already the bourgeois transformation of the 
village was under way; a new grouping of class forces was 
begin nin g to take shape there, which would find its full expres- 
sion in the period of bourgeois revolution in the middle of the 
seventeenth century 
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